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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS COMMISSION 


H. M. CHANNABASAPPA, 

Oaairman, 

Study Team on Agricultural Administration. BaNGALOELE, 

September 2, 1967. 


Dear Shri Hanumanthaiya, 

I am glad to present the report of the Study Team on 
Agricultural Administration. It is a matter of satisfaction that 
all our recommendations are unanimous though some of them 
involve drastic changes in approach and administrative pattern. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to all the 
members of the Study Team for their unstinted cooperation and 
valuable contributions. My thanks are also due to the various 
Working Groups for their valuable suggestions. 

Agriculture being an extensive and complex sector of eco- - 
nomy, its administration cannot be construed in the restricted 
sense of merely a pattern of official machinery. It cannot also 
be studied in isolation of other sectors which influence agricul¬ 
tural development directly or indirectly. The Study Team was, 
therefore, compelled to examine the working of a number of 
other Ministries and Organisations in so far as their impact on 
agricultural production was concerned. It also became inevit¬ 
able to examine some of the policies, programmes and proce¬ 
dures of all sectors having influence on the growth of agri¬ 
cultural economy. I and the members of the Study Team 
request the Commission to keep in view our recommendations 
when the reports of other Study Teams are taken up for 
consideration. 

Massive agricultural production has been the focal point in 
our deliberations. As the battle of freedom from scarcity and 
hunger can only be fought on the soil and by the man behind 
the plough, all our efforts should be directed to strengthen the 
soil on the one side and the farmer on the other. With this 



end in view, we have proposed to strengthen the administrative 
machinery at lower levels keeping it at bare minimum at the 
State and National levels. The old strategies of production 
drives by fits and jerks—starting on the heels of famine and 
closing with a good monsoon—are proposed to be replaced by a 
sustained and realistic programme of action. 

During the course of our studies we find that a numb€l» d 
foreign institutions have been borrowed and implanted without 
adaptation to suit the conditions in this country. Similafly 
numerous ad hoc institutions have come into existence both at 
the State and National levels without reference to need whatso¬ 
ever. Again we have institutions coming into being all o\er 
the country purely on ideological considerations with little nr 
no economic value either to the farmers or to the country. The 
Study Team has gone into the working of the different kinas 
of institutions/\referred to above and recommended the contn 
nuance of such which can function with profit both to themselves 
and to the country without special privileges and support, ana 
abolition of the rest which are resulting in duplication of efforLs 
and wastage of precious resources. ■ 

Monopolies created in favour of some service organisations 
for the purpose of supplying credit, fertilizers, seeds, pesticides 
and other essential inputs to farmers have resulted in breeding 
and fostering inefficiency and corrupt practices defeating the 
very purpose for which they were meant, viz., to meet the 
farmers’ requirements well in time and in adequate measure 
and at minimum cost. The Team has, therefore, recommended 
creation of competitive agencies for supplies and services to the 
farmers so as to ensure efficiency, and quick service at m inim um 
cost. 


Agricultural administration has in recent times swelled to 
enormous proportions both at the Centre and State levels. It 
has become a heterogenous body of disjointed branches. Each 
branch is racing with the other to establish an empire of its own 
with a view to ensure prestige and security and not service. This 
has resulted in diffusion of responsibilities and tremendous dupli¬ 
cation and overlapping of efforts and consequent wastage of 
resources of finance and technical man-power. The Study Team 
was at great pains to examine all aspects of administration while 
arriving at conclusions. The Team has recommended division of 
responsibilities between the Centre and the States strictly in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, and integra¬ 
tion of all branches of agriculture ensuring effective functioning 



e^cli branch in its own sphere of action. The Team has favour¬ 
ed a single line of command right from the State level to that of 
fee village fixing up responsibilities and providing for efficient co¬ 
ordination at each level. While making the recommendations 
we have kept quick and efficient service at minimum cost as our 
focal point. ' 


We earnestly nope that our recommendations on agricultu¬ 
ral administration will help the Commission to formulate and 
suggest reforms for streamlining the agricultural administrative 
machinery to be able to enthuse and energise the millions of 
farmers in' the country which alone can ensure plenty and prospe¬ 
rity to the nation. 


On my own behalf and on behalf of all the members of the 
Study Team I take this opportunity to express my grateful thanks 
p the Administrative Reforms Commission for having given us 
this opportunity to study a subject of paramount importance 
^nd urgency in the country and to suggest reforms thereon. 


Thanking you, 


Yours sincerely, 

H. M. CHANNABASAPPA 


To 


SHRI K. HANUMANTHAIYA, M. P. 
Chairman, 


Administrative Reforms Commission, 
Government of India, 

Camp: Bangalore. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


0.1 The Study Team on Agricultural Administration was constituted 
by the Administrative Reforms Commission on the 17th July 1966. The 
following members constituted the Study Team : 


1. Shri H. M. CHANNABASAPPA, Chairman 

Member, Legislative Assembly, 

Nandinathapur, 

Periyapatna Taluk, 

Mysore State. 

2. Shri CHARAN SINGH, Member 

Chief Minister, 

Uttar Pradesh, 

Lucknow. 

3. Capt. RATTAN SINGH, 

Member, 

Legislative Assembly, 

Jugiana, Ludhiana District, 

Punjab. 

4. Shri V. RAMAIAH, 

Pudukottai,, 

Madras State. 

5. Shri T. A. PAL 
Managing Director, 

Syndicate Bank Ltd., 

Manipal, Mysore State. 

6. Dr. K. C. NAIK, „ 

Vice-Chancellor, 

University of Agricultural 
Sciences, 

Hebbal, Bangalore. 

Shri B. Rudramoorthy, Joint Director of Agriculture, on deputation 
from the Government of Mysore, served as Secretary of the Study Team. 

0.2 The Study Team was requested to “ascertain facts, locate princi¬ 
pal problem areas, examine solutions for the, problems and suggest such of 
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them as they would recommend for the Commission’s consideration^’. 
We applied ourselves to the task with determination to suggest reforms 
which could make the Agricultural Administration a fit instrument to 
transform traditional agriculture to scientific farming with speed, efficiency 
and integrity. After studying the existing set up of the agricultural 
administrative machinery and its functions, we are convinced that mere 
tinkering with the problem would not amount to purposeful reforms. The 
magnitude and diversity of problems in agricultural development as well 
as the back-log of inertia in agricultural administration demand a thorough 
re-examination of the policies, programmes and procedures. The urgent 
need is for an agricultural administrative machinery which is infused with 
dynamism, which is capable of releasing the main-spring of enthusiasm in 
our farmers and which can be of real service to farmers in increasing their 
agricultural production. 

0.3 Agricultural administration is indeed a vast subject, with many 
ramifications stretching beyond the confines of mere administrative pattern. 
Policies relating to agricultural credit, production, distribution and market¬ 
ing of agricultural inputs, agricultural industries. Community Development 
and Panchayati Raj had to be examined by us in addition to the structure 
and functioning of agricultural agencies directly engaged in promoting 
agriculture production. This necessitated examination of a large number 
of reports and documents which were available on the several aspects of 
agricultural administration. Besides, we interviewed and discussed with a 
number of leading farmers, representatives of various associations and 
organisations interested and engaged in agricultural enterprises. Members 
of State Legislature, Members of Parliament, Ministers, representatives of 
industries and trade, and officials of both the Central and State Governments 
working at various levels, scientists and experts from both within and out¬ 
side the country. The valuable comments and suggestions made by these 
persons who constitute a good representative cross section of the agricul¬ 
tural industry in all its aspects formed the basis of our recommendations. 

0.4 In view of the large body of material already available for our 
consideration and also since a number of memoranda and representations 
were received from all over the country, it was felt that no questionnaire 
need be issued. Instead, Working Groups on District and Agricultural 
Administration were constituted in all the States. This step was felt neces¬ 
sary since agriculture is a State subject under the Constitution and the 
pattern of agricultural as well as the conditions of farming varied from 
State to State. So far we have received reports of Working Groups from 9 
States, and these reports have been considered by us in finalising our 
recommendations. 

0.5 The Chairman visited the States of Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Madras, Mysore, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Himachal 
Pradesh and Delhi to make an on-the-spot study of the problems and to 
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discuss with the representatives of the various interests concerned with 
agricultural production. His reports on his visits to these States were 
discussed in the Study Team meetings. One of the members joined the^ 
Chairman during his visits to Punjab. The Secretary of the Study Team 
visited a number of places to obtain factual information and to get further 
elucidation on a number of issues raised during the deliberations of the 
Study Team. The Study Team held its first meeting on the 28th July 
1966. Altogether we had 12 meetings covering 38 days. 46 background 
papers and 27 working papers were prepared and put up for consideration 
of the members. TJiese papers covered a wide range of subjects in agricul¬ 
tural administration and allied aspects. 

0.6 As already stated, ramifications of agricultural administration are 
so diverse that we had to confine our study to some of the very crucial 
aspects, without ignoring altogether the other facets having bearing on 
agricultural administration. Our approach to suggest reforms in agricul¬ 
tural administration has been based on the desire to infuse realism and 
dynamism into the administrative machinery. 

0.7 It would have been next to impossible to complete our delibera¬ 
tions within the span of about a year’s time but for the unstinted coopera¬ 
tion and help received from the Central Government agencies, various 
States, organisations and associations, and individuals. The Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community 
Development and Cooperation. Government of India helped us a great deal 
in making available the required information and also in discussing with 
us various aspects of agricultural administration. We would like to record 
here our appreciation of their help and to express our gratitude to them. 


0.8 We would like to lay on record our deep appreciation of the 
excellent work done by the Secretary of the Study Team, Shri B. Rudra- 
moorthy and his devoted assistants, Sarvashri Darshan Singh, 
K. H. Hanumantha Chetty, R. N. Bedi and K. K. Dasappa Setty. Shri 
Rudramoorthy’s vast study, clear understanding of the different facets of 
agriculture, analytical and objective approach and dedication to this task 
have greatly facilitated our work. The contributions of his assistants to 
the successful completion of our work are also praise worthy. The Study 
Team desires to acknowledge the sincere services of both the Secretary and 
his assistants. 



CHAPTER I 


PREAMBLE 

1.1 Agriculture is the most important industry in India. It provides 
livelihood for 70% of the population and accounts for about 50% of our 
national income, 50% of the industrial raw material and over 50% of our 
earnings in foreign exchange. The economic growth and prosperity of 
the country depends almost wholly on a strong, eflScient and prosperous 
agricultural base. Enough food for the growing population and ample 
raw material for our industries and competitiveness for our agricultural 
products in international markets are essentials of prosperity. These can 
be achieved only through reorientation of our attitudes and priorities, and 
formulation of realistic policies and programmes. It is worthwhile to note 
that even industrially advanced countries like U.S.A., France and Japan 
owe their prosperity to their strong agricultural base. Agricultural develop¬ 
ment, in many of these countries, has provided more income and higher 
standard of living to their people, stimulus for development of industries, 
expansion of employment potential and export market and savings of 
avoidable imports. Ours is, by tradition, an agricultural country bestowed 
with abundant natural resources. , Development of agricultural to its fullest 
potential is, therefore, the kingpin of Indian economy. It is only a pros¬ 
perous farm economy that can usher an era of lasting peace, prosperity and 
political stability. 

Economy at Cross Roads 

1.2 Agriculture constitutes an extensive and complex sector of economy. 
Its management requires adequate understanding of objective economic 
laws and the various facets of farm management. As one of the famous 
Russian Scientists, K. A. Tiniryazov once put it: 

“.Nowhere, perhaps in no other field should we weigh so many 
widely different chances of success, nowhere should we have 
such diversified information, nowhere may the infatuation with 
one sided point of view lead to such a major failure as in 
Farming.”* 

While reviewing the cause for the failure of Russian Agriculture, 
Mr. Breznov said at the plenary session of the C.P.S.U. Central Committee 
during March, 1965 that: 

“Life punishes severely those who disregarded economic laws, 
who neglect them and indulge in subjectivism.”! 


• “ The Past, Present and Future of Soviet Agriculture ”—Soviet Review —Vol II 
No. 54, Oct. 16, 1965. p. 9. 
t Ibid . 
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We find out only ‘infatuation with one sided view’, but also ‘violation of 
economic laws’ in Indian agriculture. These as well as the imbalance 
between the urban and rural economy on the one side and the social and 
personal interest of mercantile classes on the other have given a rude 
shock to agricultural development in India. The cumulative effect of all 
these have set the Indian economy at cross roads. 

1.3 Exploitation of farmers has been a continuous process in the country. 
Political freedom offered some hope for a better deal. Even this is shattered 
by the new class of exploiters who make the best for themselves masquera¬ 
ding in the name,of farmers. The fraud goes unnoticed as most of them 
owe allegiance to some of the men in power, This is by itself a severe set 
back to agriculture. What is more depressing is the continuous exodus of 
educated farm youths from land in search of urban occupations as they 
are more attractive and less exacting. Investors are reluctant to invest on 
land. They find greater security and quick rewards in urban undertakings. 
The wide gap between the profession and performance of administration 
has developed a deep sense of disgust and distrust in the farmers. They 
are only holding to land for want of an alternative. They would jump 
at an alternative if it is made available. This is, in short, the position 
with the bulk of our farmers in the country. 

1.4 During the last two decades most part of our energies and resources 
have been diverted to unrealistic and costly enterprises in agriculture. This 
has benefited a very small percentage of top level farmers. The bulk of 
them are where they were. Our policies are more oriented to security and 
procedures than to production. The administrative machinery has become 
an empire by itself at all levels. It has failed to create confidence in far¬ 
mers and to stimulate them to produce more. Farmers are driven to a 
state of extreme frustration. Their patience is getting exhausted. The 
success of gheraos and other pressure tactics on the one side and the easy 
earnings in the urban undertakings on the other may ultimately provoke 
the farmers to similar tactics. This is a symptom of national crisis and 
calls for immediate and radical remedies. 

1.5 The old strategy of production drives by fits and jerks starting 
on the heels of a famine and closing with a good monsoon as has been 
done right from the Bengal famine of 1866 to the Bihar famine of today 
will only further aggravate the situation. The present crisis is one of 
chronic shortage of food and industrial raw material. Experience has 
shown that agricultural development is a precondition for industrial and 
all other developments. 

\ 

1.6 It would be a dangerous game to proceed on false presumptions. 
The situation is explosive and calls for a dynamic approach to agriculture 
before it is too late. A realistic and bold agricultural policy supported by 

3—2 ARCND/67 
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a production-oriented administrative machinery with a unified single line 
of command and charged with authority and responsibility is the need 
of the hour. The battle of scarcity and hunger is not a battle of wits to 
be fought at National and State capitals and by men of letters only. The 
grim battle has ultimately to be fought on the land and by the man 
behind the bullock. All our efforts and reforms should lead to strengthen 
the land and the tiller. This way lies the road to progress and prosperity. 
Either we build a prosperous agriculture and flourish or perish as a nation. 


Emphasis on Indn^al Development in preference to Agricnltnral Deve¬ 
lopment—a major folly. 

1.7 The illusion that industrial development in preference to agri¬ 
cultural development can usher an era of prosperity to the country has 
been completely shattered by our performance in these spheres in recent 
years. The emphasis on agriculture in the three successive Five Year 
Plans wavered a good deal. It was stated in the Second Five Year Plan 
document: 

“While agriculture was given a high priority it was also recog¬ 
nized that in the context of unfavourable manland ratio, 
capital enrichment of the Indian economy could not proceed 
very far within the bounds of an essentially agrarian ecbnomy 
and that, beyond a point capital enrichment necessarily means 
industrialization.”* 

By doing this thinking, the Planning Commission has very seriously erred; 
this is responsible for the failure in the agriculutral sector. The financial 
allocations to agricultural development in tfie four Five Year Plans, 
expressed in percentages of the total Plan outlays, and compared to alloca¬ 
tions for the other sectors has been as follows : 


*The Second Five Year Plan—a draft outline. Planning Commission—1955. 
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From the above table it could be seen that in spite of frequent profes¬ 
sions regarding the importance and urgency for agricultural development, 
the financial allocations during the four plans have been very meagre. 
Taking agricultural programmes for instance, the emphasis was 11% in 
the 1st Plan, 6% in the 2nd Plan, 9% in the 3rd Plan and 12% in the 
4th Plan. There has not been any majo^ shift towards giving agricultural 
programmes greater emphasis in financial allocations. On the other hand, 
the emphasis on mdustries was 5% in the 1st Plan, 24% in the 2nd Plan, 
23% in the 3rd Plan and 27% in the 4th Plan. Even taking agricultural 
programmes, cooperation, community development and major irrigation 
together, the emphasis in the 4th Plan is only of the order of 19% while 
that for industry and minerals is 27%. To this must be added the increas¬ 
ing cost of imports on foodgrains. Even the allocations to agricultural 
sector have not been fully utilised for productive purposes. It is, there¬ 
fore, evident that the agricultural sector has been largely discriminated. 
That this has been an unrealistic policy has been amply substantiated by 
our recent performances jn agricultural and industrial fields. We are 
finding ourselves in acute shortage of not only foodgrains, but also of 
agricultural raw materials\for our industries. 

1.8 Our omissions and mistakes in earlier phases of our planning are 
inexcusable especially since we had at our disposal both the theoretical 
concepts relating to economic growth and the experience of more advanced 
countries. As early as 1954 the English economist, W. Arthur Lewis, 
wrote: * 

“It is not profitable to produce a growing volume of manu¬ 
facturer unless agricultural production is growing simultaneously. 
This is also why industrial and agrarian revolutions always go 
together and why economies in which agriculture is stagnant 
do not show industrial development.” 

Dr. G. K. Myrdal, the famous Swedish economist, had warned the under¬ 
developed countries in categorical terms : 

“No drive for industrialisation has much chance to be successful 
if not preceded and accompanied by a rather decisive rise in 
productivity in agriculture. This needs to be stressed as the 
present danger is that many countries will concentrate on an 
industrialisation drive while leaving agriculture to remain in 
backwardness. The temptation to do so is the stronger, as it 
is so much easier, and disturbs fewer vested interests to build 
up industrial plants and procure the equipment and managerial 
and technical personnel for a new industry than to change the 
every day life and work of millions of tradition bound peasants.” 


* Lewis, W. Arthur, 1954, Economic Development with Unlimited Supplies of Labour. 
The Manchester School of Economics and Social Studies, Vol. 22, No. 2 
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He has further pointed out that particularly in a country which adds every 
year more people to the land than could be taken out of agriculture by 
industrial development mere industrial development cannot solve the 
problem of these countries. There is no salvation to these countries unless 
agriculture itself provides larger number of jobs, its potential being fully 
exploited. 

1.9 The critical importance of agriculture in the transformation of 
traditional societies has been clearly brought out by W. W. Rostow in 
his ‘Stages of Economic Growth’ published in I960.* In the pre-take off 
stage: 


“The idea of economic progress is beginning to take hold and- 
a favourable economic environment is emerging in terms of 
transportation, communication, markets and capital formation, 
and during this period agriculture must supply expanded food, 
expanded markets and an expanded supply of loanable funds 
to the modern sector.” 

This is an essential pre-requisite for the next take off stage :t 

“Where the forces making for economic progress which yielded 
limited bursts and enclaves of modern activity expand and 
come to dominate the society, growth becomes its normal condi¬ 
tion . New techniques spread in agriculture as well as in 

industry as agriculture is commercialised and increasing num- 
bers of farmers are prepared to accept the new methods and 
the deep changes they bring to ways of life.” 

1,10 As already stated briefly in para 1.1, we cannot afford to ignore 
the fact that even the industrially advanced countries of the west were 
able to build their industrial super-structure only on a strong agricultural 
foxmdation. In fact, agriculture supplied much of the capital for their 
industrial development in early stagK. Germany, France and U.S.A. met 
their foreign exchange demand in the initial stages of development by 
export of agricultural commodities. Towards the close of 19th century, a 
period of rapid industrialisation, agricultural exports of U.S.A. accounted 
for 80% of its total export. Today U.S.A. earns over Rs. 3,000 crores of 
foreign exchange through export of agricultural commodities. France earns 
over Rs. 100 crores a year by export of butter alone. Russia, as also some 
Eastern European countries which went in for a rapid industrial break¬ 
through at the cost of agriculture, had to face serious consequences on the 
food front and Russia had to import 11.6 million tons of foodgrains in 
1963-64. With this experience, Russia is now trying to restore the balance 
between agricultural and industrial development by laying the maximum 

♦Agriculture and Economic Growth—Agricultural Economic Report, No. 28, p. 6. 
t Quoted in. 
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possible emphasis on agriculture. The lessons from the experience in 
Japan in achieving accelerated economic growth clearly indicate that agri¬ 
culture : 

“Was a provider of savings or of financial resources for the 
process of capital formation itself.”* 

The earlier phases of Japanese development were built on an agricultural 
base. 


“Agriculture provided most of the resources needed both for 
Government and for investment in industry.”* 


1.11 Apart from supplying the necessary capital in the initial stages, 
agricultural development would meet increased food* supplies at relatively 
low prices. This increases effective money of workers, and demand for 
other industrial products and consumer goods increases. It also helps 
savings and capital accumulation in the non-farm sectors. Higher produc¬ 
tivity in agriculture helps increased exports of farm products and to earn 
the necessary foreign exchange for import of capital goods for industrial 
development and for modernising other sectors. Modernised agriculture 
with its auxiliary industries and activities increases the economic activity 
in rural areas. This would provide employment to a large number of 
workers and also would increase the sources of non-farm income of subsis- 
tance farmers. Higher productivity in agriculture and higher rural incomes 
help the rural society to become more prosperous. Rural people thus 
can take an increased share of responsibility for creating additional educa¬ 
tional facilities and other amenities for their happy living. This would 
reduce the Government’s burdep to that extent. Industries stand to gain 
not only through increased availability of raw materials, but also by the 
creation of increased demands for industrial products necessary in scientific 
farming. Thus, agriculture and industry have unique complementary 
relatiohship. Though both are complementary, if the country were to 
choose between agriculture and industry, it would undoubtedly have to be 
agricultural development. We have ignored this fundamental fact all these 
years—^and this has been a major folly. 


Inadequate emphasis on industrialising Agriculture 

1.12 Agriculture is the largest industry in the country. Yet we have 
tolerated the continued discrimination of agriculture from all other indus¬ 
tries. While industries enjoy all the protection, incentives and privileges, 
agriculture has been suffering c^ue to negation of the very same facilities. 


* Agricultural Development in Japan, Edited by Takekazan GURA, Published by 
japan F.A.O. Association, 1963, p. 634. 
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The following table* reveals the combined capital expenditure of the 
Centre, States and Union Territories since 1950-51 : 

Table 2 

Combined Capital Expenditure of the Centre, States and union Territories on 
Agricultural and Industrial Development. 

(Rs. in lakhs) 



Year 



Agricultural Industrial 

Development & Economic 
Development 

1950-51 


- • 


146 

1401 

1955-56 


1 . 


439 

1747 

1960-61 




934 

10651 

1961-62 




994 

13371 

1962-63 




720 

19408 

1963-64 




1165 

22315 

1964-65 




2203 

23295 

1965-66 




1615 

17824 

(Note : Major irrigation is 

excluded 

from this table.) 




Government investments in agricultural development have indeed been 
very meagre compared to industries. As regards credit available to these 
two sectors of economy there has been discrimination even here. 


Table 3 

Credit made available to Agriculture and Industrial Development. 



(Year-1961) 

(Rs. in crores.) 

Purpose 

Actual Produc¬ 
tion Value 

Loans available 
from various 
sources 

1 

2 

3 

Agricultural Production 

6800 

380 

Industrial Production 

2800 

753 

Commerce and Transport • 

1800 

476 


The exploitation of the potential that the agricultural sector provides for 
increasing agricultural production is inhibited by not releasing enough 

♦Indian Economic Statistics—Part II Public Finance (August 1965). 
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money. This is mainly due to the credit policies followed which are more 
favourable to industrial development than for agricultural development. 

1.13 Besides this anomaly, agricultural 'development has all along 
been handicapped by several inhibiting factors. The Reserve Bank of 
India policy has been more favourable to industrial development than 
for agricultural development. Industrialists can get credit far more easily 
than agriculturists. The following tables reveal the distinction made between 
Agriculture and Industries in regard to the treatment meted out to Agri¬ 
culture when compared to industries ; 

Table 4 

Investment in agriculture and industries 
[Investment in the Five Year Plans II, III & IV Plans (Total)] 


(Rs. in crores) 




Public 

Sector 

Private 

Sector 

Total 

Agriculture and Community Development 


2445 

2325 

4770 

Village and Small Industries 


470 

770 

1240 

Organised Industry and Minerals 


6326 

4075 

10401 

Sectoral break-up for the I Plan not available. 

Figures for the IV Plan represent proposals) 

Table 5 




Five Year Plan allocations for Agriculture and Industries. 


{Please refer to Table 1 also) 





% of total Plan 

allocations 


I Plan 

II Plan 

III Plan 

IV Plan' 

Agricultural Programmes 

11 

6 

9 

12 

Cooperation .... 

Neg. 

1 

1 

1 

Community Development 

'4 

4 

3 

2 

Total 

15 

11 

13 

15 

Industries and Minerals 

5 

24 

23 

27 

Transport and Communication 

26 

28 

25 

19 


13 


It is evident from the above two tables that investments in agricultural 
development have been very meagre compared to industries. 


Table 6 

Statement showing generation of energy produced and sold to agriculture and 

industry during 1965-66. 


(All India figures) 


Generation in Energy Sales to Sales to Indus- Sales for Irri- % of % of 

Million Kwh. Consumers with- tries in Million gation & de- sales to sales to 

in the States. Kwh. i watering industry irrigation 

Million Kwh. Million Kwh. & de¬ 

watering 


32851.178 26915.476 18854^847 1892.223 70 05 7.03 

(For Statewise figures, please see Annexure XlII A). 

Table 7 

A verage rates of electricity supply and of electricity duty in India. 


Agriculture Large Industry Small Industry 


Supplier 

104P15%LF817 

kwh/month 

1000 Kw 50 % LF 
365(X)0 Kwh/month 

10 Kw 20% LF 

1460 Kwh/month 


Rate 

Duty 

Tax 

Total 

Rate 

Duty 

Tax 

Total 

Rate 

Duty 

Tax 

Total 

1. Assam 

1400 

2-00 

16-00 

8-90 

0-08 

8-98 

16-00 

1-00 

17-00 

2. Bihar 

1400 

1-00 

16-00 

9-33 

1-00 

10-33 

18-00 

1-00 

19 00 

3. Gujarat 

14-31 

1-20 

15-51 

11 09 

1-60 

12-69 

14-31 

0-33 

14-64 

4. Jammu & 
Kashmir. 

(a) Jammu • 

10-90 


10-90 

5-47 


5-47 

9-67 


9-67 

(b) Kashmir 

8-90 


8-90 

3-97 


3-97 

7-67 


7-67 

5. Maharashtra 

13-87 

0-80 

14-67 

6-66 

1-00 

7-66 

15-31 

1-00 

16-31 

6. Mysore 

10 00 

1-00 

11-00 

5-96 

1-50 

7-46 

10-00 

3-00 

13-00 


(For other States please see Annexure XIII-B). 
4—2 ARCND/67 
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Table 8 


Average timelag in getting connections for different categories of load in the 

years 1956 to 1961* 


Agricultural Industrial Commercial Domestic 

< --1 -V ( -*-\ < -- 

Total Average Total Average Total Average Total Average 
Year No. of timelag No. of timelag No. of timelag No. of timelag 



connec¬ 

tions 

m 

months 

connec¬ 

tions 

m 

months 

connec¬ 

tions 

in 

months 

connec¬ 

tions 

in 

months 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1956 

24 

9'2 

20 

4-4 

22 

1-4 

62 

1-8 

1957 

38 

13-0 

31 

5-2 

26 

1-6 

119 

2-4 

1958 

48 

9-2 

61 

61 

31 

3-2 

165 

2-6 

1959 

43 

91 

58 

5-4 

62 

30 

168 

3-4 

1960 

28 

1T9 

47 

8-5 

41 

4-7 

105 

4-3 

1961 

18 

12-9 

20 

8-3 

3 

2.0 

37 

3-4 

Total 

199 

10-6 

237 

6-3 

185 

30 

656 

30 


The above tables reveal that the extent of electric energy utilised by 
agriculture is almost insignificant compared to that utilised by industries. 
This has definitely been due to higher rate of electricity supplied to agri¬ 
culture (as could be made out in the table) compared to industries, parti¬ 
cularly heavy industries. One conclusion anybody can draw from this is 
that proper infra-structure has not been build up all these years to enable 
the agricultural sector to utilise more power. There is no question that 
there is unlimited potentiality for utilisation of power in the agricultural 
sector. Table 8 above clearly indicates that it takes nearly 10.6 months 
on an average to obtain electric connection in the agricultural sector while 
it is taking 6.3 months for the industrial sector, 3.00 months in the com¬ 
mercial and domestic sectors. Farmers experience more difficulties and 
have to wait for longer time to get electric connections for their agricul¬ 
tural needs. 

1.14 Industrial labourers enjoy the protection of minimum wages, 
medical and housing facilities. They can, through their Unions, always 
use their pressure tactics to demand additional privileges. On the other 
hand, nobody has even thought that farmers who feed and sustain the 
nation are also human beings in need of all these facilities in order to be 
strong enough to produce more. It is only when we treat agriculture as 

♦Report on Evaluation of the Rural Electrification Programme P.E.O., Planning Com¬ 
mission, Govt, of India, 1965. 
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the most important basic industry of the country, and extend to it all the 
protections and facilities it is possible to modernise agriculture. It is 
perfectly clear from the foregoing tables that agriculture has received step¬ 
motherly treatment all along. This has been responsible for the unprece¬ 
dented growth in urban activities at the cost of the rural sector. Increased 
urban activities in the field of construction business, industries, and the 
investment opportunities in urban enterprises have been making agricultural 
enterprises less attractive to the educated farm youth. This can be remedied 
only by commercialising agriculture, by removing all the inhibiting factors 
and by extending to it all the support even in preference to all other 
sectors. 


Inadequate emphasis on industrialising Agriculture 

1.15 Even in regard to industrial development, our emphasis has been 
unrealistic and misplaced. If only we had started large number of agro¬ 
industries producing the various agricultural inputs, we would not have 
found ourselves today in this precarious condition. Fertilizers, agricultural 
implements and machinery, plant protection chemicals and equipment are 
not only in short supply, but their cost is so high that majority of farmers 
simply cannot afford to use these. The poorest farmers in the world are 
required to pay very high prices for agricultural in-puts. The following 
tables support this statement. 

Table 9 


Approximate retail price of Pest Control Chemicals in different countries — 
(Price in Rupees per ton) Pre-devaluation. 


Name of the country 

BHC 

50% dust 

DDT 

5% dust 

DDT 
50% W.P. 

DDT 

Erdriu 

E.C. 

Parathion 

E.C. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

India • 


2000 00 

800 00 

6320 00 4900 00 

14600 00 

31000 00 

Japan 


1254 00 

573 00 

2867 00 


11773 00 

22667-00 

U.S.A. 





2576 00 



U.K. • 





3404 00 

. , 


France 





2508 00 



Germany 





2464 00 



Italy • 





3248 00 



Belgium 





2441 00 




(Based on the information from the Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Deve¬ 
lopment & Cooperation, Department of Agriculture). 
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Table 10 

Cost of H. S. D. Oil 
Export Local Pumps (Per KL) 



Rs. p 

Kandla 

• 703-50 

Okha ■ 

• 704-46 

Bombay 

• 702-64 

Calcutta 

• 719-16 

Madras 

• 716-55 


(Based on the information received from the Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals). 

In U.K. and some other countries there are always two pumps, one for 
the agriculturists and the other for the non-agriculturists consumers. The 
prices for the agriculturists consumers are comparatively lower by about 
20 to 30% as there is a rebate on duty, taxes, etc. 

As regards the cost of fertilisers please see page 158. 


Prices of Indigenous Tractor in India and similar tractors as available to 

farmers abroad. 


Type of Tractors 

Price in India 
(in Rs.) 

Foreign Price 

Massey-Ferguson 33-HP 

20,800 

£750 or Rs. 16,000-00 

Hindustan 50 HP ..... 

22,000 

About Rs. 20,000 - 00 

Escorts—37—35 HP with Kirloskar Engine 

19,500 

Rs. 17,000-00 


1.16 Large sums of precious foreign exchange could have been saved 
if only we had placed the due emphasis on agricultural industries. Even 
China after realising the mistakes it had committed earlier, decided in 
1964 that heavy industry should in the first place provide increasing amount 
of machinery, chemicals, fertilizers, insecticides, fuel, electric power, irri¬ 
gation equipment and building materials to agriculture. But we in this 
country do not seem to have realized this mistake even now. The large 
number of Public Sector Undertakings which have been promoted for 
manufacturing and distributing the agricultural inputs have only a sad 
story to tell. (Please see chapter on agricultural inputs for details). The 
policy of social control of the means of production has got into rough 
waters in so far as the production and distribution of agricultural inputs 
is concerned. Monopolies in the Public Sector Undertakings, particularly 
in a society which is experiencing all the stresses and strains of a maturing 
political system have tended to create vested interests. Cooperatives are 
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the best example of this. Ideological considerations as to whether these 
undertakings should be in the Public Sector or Private Sector have weighed 
uppermost and not so much the interests of farmers who are the consu¬ 
mers of these inputs. The reasoning behind starting a large number of 
Public Sector Undertakings for this purpose was to ensure that the farmer 
was not exploited with high prices. Unfortunately, inefficiency in the 
Public Sector Undertakings has been responsible for the high cost of 
production. These undertakings are not working to their full capacity, 
consequently the cost of production is very high. Farmer is to pay for 
the inefficiency in Public Sector Undertakings. 

1.17 When Russia faced a similar situation in 1922, Lenin did not 
hesitate to extend concessions to attract foreign capital to step up produc¬ 
tion of agricultural production requisites. When Lenin could offer such 
liberal concessions to attract foreign investment to boost up the production 
of the peasant requirements, we in a democratic country have been battling 
over ideological themes, ignoring the economic factors conducive for the 
success of these production enterprises. It is high time, therefore, that 
we remove all the restrictions now interfering with the development of 
agro-industries and provide all the necessary incentives so that the local 
production of all the agricultural inputs is stepped up immediately to meet 
with the farmers’ needs, and that farmers can obtain these inputs at 
reasonable prices. Economic considerations such as production efficiency 
and profitablity should be the primary consideration in promoting these 
agro-industries irrespective of public or private sector. 

1.18 Industrialising agriculture could have been speeded up if a large 
number of agro-processing industries had been set up in rural areas and 
farmers linked with these industries in regard to their supplies of credit 
and inputs in return to the agricultural produce assured to the industries. 
We would have provided an organised institutional and economic stimulus 
for agricultural development. It would have infused into agricultural 
enterprises the economic concepts which enabled industries to prosper. 
Productivity, planning, cost accounting, management skills, job specialising, 
etc. would have brought with them into the agricultural sector the motiva¬ 
tion for profit. 

1.19 Starting of a large number of agro and agro-processing industries 
in rural areas would have solved the problem of agricultural labourers 
besides ensuring off-farm sources of income to subsistence farmers. The 
problem of 44 million farmers in India with less than 5 acres each could 
be solved only by commercialising agriculture and by providing increased 
economic activities in rural areas. Ultimately it is the large number of 
industries in rural areas whether agro-industries or other industries, which 
can solve the problem of both the agricultural labourers and of farmers 
with uneconomic holdings. It will gradually wean away poor farmers from 
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agriculture to industrial occupation. This is very well brought out by 
Mr. Gordon, the Head of the Bureau of Budget, U.S. Federal Government; 

“No support programme would rescue the poor farmers who 
do not know and who cannot in the future be expected to 
operate successful commercial farms; what they need was assis¬ 
tance in the painful process of transition to non-farm jobs.” 


Plan efforts not fruitful 

1.20 In spite of the three Five Year Plans there has been no marked 
infusion of vitality into the agriculture sector. The present crisis in food 
production as well as in the acute shortage of industrial raw materials are 
an indisputable proof of this. Besides, the facts and figures produced by 
various studies amply support this conclusion. The following table reveals 
the impact of five year plans on agricultural production in relation to 
industrial production. 


Table 11 

Statement showing the National Income, Investment in Agriculture & Industry 
& Increase in Agricultural & Industrial Production. 


National 

Invest¬ 

Increase 

In¬ 

Increase 

Invest¬ 

Increase 

income 

ment in 

in Agri¬ 

crease 

in yield 

ment in 

in indus¬ 

at cur¬ 

Agricul¬ 

cultural 

in area 

per 

Indus- 

trial 

rent 

ture & 

Produc¬ 

under 

acre 

rial pro¬ 

Produc¬ 

prices 

CD. 

tion 

cultiva¬ 

(Index 

duction 

tion 

(No.) 

(Major 

(Index 

tion 

No. 

(Village (Index No.) 

♦ 

Irrigation 

No.) 


t 

& Small 

§ 


excluded) 

t 



Industries, 



(Rs. in crores) 




organised 
industries & 







Minerals) 



(Rs. in crores) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1950—51 • 

110-2 


100-0 

100-0 

100-00 



1951—52 • 

115-3 

354-00 

(For 1951—56 
First Plan) 

100-7 

101-8 

99-00 

188-00 

(For 1951—56 
First Plan) 

73-5 

1952—53 • 

113-5 


107-1 

105-6 

101-3 



1953—54 • 

121-2 


113-7 

109-1 

104-2 



1954—55 ■ 

111-1 


118-7 

112-2 

105-9 



1955—56 ■ 

115-4 


122-2 

113-8 

107-3 


91-9 
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12 3 4 


1956—57 • 

130-8 

835-00 

(For 1956—61 
Second Plan) 

121-8 

1957—58 • 

131-7 


127-5 

1958—59 • 

145-7 


129-6 

1959—60 • 

149-7 


138-5 

1960—61 • 

163-5 

. . 

142-4 

1961—62 • 

171-1 

1460-00 
(For 1961—66 
Third Plan) 

144-8 

1962—63 ■ 

178-0 


144-8 

1963—64 • 

199-0 


149-5 

1964—65 • 

231-3 


147-6 

1965—66 • 


2475-00 
(For IV 

Plan 

proposed) 



5 6 7 8 


114-6 

106-3 

1810-00 
(For 1956—61 
Second Plan) 


116-1 

109-8 



117-7 

110-0 



119-7 

115-7 



121-2 

117-5 


130-1 

121-3 

118-9 2995-00 

(For 1961—66 
Third Plan) 

141-0 

122-5 

118-3 


153-3 

122-7 

121 -.8 


165-8 

121-5 

121-4 

6836-00 
(For IV 

Plan 

proposed) 

^77-4 


{Source : Economic Survey 1966-67 and information from the Ministry of Food, Agri¬ 
culture, Community Development & Cooperation). 


•1948—49 = 100; fCrop Year ending June 1950 = 100; JBase Year 1950—51 = 100; 

§Base Year 1956=100. 

The increase in production has been largely due to extension of the area 
under cultivation. The increase in per acre yields is certainly not com¬ 
mensurate with the investments made and the huge machinery which has 
been built up all these years to promote agricultural production. While 
industrial production increased rapidly due to higher financial resources 
allocated to that sector the increases in agricultural production were 
meagre mainly because of the low financial allocations to this sector. The 
per acre yields are still very low compared to other developing countries. 
The following table gives an idea of the yields/hectare in a few countries 
including India, 


Table 12 


Average yield per Hectare of Important Crops in India and other selected 

countries 


Name of country 

Paddy 
00 Kgs 

Wheat 
00 Kgs 

Maize 
00 K^ 

Sugar¬ 

cane 

00 Kgs 

Cotton 

Lint 

00 Kgs 

Jute 

00 Kgs 

G.Nut 
in shell 
00 Kgs 

To¬ 

bacco 

00 Kg s 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

India - 

16-1 

9-1 

10-1 

466-8 

1-2 

12-9 

8-2 

8-8 

Japan 

51-5 






20-7 

25-9 

U.A.R. 

50-4 

27-6 

27-7 


7-4 




U.S.A. 

45-9 

17-7 

39-3 

567-4 

5-8 


17-6 

25-5 

U.S.S.R. - 

24-3 

10-9 

13-2 

-- 

7-3 



15-0 


(Source : F.A.O. Production Year Book, 1965—except figures for India). 
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1.21 Between 1950-51 and 1960-61, the period covered by the first 
two Five Year Plans the growth rate in agriculture was far below the 
other sectors: 

Table 13 

Growth Rate in Agriculture 


Increase in National income.42% 

Increase net output of agriculture—A.H. and ancillary activities 33 % 

Increase in net output pei worker in agriculture • • '15% 

Increase in net output per worker outside agriculture • ■ • 25 ■ 5 % 


1.22 The survey made by the National Council of Applied Economic 
Research (1962) reveals the gulf not only between urban and rural sectors 
but also within the rural sector itself. In 1962, the per capita net income 
in the rural household sector was only Rs. 247 compared to Rs. 489 in 
the urban sector. The relative backwardness of the rural sector was also 
reflected in the contributions made to national savings in 1962-63. Rs. 237 
crores (15.2%) came from the rural sector while that of the urban sector 
was Rs. 746.60 crores (50.4%). Within the rural sector, the bottom 5% 
of rural households shared less than 1% of rural income while the top 
1% of rural households received 8.9% of rural income; only top 10% of 
farmers have been able to benefit from the plans. Evidently the plans 
enriched the urban economy much more than the rural economy. 

1.23 In regard to the policies formulated and pursued during the 
plans there has been lack of realism. Besides, implementation of these 
policies lacked the vigour necessary. Land reforms, although initiated 
more than 15 years back yet remain to be implemented with all the serious¬ 
ness it deserves. Ideology of social justice is given precedence over the 
economic factors like production in regard to fixing of ceilings on land 
holdings. Consequently, agricultural enterprises are not attracting the 
educated youth and capital investment from other more prosperous sectors 
of the society. The Community Development pattern which was initiated 
in 1952 as an integral part of the five year plans could not succeed in 
organising the rural farming sector. The cooperative policy has not been 
of much help to farmers. The cooperative movement was started to help 
the farmers. Instead, it is now the farmers who are supporting the co¬ 
operative bureaucracy. There is more activity in the cooperative depart¬ 
ment than in the cooperatives (for further discussions please see chapter on 
Agricultural Finance and Agricultural inputs). As regards cooperative 
farming it is another sad story. (Please see chapter under Cooperative 
Farming). 

1.24 Panchayati Raj was introduced in 1959 with a view to provide 
democratic institutions at local levels for promoting participation of rural 
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people in managing their own community affairs including the develop¬ 
ment of their areas. Agricultural development was made the first respon¬ 
sibility on the Panchayati Raj Institutions. We have had by now nearly 
seven years’ experience in regard to the contribution of Panchayati Raj 
to agricultural development. Our experience in this regard is very dis¬ 
couraging. This is supported by the incessant criticisms on the floors of 
the Parliament and State Legislatures and by the various reviews and 
studies made. We would like to summarise below the conclusions drawn 
by a nationwide study conducted by the Programme Evaluation Organisa¬ 
tion of the Planning Commission on the impact of Panchayati Raj on 
agricultural production. (Please see annexure XB). 

1. From, the indications, no effective impact of the Panchayati 
Raj to increase agricultural production has been noticed. This 
is so even in some of the ‘so-called’ advanced states from the 
point of view of working of the Panchayati Raj, such as Andhra 
Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

2. One of the undesirable and disquieting features is the clash 
between the members of the new institutions and the officials 
of the existing development agency. Each group is suspicious 
of the other. 

3. Another disquieting feature is the inability or in some cases, ■ 
unwillingness on the part of these newly established institutions 
to further one of the most primary assignments expected of 
them, i.e., the preparation of village production plans, block 
plans and district plans. 

4. The third disquieting feature is the fact which has been noticed 
universally that members of the Panchayati Raj have shown 
great interest in distribution of loans and subsidies and in works 
programme rather than on expansion of agricultural improve¬ 
ments. Loans have been sought to be sanctioned under pres¬ 
sure and they have been utilised for purposes other than agri¬ 
culture. 

5. It has been observed that the officials of the block and village 
levels have been drawn into group blocks much to the detri¬ 
ment of the development activities in those areas. 

1.25. Besides, even the administrative reviews made by the official 
teams of the Ministry of Food. Agriculture, Community Development and 
Cooperation have highlighted these various deficiencies and defects in 
regard to the contributions of Panchayati Raj to agricultural production 
(Annexure X A). There has been frustration everywhere both among the 
elected representatives and the officials working in these institutions. These 

5—2 ARCND/67 
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conclusions warrant a thorough and serious reconsideration of the policy 
in regard to entrusting the agricultural production functions to Panchayati 
Raj agencies. 

1.26 As regards procedures followed in the formulation of plans, there 
has been lack of realism. Farmers are not at all involved in the formula¬ 
tion of plans for agricultural production. The village or Panchayat Agri¬ 
cultural Production Plans, which were designed some years ago with a 
view to involve the farmers in the formulation of plans for increasing their 
agricultural production, have turned out to be only official exercises to 
satisfy the requirements of the administration. It has not generated any 
interest or enthusiam among farmers. There have been no farmers’ orga¬ 
nisations either at the village level or at higher levels which can voice the 
problems and needs of farmers effectively enough to make the plans more 
realistic. Planning procedures, therefore, do not generate adequate initiative 
and interest. On the other hand, what the farmers should do, is planned 
for at the highest level and communicated to successive lower levels for 
implementation. The man who has to produce has no hand in planning. 

1.27 While the State’s machinery primarily responsible for agricultural 
production is gradually losing its initiative, talent and discretion, the Central 
Government, although responsible only for formulation of national policies, 
and for coordination in the field of agricultural production, but not for 
implementation of the policies, is becoming more powerful. This is evident 
from the enormous increase in the revenue expenditure of the Central 
Government compared to that of the States : 

Table 14 


Revenue expenditure of the Centre and States on agricultural development 
{Agricultural & Rural development) 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Year 






Centre 

States and Union 
Territories 

1 






2 

3 

1950—51 






2,38 

20,80 

1955—56 

■ 





6,87 

26,63 

1960—61 






14,44 

37,80 

1961—62 






17,09 

43,97 

1962—63 






17,16 

52,65 

1963—64 






22,89 

62,39 

1964—65 






30,05 

83,58 

1965—66 






35,56 

97,63 

No. of times increase 

over 1950—51 level. 

Nearly 15 

Nearly 4.7 


( Source : Indian Economic Statistics—Part II—Public Finance—August, 1965) 
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The figures quoted above indicate that the Centre has arrogated to itself 
much more responsibilities than what is provided for under the Constitu¬ 
tion. This is responsible for the rapidly increasing amounts of Central 
Government expenditure which is out of proportion to the States’ expendi¬ 
ture on agricultural development. This is indeed an anamolous situation 
since it is the States which are responsible for implementing agricultural 
production programmes, and not the Centre. 

1.28 This trend has been responsible for the growing unhealthy relation¬ 
ship between the Centre and the States. Plans for increasing agricultural 
production are oriented towards getting more allocations from the Centre 
than towards the maximum exploitation of the potential in' each State. 
This has resulted in the heavy traffic between the States headquarters and 
the National capital. Officers from the States, not to speak of Ministers, 
frequently visit national capital to get higher allocation for their States, 
to get their plans approved, and even to move papers in the Delhi Secre¬ 
tariat. The number of these trips has increased to such an extent that it 
has necessitated each State Government to have its own Guest House and 
Liason Officer at Delhi. The disease has spread to many public sector under 
takings in the country. These also maintain their officers and guest houses 
in Delhi. This must be costing them a good deal of money besides increas¬ 
ing the congestion in Delhi, and consequent problems of housing, health, 
etc. 

1.29 Another effect of the Five Year Plans has been the enormous 
increase in the number of conferences, seminars, workshops, etc. Right 
from the village level upwards including the national and international 
levels a large number of these conferences, seminars and meetings are being 
held. Recommendations are made. Most often these recommendations 
are not acted upon. At the village level farmers have lost seriousness in 
these activities of the Government and are looking at these with amuse¬ 
ment. At higher levels it has increased only the Government activity with¬ 
out any commensurate results in solving the problems of farmers. 

1.30 Another important feature during the last 15 to 16 years has 
been the appointment of a large number of Commissions and Committees 
to go into the various aspects of agricultural production, including agricul¬ 
tural administration. These Committees have been appointed from the 
Block Level to the National Level. Even the Committees with International 
experts have been constituted. Unfortunately, it has been a sad state of 
affairs that many of the recommendations of these Commissions and Com¬ 
mittees have not been acted upon with all the seriousness they deserve. If 
at least some of the major recommendations had been implemented, we 
would have been much better off by now in regard to agricultural produc¬ 
tion. We hope that the Government will hereafterwards concentrate on 
taking firm decision on the various recommendations and on implementing 
these than on constituting more and more Commissions and Committees. 
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Agriculture under capitalised 

1.31 The preseat state of agricultural economy is too weak that it is 
asking for the impossible to expect the bulk of our farmers to save and 
invest on new inputs to increase agricultural produition. The surveys 
made by the NCAER further revealed that ; 

“The percapita income of the villagers is as low as 60 paise per 
day and for 10 millions of the rural population at the bottom, 
it is only 27 paise. 

4.4 crore families owning land under 5 acres cannot reap even Rs. 500 per 
annum of gross income unless their lands are irrigated. Even the non¬ 
farm income of farmers is very meagre and limited due to lack of adequate 
economic activity in rural sector. Such programmes as rural works pro¬ 
gramme and rural man-power projects have not even touched the fringe 
as they have not covered even the landless^ labourers let alone the small 
holders. In contrast, it may be mentioned that farmers’ income from non¬ 
farm sources in Japan, which was 20% of their total income before the 
war. steadily increased to 40% after the war for the group working 0.5 to 
1 hectare and the number of farm house-holds having side jobs increased 
from 40% to 65.5%. Thus, the Japanese farmer is able to invest more 
capital on his land. The Indian farmer on the other hand cannot even 
imagine investment on his land. The Reserve Banks Rural Credit Survey 
in 1961-62 said: 

An average cultivator family borrowed Rs. 205 during that year, 
repaid Rs. 102 and ended the account with a gross accumulated 
liability of Rs. 473.” 

Agriculture, though the most important industry in the country is languish¬ 
ing because it is under-capitalised. 

1.32 Credit availability to farmers has been very unsatisfactory both 
in regard to the quantum and the ease. The cooperatives have not covered 
more than 15% of the credit requirements of farmers for their traditional 
expenditure pattern let along for the modern inputs. Commercial Banks 
have been shy of entering into this field because of the risks involved in 
agricultural enterprises, and because of lack of organisation in agriculture. 
The Reserve Bank’s policy regarding cooperative credit has been more 
recovery oriented. The directive of the Reserve Bank to Commercial Banks 
to give preference to industries in their lending programmes clearly shows 
that agriculture has been neglected even at the highest financing levels. 
Farmers naturally have been going to their traditional money lenders who 
have been supporting them all these y^ars. But this is not helping far¬ 
mers in finding adequate financial resources for investment in scientific 
agriculture (for details please see chapter 4.1). 
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1.33 The flow of capital resources from the other prosperous sectors 
of society into agricultural sector has been very meagre. This is due to 
the above policy and various other inhibiting factors impeding agricultural 
development. Besides, even organisations such as Life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion have been finding it more feasible to finance urban enterprises in 
preference to agricultural enterprises. As against nearly 30% of their 
earnings from the rural sector, the Life Insurance Corporation is contri¬ 
buting hardly 3% towards rural enterprises. It is, therefore, evident that 
agriculture has been very much under capitalised; the policies have not 
been encouraging the flow of capital resources from the other sectors into 
agriculture; the various inhibiting factors are preventing the flow of capital 
resources and infusion of management techniques into the agricultural 
sector. Unless these policies are changed, there is no salvation for agricul¬ 
tural development. 

Front Traditional Agriculture to Scientific Farming 

I 

1.34 The social system in which agriculture was being practised and 
nutured has been fast breaking down and new social and economic 
institutions, efficient and enjoying the confidence of farmers are yet to take 
firm roots in the country. Deprived of the guidance of the age-old village 
wisdom, and unable to get timely help and assistance from outside the 
village from institutions and organizations started by Govermnent efforts, 
it is no wonder that most of our farmers are still resigned to their subsis¬ 
tence type of agriculture. 

1.35 Farmers in India are being frequently dubbed as inefficient, con¬ 
servative and immune to new and progressive ideas. Nothing can be 
farther from truth than this. It is true one does not witness that kind of 
enthusiasm and vitality in our farmers which one looks for in a developing 
country; but this is more due to historical reasons and want of opportu¬ 
nities than to any intrinsic defects in our farmers. Given" the opportunity, 
scope and incentives, our farmers can easily match with the best anywhere 
in the world. Isolated instances of very high performances of our farmers 
in recent years are an undisputed proof of this. 

1.36 Victims of exploitation ancN low status given to him by the 
society and the administration, the Indian farmer has been unable to 
acquit himself efficiently in this scientific age. The law and order adminis¬ 
tration in the past developed in him a sense of fear for the Government 
agency. The procedures of work and methods of approaches of Govern¬ 
ment officials in rural areas have not changed very much. The rules and 
regulations to obtain help and assistance from Government are too compli¬ 
cated for farmers to take advantage of. Naturally, the Development 
Administration in spite of its avowed dedication to serve the interests of 
rural people has failed to evoke the confideHWBuak farmers. Not sure of 
the soimdness and suitability of na* cBitttHieBA ro£ resonable returns for 
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his investments and of the plethora of advices he gets from officials, and 
being exposed to various types of risks, the farmer is often reluctant to 
take chances and is not prepared “to forego the meagre security in the 
hope of a more ample uncertainty”. The promises of crop and livestock 
insurance have yet to become a reality. 

To exaggerate the defects of farmers without even looking into his 
virtues has been one of our greatest mistakes. 

1.37 Our farmers are neither inefficient nor lacking in enterprise. They 
are, as T.W. Schultz puts it; 

“Subject to particular economic restraints that are typical of 
traditional agriculture.”* 

Again to quote Schultz : 

“Strange as it may seem, it is true that on the basis of a strict 
allocative test, these farmers (traditional) are more efficient 
than farmers in most modern agriculture, because the latter 
are in a state of disequilibrium, a consequence of their ‘too 
rapid progress’ ”. * 

If these farmers are not investing enough to increase agricultural produc¬ 
tion it is because they have ; 

“Exhausted all profitable opportunities to invest in the agricul¬ 
tural factors at their disposal. the marginal rate of 

return to investment in agricultural factors of the type which 
farmers have been using is low, so low that there is little or no 
incentive to save and invest.”* 

It is the absence of rewarding investment opportunities within the confines 
of traditional agriculture that is holding the farmers back. The crux of 
the problem is: 

“Where really profitable or rewarding new agricultural inputs, 
including techniques or practices, have been developed and 
produced and supplied to farmers cheaply enough to make it 
worth their while to adopt them and learn how to use them 
efficiently.”* 

Farmers have taken to these without delay or hesitation. Again as 
Schultz says : 

“Where the aim is economic growth from agriculture there is 
no escaping the fact that unless there is a supply of rewarding 
inputs that farmers can acquire, an agricultural extension ser¬ 
vice is an empty institutional gesture.”* 

♦Economic growth from Traditional Agriculture. T. W. Schultz-Agricultural Scien¬ 
ces for the Developing Nations. —pages 185 to 205. 
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Essential requirements of agricultural development 

1.38 The chief motivating factor in commercial agriculture is profit. 
Productivity holds the key for profit. Hence the major concern in com¬ 
mercial agriculture should be towards increasing the productivity of land 
and productivity of worker. Commercialising Indian agriculture, is, there¬ 
fore, the most urgent need. To bring this about, the following essential 
requirements must be met: 

(a) All the factors inhibiting agricultural development should be 
removed—discrimination between agriculture and industry, land 
ceilings irrespective of economic considerations—food policy 
acting as a disincentive to farmers to produce more food, etc. 

(b) Support prices for agricultural produce, fixed at remunerative 
levels, should be ensured for the essential agricultural and live¬ 
stock products. 

(c) Production incentives should be available—an efficient market 
system, insurance against risks involved in agricultural enter¬ 
prises, agro and agro-processing industries, etc. 

If the foregoing are ensured then the farmers are willing to produce more. 
We would be committing a serious mistake if we continue to have the 
impression that farmers are reluctant to grow more. Having been frustra¬ 
ted for all these years, they have been only waiting for an opportunity. By 
the above measures, farmers can be enthused to increase agricultural 
production. This should be met by providing adequate and cheap credit 
and profitable inputs to farmers. 

1.39 Material prosperity is dependent on a continuous and steady 
increase in economic growth. This can be realised only by the accelerated 
pace of agricultural development. The policy should, therefore, be to 
keep economic considerations foremost: ideological considerations can 
afford to wait. But the country cannot afford to wait in regard to the 
supply of food and other agricultural produce. 

Role of Govenunent in promoting Agricultural Development. 

1.40 Agriculture in India is primarily a private sector industry carried 
on by nearly 61 million farmers. It has to be appreciated that no Govern¬ 
ment machinery can grow either food or fibre. It is the farmers who have 
to produce and to decide what, when and how to produce. Although 
majority of farmers produce primarily for their own consumption, they 
are also businessmen in their own way. Caught in the economic restraints 
of traditional agriculture and a situation of unrewarding investment oppor¬ 
tunities and lack of profitable inputs, they have not been able to respond 
to the call of the Government to produce more. 
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1.41 While it is the farmers who are concerned with taking decisions 
and producing crops and livestock. Government has been going on setting 
up national production targets and breaking these down to the village and 
even farmers’ levels. These are targets over which Government have no 
control. And yet targets, such as coverage of area by improved seeds, 
fertilizers, etc., production of so many million tons of foodgrains, etc. are 
continued to be fixed and achievements assessed. In this process, the 
machinery of the Planning Commission, the Ministry of Food and Agri¬ 
culture, State Agricultural Departments are continuously growing and ex¬ 
panding to be able to perform these exercises to the satisfaction of the 
Governments. 

1.42 Other instances of increased governmental activity in areas which 
are not legitimately their’s have been State Trading in foodgrains, produc¬ 
tion, distribution and marketing of inputs, administering agricultural credit 
directly, etc. These are commercial and banking activities which are best 
operated by agencies and organisations who operate on business principles 
and not by Government which is designed for altogether a different purpose. 
Government should have only promotional interest in all these business 
activities. The consequences of these trends have been very grave; an 
ever expanding administrative machinery with hectic activity but not com¬ 
petent for efficient management of commercial enterprises. The rapidly 
increasing Government expenditure has been a burden on the meagre 
resources of the country. Monopolies to public sector and cooperative 
undertakings and the Government policies in this regard have curbed 
private initiative in this sphere. 

1.43 In the light of the foregoing we suggest that Government should 
confine its functions to the following areas :— 

(i) To evolve a national agricultural policy articulating the economic 
goals to be achieved, land tenure, taxation, investment and 
price policies, etc. 

(ii) To supply a set of fiscal and monetary policies that would sup¬ 
port the desired growth rate from both the resources and incen¬ 
tive view points. 

(iii) To initiate and support agricultural research to provide high 
pay-off inputs which farmers will find profitable to apply. 

(iv) To encourage the growth of institutions and organisations, which 
undertake commercial activities relating to production, distri¬ 
bution and marketing of agricultural inputs and servicing agri¬ 
culture. 

(v) To formulate and implement plans for increasing agricultural 
production in such spheres of activities oven which Govern¬ 
ment has control. 
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(vi) To initiate and support programmes of agricultural education. 

(vii) To provide the infra-structure for agricultural development, 
i.e., roads, transport, power, etc. 

(viii) To provide production incentives to farmers through assured 
remunerative prices, crop insurance, etc. 

(ix) To provide a legislative framework wherein farmers cannot be 
exploited, but on the other hand they can get quality service 
from trade, enjoy security of land, influence through their 
associations political decisions on matters affecting them and 
build up an efficient marketing system which operates under 
normal market mechanism. 

Agricultural Administration and its key role, 

1.44 Agricultural administration as it is organised today, is woefully 
unsuited to perform this supreme task. Taking its birth in the last quarter 
of the 19th century it remained dorment for over 50 years absorbing in 
the meanwhile all the maladies and defects of the law and order adminis¬ 
tration. Its past legacy of selling agricultural inputs to farmers is not yet 
completely given up. The Agricultural administration has been torn into 
separate and independent water-tight compartments with very little coordi¬ 
nation among them. Efficient and inefficient are both treated alike in 
respect of emoluments and promotions, etc. Work is judged more by 
reports of superiors based on subjective assessment rather than by an 
objective evaluation and actual performance. The entire working pattern 
of the personnel is oriented to satisfy the superiors at higher levels rather 
than to enthuse and energise the farmers. Officials are lost in a maze of 
scriptory assignments, inspections and other unproduqtive activities unrela¬ 
ted to farmers’ problems and needs. Frustration prevails everywhere. 
Everyone tries his best to escape to posts where he can play safe. Talents 
run away from the field unable to bear the burden of frustration. The 
Central Government jobs offer attraction with high remuneration and less 
responsibilities for direct action. The operational area abounding with 
problems of farmers is starved of capable personnel. No wonder this 
panorama of Government administration has not enthused the farmer into 
any worthwhile activity. 

1.45 Agricultural administration in India should be thoroughly reorga¬ 
nised to perform the three most important functions ;■ 

(a) To educate farmers in the new scientific ideas and to enthuse 
them to apply these ideas ; 

(b) To solve the problems of farmers ; and 

(c) To ensure supplies and services required for agricultural pro¬ 
duction efficiently. 

6—2 ARCND/67 
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To enable the agricultural administration to perform the above functions, 
it is necessary that the competence of the personnel should be improved. 
Their status should be higher, their powers must be adequate, their emolu¬ 
ments must be comparable with those in any other Government technical 
professions, and they should enjoy bright prospects. There should be 
adequate rewards for good performance judged by contributions to increased 
production. Equally important, there should be strict enforcement of 
punishments for inefficiency. Our efforts in this Study Team have been 
to design an Administrative Machinery for agricultural production which 
is dynamic and competent for promoting agricultural development quickly. 

Our Approach to reforms in Agricultural Administration. 

1.46 It is very disturbing to everybody in the country to realise that 
in spite of our 20 years of hectic activity particularly in the agricultural 
field, we have yet to enthuse the majority of-our farmers and to give them 
the hope for a better tomorrow and the means to realise these hopes. We 
have been seriously concerned with the state of frustration prevailing among 
farmers throughout the country. Equally serious is the demoralisation to 
which the personnel in agricultural administration have become victims. 
Even the agricultural industry has been choked up with unrealistic policies, 
controls and procedures. We are caught in a situation which, if not stopped 
and rectified forthwith, will endanger the very security of our nation. This 
calls for a supreme national effort. 

1.47 The reforms in Agricultural Administration which we are sugges¬ 
ting are essentially aimed at rectifying this situation and for infusing 
dynamism into the agricultural sector. The suggestions we have made are 
based on the following approaches which we have emphasised as basic 
to reform the agricultural industry in this country;— 

(1) Trust the farmer and involve him fully in the formulation and 
implementation of policies concerning agricultural develop¬ 
ment : 

(2) Remove all the inhibiting factors in agricultural production ; 

(3) Offer the best economic and social incentives to farmers and 
help in raising their status and that of the farming profession ; 

(4) Industrialise agriculture and extend the scene of economic 
activity to rural sector by encouraging the growth of agro and 
agro-processing industries in potential rural areas and by provi¬ 
ding suitable incentives for the growth of institutional activities 
in rural areas. 

(5) Provide the maximum possible resources to stimulate activities 
contributing to increased agricultural production. 
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(6) Redefine the Union-State relationship in agricultural develop¬ 
ment in the context of the provisions of the Constitution and 
provide for strengthening the agricultural administration at the 
levels closer to farmers. 

(7) Provide for competition in the field of economic activity so 
that farmers may be able to get their requirements at reasona¬ 
ble prices. 

(8) Provide for rapid improvement in the organisational and fimc- 
tional efficiency of Indian agriculture. 

(9) Profit from the experience of other countries which have made 
striking advances in agriculture. 

(10) Design an agricultural administrative machinery best suited for 
agricultural development, and in particular to educate, to 
enthuse and to serve the farmers. It should be simple, integra¬ 
ted and eflScient. 



CHAPTER II 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY 
1. NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL POLICY 
Agricultural Policiesi in the context of Five Year Plans 

2.1.1 Agricultural policies in India were given a concrete shape for 
the first time when the First Five Year Plan was formulated. Reorganis¬ 
ing and strengthening the rural economy have been the principal aims. 
Land reforms, consolidation of holdings, cooperative farming, settlement 
of landless agricultural labourers, have been the major policies to achieve 
this ain^ A national co-operative policy has emerged to help the process 
of revitalising the economic forces in rural areas. Community Develop¬ 
ment Programme and National Extension Services were introduced essen¬ 
tially to reorganise the administrative machinery particularly in the districts. 
In the context of the socialistic pattern of society a number of public sector 
undertakings have been started in various enterprises including agriculture. 
This has been in accordance with the policy of social control of the means 
of production. The foregoing have been some of the major policies 
affecting the agricultural sector. 

Impact of the Agricultural Policies 

2.1.2 In spite of the magnitude of efforts put in and the extent of 
resources utilised the agricultural sector has been very sluggish. Although 
the'present crisis is an undisputed proof of this, even the facts brought out 
by several studies bring this out in unmistakable terms. Evidently both 
the agricultural policies and the way in which these are implemented need 
critical re-examination particularly in the light of our experience all these 
16 years. Arthur Lewis says, “If we were to pick a single factor as the 
last common cause of low rate of economic growth, it would have to be 
the absence of vigorous agricultural policy.” Not only the implementation 
of the agricultural policies has lacked the vigour but the policies themselves 
have lacked realism. 

2.1.3 A predominantly agricultural country like ours depending on 
agricultural production for its survival and progress cannot afford to 
neglect its farmers or treat them with scant respect. The national policies 
should be primarily designed to give the highest place for its farmers and 
the farming profession. While the national political philosophy should 
receive foremost consideration, this would not be to the exclusion of the 
basic economic laws which govern the rate of economic growth; for the 
latter is fundamental to the material prosperity of the nation. “Our first 
responsibility” wrote Orville L. Freeman, the American Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture speaking about American agriculture, “is to American farmers who 
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have not received a fair return for the abundance they have given us and 
equal to the labour, capital, risk, and managerial competence they have 
been putting to it. We need a continuing, well-defined, well-understood 
programme that will guarantee adequate incomes for farmers without 
penalising consumers of farm products. Such a policy has to be more 
than an year-by-year expedient. It must embrace not only an assurance 
of fair income, but an expansion of sources of strength that have made our 
agriculture great; serious support of the owner-operated family farm; the 
retraining of farmers displaced or made under-employed by technological 
developments; diversified vocational opportunities in rural areas; help to 
youngmen who wish to enter farming; recognition of the place and needs 
of those who too easily call ‘small’ or ‘marginal’ farmers; an assurance of 
continuity in a business that, unlike industry,, cannot control its return and 
some of its operations; and a willingness to act on the conviction that 
farming is a way of life that influences the lives of all of us.*” How grate¬ 
fully they express their debt to American farmers! 

Recommendations 

The national agricultural policy should provide for the realisation of 
the following objectives in the shortest possible period. 

1. Conferment of ownership title on land to the tiller. 

2. Securing higher stable income to farmers. 

3. Production incentives including a realistic price policy, an 
efiicient marketing system and crop and livestock insurance against 
risks. 

4. Easy availability of adequate capital resources to farmers 
and others engaged in agricultural enterprises. 

5. Production and distribution of agricultural requisites in ade¬ 
quate quantities and at reasonable prices. 

6. Development of irrigation potential both surface and under¬ 
ground, on top priority. 

7. An infrastructure conducive for rapid agricultural develop¬ 
ment, and in particular: 

(i) Large number of agro and agro-processing industries in 
rural areas with farmers having relationship with these. 

(ii) A service oriented administrative machinery which is effi¬ 
cient in giving new ideas to farmers, in solving their pro¬ 
blems and in ensuring supplies and services to them. 

♦Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, in the Foreword to “After a Hundred 
Years—The Year book of Agriculture—1962”—U.S.D.A. 
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(iii) A net work of roads, bridges in rural areas, and power 
supplies for agriculture. 


Land Reforms 

2.1.4 Land reforms were introduced with the First Five Year Plan. 
Abolition of intermediaries tenancy reforms, ceiling on holdings, extension 
of owner cultivation have been the components of the land reforms policy. 
Judging from the statistics produced regarding the progress achieved in 
these spheres the picture appears to be bright. About 3 million tenants and 
share croppers have acquired ownership of more than 7 million acres. 
Over 2 million acres of surplus area in excess of the ceiling limits have 
been declared or taken possession of by Government in 9 States. The 
1961 census data showed that out of the every hundred cultivators, 76 
were owner-cultivators, 15 were owner-cum-tenant cultivators, and only 8 
were poor tenant cultivators. But these figures do not reveal all about 
the actual situation. The Fourth Plan draft outline summarises the posi¬ 
tion as follows: 

“There were, however, shortcomings in several directions. Sub¬ 
stantial areas in some regions of the country were still cultivated 
through informal crop-sharing arrangements; there were eject¬ 
ments of tenants through the devices of voluntary surrenders; 
the fair rent provision were not enforced effectively in all cases; 
and the ceiling had been evaded through the well-known device 
of transfers and partitions and not much land was made availa¬ 
ble for distribution to the landless”. 

2.1.5 The Fourth Plan draft outline lists the following defects and 
deficiencies in the implementation of the land reforms policy; 

(a) Administrative arrangements for enforcement and super¬ 
vision are often inadequate and public opinion has not been suflB- 
ciently built up to quicken the pace of reforms. 

(b) Records of tenants do not exist in several States and are 
often incomplete and out-of-date even where they do. 

(c) The economic condition of tenants, even where they have 
been conferred permanent rights still continue to be weak. 

(d) In some States, such as Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Madras and West Bengal (in respect of Bargadars) the existing pro¬ 
vision of security of tenure are of a temporary nature. Comprehen¬ 
sive measures for converting tenants and share croppers into owners 
have hot yet been adopted. Delay in enacting comprehensive 
legislation creates a great deal of uncertainty which is inimical to 
efforts for increasing agricultural production. 
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(e) Even the apparently restricted right of resumption for per¬ 
sonal cultivation, as in practice, widened the scope of enactments. 
Besides such resumption upsets the economy of small owner-cum- 
tenant farmers who had leased in small areas to make up viable 
units of cultivation. 

(f) Numerous ejectments of tenants have occurred under the 
guise of ‘voluntary surrenders’. This has tended to defeat one of 
the major aims of land reforms, namely, providing security of tenures 
for the tiller of the soil. 

(g) The rents as fixed by law are still high in Andhra Area, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Madras, Punjab and West Bengal. 

2.1.6 From the foregoing it is clear that the land reforms policy has 
not been implemented with the vigour and urgency it demands. The lack 
of progress has been attributed to legal, administrative and other factors. 
We cannot understand the logic behind all these excuses for implementing 
one of the most fundamental and basic of the policies primarily meant for 
providing to the farmers the best incentive for agricultural production, 
namely ownership of land. While in countries like Japan and Taiwan they 
could implement this within a period of 5 to 10 years without seriously 
dislocating the political and social situation in the country, it has been 
unduly delayed for too long in this country. Evidently vested interests are 
having a powerful hand in this. 

Recommendations: 

1. Uncertainties created by Reforms should be removed forth¬ 
with. Urgent steps should be taken to ensure that the tenants 
(tillers) get the ownership rights within a period of two years at the 
most from now. The legal obstacles, if any, should be removed 
forthwith. Administrative arrangements should be tightened up. 
Unless a farmer has this basic security all other efforts to increase 
agricultural production would be in vain. 

2. We are not in favour of the Government coming in between 
landlord and tenant for collecting fair rent from the tenant and 
paying to the landlord. This would be an additional administrative 
burden even when rent is collected in cash. Moreover, it leads to 
all sorts of malpractices. We suggest, therefore, that instead of 
making elaborate and administrative arrangements to implement 
this decision the tenants should be given the title deeds within next 
two years as stated earlier. 

2.1.7 As regards the implementation of the policy of ceiling on hold¬ 
ings the reports reveal that up to the end of Third Five Year Plan over 2 
million acres of surplus land in excess of the ceiling limits have been 
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declared or taken possession of by Government in 9 States. The surplus 
lands are being distributed to tenants, uneconomic holders and landless 
agriculturists. As already stated earlier even this provision has been evaded 
through various devices. It is very difficult to get a correct picture of the 
situation all over the country. 

2.1.8 The ceilings on holdings have had an undesirable effect in the 
agricultural sector. It is not attracting educated youths to farming. Invest¬ 
ments from urban sectors in agricultural enterprises have become shy on 
account of this. Modernisation of our farming has been handicapped. 
Moreover, it has to be recognised that most of the marketable surpluses 
have to be contributed by large economic farms and not by small holders. 
Thanks to some of the modern inputs quite a few farms have been able to 
commercialise their agriculture particularly in areas near to urban centres. 
Vegetable and fruit cultivation, hybrid varieties of certain crops are example 
of this. 

2.1.9 The policy of distributing surplus land to landless agricultural 
labours has only perpetuated and increased the uneconomic holdings. This 
adds to our present problem. Moreover, fixing ceilings on land holdings 
irrespective of economic factors, such as, production, wpuld be a fatal 
mistake. The ideology of social justice seems to have taken precedence 
over economic facts. There is a supplementary relationship between small 
and big farms. This cannot be-ignored. Large farms can experiment on 
new ideas. Agricultural machinery and other equipments owned by large 
farms can be made available to smaller farms round about on hire basis. 
In a way smaller farms stand to benefit by the successful operation of 
larger farms in their vicinity. It is necessary also to enable efficient men to 
settle on land and to invest on agricultural development. This cannot be 
done by the present ceilings on land holdings. Therefore, we feel that 
ceilings on land holdings should be more realistic. Surplus land may be 
distributed to farmers with uneconomic holdings so that they may increase 
the size of their holdings to economic level. There should be no feeling in 
the country that agriculture is being discriminated. If any body wants to 
acquire lands over and above the ceilings prescribed and were to be able 
to manage it efficiently, he .should be allowed to do so by paying higher 
graduated taxes. 

Recommendations 

1. Our policies should be primarily production oriented. Even 
ceilings on land holdings should be considered on the same basis. 
Holdings which are contributing to high levels of production should 
not be disturbed on this reasoning. 

2. Land ceilings Act should be repealed, and replaced by a 
■ provision for graduated taxes for the extent of land over and above 

the minimum prescribed. 
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2.1.10 Consolidation of holdings has been another constituent aspect 
of the land policy. Nearly 30 million acres had been consolidated, accord¬ 
ing to reports, up to the end of Second Five Year Plan. Another 28 
million acres had been targetted in the Third Plan. As against this about 
25.5 million acres were consolidated during the first four years of the Third 
Plan. This target of the Third Plan,.it is now reported, has been fully 
realised. 

2.1.11 There are no two opinions about the need for consolidating 
the present scattered agricultural holdings, and it should be expedited. The 
entire area should be covered in the quickest possible time. With a view 
to see that consolidation of scattered holdings lends to the adoption of 
scientific farming practices, it would be necessary that this process is based 
on a survey as to the potentialities. In the meanwhile, the provisions of the 
Inheritance Law have to be immediately changed. 

Recommendations: 

1. Consolidation of the present scattered agricultural holdings 
should be expedited. 

2. Immediate measures are called to change the provisions of 
Inheritence Law to prevent further fragmentation of agricultural 
holdings. The legislative measures should be flexible enough to 
meet all contingencies, such as, exchange of land, etc. 

2.1.12 The problem of uneconomic holdings is being tackled through 
cooperative farming and land settlement schemes. Cooperative farming 
has been a failure judged from the performance of the large number of 
cooperative farming societies started all over the country. These have 
been sponsored and nurtured mainly by Government. They have not 
contributed either to increased agricultural production or to the develop¬ 
ment of cooperative attitude among the members. The country cannot 
afford to continue to experiment with such ^ costly venture like this. 
Hence this policy should be immediately abandoned, (discussed in further 
detail in a later chapter). The solution to the problem of uneconomic 
holdings lies not in bringing together farmers with meagre resources and 
less enlightenment, but in linking up these farmers with agro and agro¬ 
processing industries in rural areas for their requirement of credit, inputs 
and technical know-how in return for the supply of their produce to these 
industries. Increased economic activities in rural areas should gradually 
provide for absorption of farmers with uneconomic holdings in industrial 
and other enterprises. 

2.1.13 The problem of landless labourers is sought to be removed 
through distribution of Government waste lands, and lands found in excess 
by the implementation of ceilings on land holdings. Rural Works Pro¬ 
grammes have been started to provide employment for landless labourers. 

7—2 ARCND/67 
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Mere distribution of land without the necessary wherewithal would be a 
serious mistake on the part of the Government since it increases our prob¬ 
lems. Therefore, distribution of land should not be done unless accom¬ 
panied by other resources. We should not forget that increasing the pro¬ 
ductivity of land, diversification and industrialisation of agriculture will 
provide more employment for the labourers and our approach should be 
to concentrate on these lines rather than to distribute lands to landless 
labourers. 


Recommendations: 

1. The policy of building Cooperative Farming Societies under 
Government pressure and State patronage should be given up. 

2. Indiscriminate distribution of land to landless agricultural 
labourers unaccompanied by the necessary wherewithal to enable 
them to cultivate these lands profitably, should be stopped forth¬ 
with. Our aim should be to diversify, intensify and industrialise 
agriculture as this will provide ample employment to landless 
labourers. 

Land and Water use policy 

2.1.14 The land utilisation pattern today in the country is so outmoded 
that it requires a thorough redesigning if scientific farming on extensive 
scale has to yield the desired results. Large extents of lands need to be 
reclaimed and put to productive use. Some of the best lands which can 
be used to produce high yields of crops are presently being planted to fuel 
trees while some"of the worst lands which ordinarily should be under pasture 
or under forests are being subjected to cultivation of field crops. The 
potentiality of particular areas for specific types of cropping pattern is 
not being fully exploited for want of a reliable guide. In the absence of 
such a guide, resources are being wasted for producing crop.s in areas either 
unsuited or less suited to those crops. 

Recommendation: 

A National Standing Commission of experts should be appoin¬ 
ted to undertake a national survey of potentialities for agricultural 
development for evolving land and water utilisation pattern. This 
pattern should take into consideration the potentialities available, 
the resources which need to be fully exploited and other factors for 
extensive introduction of scientific farming. It should form the guide 
for the Central and State Governments to invest their resources to 
achieve the best results in agricultural production. This should also 
form a guide for consolidation of holdings. 
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2.1.15 In regard to water utilisation for producing crops the story is 
not different. The availability of water for irrigation is limited. Even if 
all the available water, both the surface and underground resources inclu¬ 
ded, were to be utilised fully we may not be able to irrigate more than 50% 
of the total cropped area. This demands more economic use of water for 
producing optimum yields of crops. The various sources of irrigation water 
have to be exploited in a coordinated manner to derive the maximum 
benefits. Where underground water resources cannot be tapped profitably, 
priority should be given for exploiting and utilising the surface water 
resources and vice versa so that no area need go without some benefit or 
other from irrigation. The present policies in regard to exploitation of 
irrigation water resources has resulted in a number of disputes between the 
States, and this has caused a good deal of controversy in the country. 

Recommendation: 

A national water use policy must be evolved keeping in view 
the urgent necessity to exploit the irrigation potential fully and as 
quickly as possible and to- ensure there is no injustice done to any 
State. The policy should provide for utilisation of irrigation water 
from surface resources or from underground resources depending 
upon the technical and economic feasibility. 

2.1.16 It is estimated that nearly 12 million acres of land are presently 
not put to productive use because of marshiness and salinity. Besides, 
there are vast extends of waste lands which are also lying idle. 
Government of India has been thinking of starting a Land Development 
Corporation at the all-India level to promote the reclamation and develop¬ 
ment of these waste lands all over the country. We are not in favour 
of an all-India corporation for agricultural enterprises since agriculture is 
a State subject. Moreover, all-India corporations have not fared well all 
these years in contributing to increased agricultural production. We are 
also not in favour of Government starting large sized State Farms of 5,000 
to 10,000 acres in extent as it has also not proved successful. We do not 
want indiscriminate distribution of these surplus lands to landless labourers 
for the reasons advanced earlier. We are anxious that persons and organi¬ 
sations with better management techniques, and who have or who can 
muster the necessary capital resources should be attracted to reclaim and 
develop these lands. This will certainly add to increased agricultural pro¬ 
duction apart from stimulating scientific agricultural practices in the neigh¬ 
bouring areas. All facilities should be given to such enterprises. There 
should however, not be any subsidy or grants to such enterprises. 

Recommendation: 

Government waste lands should be leased out on a long term 
basis for individuals and organisations who come forward with 
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capital resources and management techniques to develop these 
lands. Blocks of land with a minimum extent of 300 to 500 acres 
have to be leased out. Their production requirements including 
credit should be ensured since it contributes to increased agricul¬ 
tural production. There should, however, be no grants or subsidy. 

Cooperative Policy 

2.1.17 The national cooperative policy is aimed at providing credit, 
inputs and marketing facilities to farmers. This policy is now being 
implemented with all the Government support. Cooperative institutions 
have been the main instrument for advancing rural credit and in this it is 
fully backed up and supported by the Reserve Bank. Special facilities 
have been made available to the cooperative sector for undertaking proces¬ 
sing and marketing operations in respect of agricultural produce. 

2.1.18 The cooperative policy has got into rough waters. Cooperati¬ 
ves have become the monopoly of professional cooperators. Farmers have 
yet to reap the benefits from the cooperatives, as stated in the earlier 
chapter. (For detailed discussion on this the chapters on Agricultural 
Finance and Agriculture Inputs may please be referred to). The monopoly 
rights given to cooperatives in the fields of agricultural credit and supplies 
of inputs have landed us in a precarious situation today. When this agency 
has become inefficient and incapable of meeting the requirements of far¬ 
mers we are suddenly faced with a situation where other alternative agencies 
have not yet come up to take over these jobs all over the country. The 
special protections given to cooperatives have not only stiffled the growth 
of other agencies and institutions, biH have contributed to the growth of 
inefficiency in the cooperative sector itself. It is high time that we place 
the production criteria higher than any other criteria in encouraging the 
growth of any particular type of institution. 

Recommendation: 

The cooperative policy should be subjected to a thorough re¬ 
examination. Cooperatives should be allowed to stand the test of 
their efficiency in a competitive field. The protections given to the 
cooperative so far, such as monopoly rights in regard to supply of 
inputs, and the subsidies and grants should be stopped. 

Reorganisation of the Administrative Machinery 

2.1.19 Community Development and NFS were introduced in 1952 
with a view to reorganise the administrative machinery to speed up the 
process of rural development. Panchayati Raj was introduced in 1959 to 
provide for democratic institutions at the village, block and district levels. 
These institutions were supposed to mobilise local participation and support 
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for formulation and implementation of the plans for development. A nation 
wide network of the administrative machinery has come into existence with 
the starting of National Extension Service. 


2.1.20 The experience of these years as well as a number of studies 
and reviews made and the discussions on the floors of the Parliament and 
States’ Legislatures reveal that the Community Development machinery has 
not delivered the goods in so far as increased agricultural production is 
concerned. On the other hand it has led to the growth of unhealthy trends. 
The technical departments have been fhistrated. The impact of Panchayati 
Raj on agricultural production has been only negative. More about these 
policies has been discussed in the preceding chapter as well as in the last 
chapter. 


Recommendation: 

Agricultural production should be the responsibility of Agricul¬ 
tural Department. This demands a single line command from village 
to State level. Panchayati Raj institutions should not be entrusted 
with agricultural administration. 

Public Sector undertakings 

2.1.21 A number of public sector undertakings have been started by 
the Central and State Governments to promote agricultural development. 
The work of these undertakings has been reviewed by a number of Organi¬ 
sations and by the Parliamentary Committee. The losses incurred by a 
number of Government-run Dairy Milk Plants have been furnished separa¬ 
tely in the chapter on agro and agro-processing industries. 


2.1.22 The poor performance of the public sector undertakings has 
been ascribed to various reasons. These undertakings have been function¬ 
ing more as an extension of the Government agency concerned with all 
the defects and deficiencies of the administration extended even to these 
commercial undertakings. The Directors of the Board of Management 
are mostly Government officials and nominated by Government holding 
multiple directorship in a number of companies—this has led to inefficiency. 
The procedures and methods are almost a duplication of those prevailing 
in the Government administration today. These are unsuited to under¬ 
takings which should operate strictly on business principles. Besides, the 
monopolies and protections given to these undertakings have deprived them 
of an opportunity to compete with other agencies in the field. Again, 
economic considerations have not dominated our motive in promoting 
these undertakings. 
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Recommendatiion s: 

1. The public sector undertakings should be completely auto¬ 
nomous and free from Government interference to enable them to 
operate strictly on business principles. Government control should 
be limited to the absolute minimum necessary to ensure safety of 
its investments. The Board of Directors should consist of men 
who are professionals and experienced in the various fields of activity 
which the undertaking is entrusted with. Government officials should 
not hold multiple directorship in a number of companies. 

2. In view of the acute shortage of the various agricultural 
requisites the country is facing today, there should not be any mono¬ 
poly given to any single organisation or agency in the fields of 
production and distribution of the various inputs and other require¬ 
ments. Uniform treatment should be meted out to all organisations 
irrespective of whether they are in the public or private sector, as 
long as they operate efficiently, keep to the standards, do not exploit 
any section of society. 

Taxation policy 

2.1.23 Farmers today are paying land revenue, surcharges on land 
revenue, water rates where there is irrigation facility, betterment, levies for 
the improvements effected by Government and agricultural income-tax in 
respect of specified commercial crops and above the prescribed minimum 
income. Besides, these farmers are paying heavy taxes indirectly. Cost of 
agriculture inputs has gone up so much (pages 15 & 16) that most of the 
farmers find it unremunerative to use these. The prices of consumer goods, 
have gone up several fold while the income of farmers is still very low. 
No wonder that in spite of all the Government proclamation and appeals 
to increase agricultural production, farmers are not coming forward. There¬ 
fore, the taxation policy affecting the farmers and the agricultural industry 
should be thoroughly reviewed immediately with a view to provide attrac¬ 
tive incentives not only to farmers but to others as well who are interested 
and engaged in agricultural enterprises. This is urgent for mobilising the 
required capital resources for agricultural development and to attract enter- 
preneurs. 

2.1.24 The land revenue has, of late, become a subject of controversy. 
Nearly Rs. 125 crores (1965-66) are received through land revenue all Over 
the country. Besides land revenue, water rates and betterment levies are 
adhoc and not based on any scientific criteria. While urban people do not 
generally pay betterment levies for any improvements effected, farmers are 
made to pay this when an irrigation project is constructed etc. On the other 
hand farmers should pay for the quantity of water received and other services 
which they make use of just like the urban people also pay for these 
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services. There should not be any discrimination between urban and rural 
sectors in regard to the taxation, 

2.1.25 In the context of the socialistic pattern of society, the ultimate 
ownership of land vests with the State, farmers, enjoying only the rights 
of cultivation and sale. With the acceptance of this principle farmers 
have to pay only rent to the Government not a revenue, since Government 
cannot tax its own property. Also, it is not correct for farmers to pay 
betterment levy when Government effects improvement on its own property. 
This amounts to farmers subsidising the Government. On the other hand 
the best thing to do is for the Government to effect all improvements and 
collect rents from farmers. This rent should be related to the investments 
Government makes. Secondly, whether farmer should pay two taxes, 
namely, land revenue and agricultural income-tax is another matter which 
should be seriously considered. While urban people are exempted from 
paying income-tax upto a certain minimum of incomes farmers have to 
pay the land revenue irrespective of whether the land produces anything or 
not. The water rates now being paid for by farmers are different for 
different crops and do not bear any relevance to the quantity of water used. 

Recommendations: 

1. The taxation policy affecting farmers and the farming profes¬ 
sion should be subjected to a thorough re-examination by an expert 
commission keeping in view the legal, constitutional, moral and 
social aspects apart from the factors of equity of treatment to all 
sections of society. Such an expert commission should be appointed 
forthwith. 

2. The water rates should be paid on the basis of the quantity 
of water used by farmers. 

Price Policy 

2.1.26 Remunerative prices for agricultural commodities are a power¬ 
ful incentive to farmers to produce more. The Agricultural Prices Com¬ 
mission has been charged with the responsibility of suggesting the price 
policy to be adopted by the Government of India. It is really unfortunate 
that although we have passed through the Five Year Plans serious steps 
were not introduced till very recently. It was only the food problem 
which prompted the Government to introduce the minimum support prices 
for foodgrains. Even these support prices have no meaning at present in 
the light of the higher market prices prevailing. Government, therefore, 
had to purchase from the farmers at a price higher than the support prices. 
Consequent on the implementation of the food policy a number of un¬ 
healthy trends have developed. What concerns us more is their effect on 
food production. The food policy is presently acting as a disincentive to 
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farmers to produce more food. , (Discussed in detail in the chapter on 
Food Policy). 

Recommendations: 

1. Price support should be an instrument of State Policy in 
order to ensure production of any crop at any moment when the 
State needs it. 

2. The Agricultural Prices Commission should fix the minimum 
prices taking all factors into account, and in particular the follow¬ 
ing aspects: 

(a) Interest on the cost of land 

(b) Interest on investment. 

(c) Cost of production including managerial cost. 

(d) Input costs, wages, taxes, casses, depreciations, etc. 

(e) Intermediary losses owing to bad seasons, characteristic of 
the area and such other factors. 

(0 Reasonable margin of profits as compared with other sectors. 

3. In fixing the prices, inter-crop parity should also be taken 
into consideration along with the average cost of production. 

2.2 UNION-STATE RELATIONSHIP IN AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

2.2.1 Sustained and continuous agricultural development results from 
the progress of and inter-action among agricultural technology, social insti¬ 
tutions and attitudes and values. These influence each other, and in turn, 
are influenced by the political ideology the country has before it, the Cons¬ 
titution it has adopted, and the ways and means followed to give effect to 
the Constitutional provisions. 

Constitutional Provisions 

2.2.2 India is a Sovereign Democratic Republic with constituent States. 
Constitutionally the States enjoy autonomy in respect of a number of 
subjects. The legislative powers of the Union and the States have been 
precisely defined in the exclusive lists, besides the concurrent list of sub¬ 
jects over which both the Centre and the States can exercise legislative 
power subject to approval, and in case of conflicts, final say by the Centre. 
Besides, Articles 248, 249 and 250 have given vast powers, almost ‘Police 
powers’ to the Centre. Article 312 pertaining to .All-India Services 
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strengthen the hands of the Centre. Articles 256—263 pertaining to admini¬ 
strative relations between the Union and the State Governments impose an 
obligation on the State Government, for securing compliance with Union 
laws, and also empower Union Government to issue necessary directives to 
State Governments for this purpose. Articles 264—300 regarding finan¬ 
cial relations between the Union and the States (269—assignment of the 
proceeds of taxes levied and collected by the Centre; 270—compulsory 
division of income-tax; 273—grants in-aid on the basis of the recommen¬ 
dations of the Finance Commission accepted by Parliament; 282—discre¬ 
tionary grants under the general power of the Centre for public purposes) 
have placed the Centre in a very strong position. Since the beginning of 
Five Year Plans, Article 275 is over-shadowed by Article 282 under which 
Plan schemes as recommended by the Planning Commission are financed. 
Although the Legislative powers in the three lists emphasise States’ auto¬ 
nomy, the other articles cited above and the financial resources of the 
Centre and its control over these have made the States depend more on 
the Centre; and as a result, problems of Union-State relations particularly 
in planning and development have become more complex. 

Experience so far 

2.2.3 Although agriculture is in the State’s exclusive sphere of Legis¬ 
lative Powers, exercise of its financial powers by the Central Government 
could severely restrict the ambit of the States’ exclusive control of matters 
connected with agriculture. Besides, price control, marketing, international 
trade, inter-state trade, social and economic planning, banking and credit, 
control of foreign exchange, standards of education and industries. Union 
powers of taxation and others (in the Union and Concurrent lists) reduce 
States’ autonomy to negligible proportions. The financial powers of the 
Union, its command over most part of the elastic and productive sources 
of revenue leave the States without the means of making an effective use 
of their autonomous powers. 

2.2.4 The division of legislative powers between the Union and the 
States together with the Centre’s command over the major' portion of the 
financial resources has resulted in complications in the field of agricultural 
development in particular. In view of the States’ autonomy, the Centre 
can only be a policy making and coordinating agency, and for implemen¬ 
tation it must use the States’ machinery. Formulation of policies has become 
difficult due to accent on autonomy of States in fields where powers duties 
and responsibilities are inter-meshed. National policies for food, increasing 
agricultural production, changing crop pattern, research, manufacture of 
inputs needed, price policy, etc. are difficult to be evolved due to regional 
claims by autonomous States. On the other hand, the Centre has been 
growing stronger in influence due to Five Year Plans and the handling of 
International assistance, both financial and technical. National priorities 
and urgencies have become difficult to be seen by the States in the same 
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perspective as the Centre. Food crisis and the steps to resolve it affords 
an example of the pressures between surplus and deficit States and the 
Centre. In such a situation, national priorities get upset. The Centre’s 
concern for seeing to the implementation of the national policies increases. 
While the Centre has no direct implementing agency in agricultural deve¬ 
lopment, it has expanded the Central machinery for coordination. The 
Union Government has introduced a number of schemes with set patterns 
almost uniform throughout the country. The Central Schemes, Centrally 
sponsored schemes. Centrally assisted schemes, are an example of this. 

2.2.5 The expansion of the Central Government machinery has gone 
to such an extent, no doubt with an anxiety to see to the expeditious 
implementation of the plans, that duplicate agencies and institutions have 
come into existence in almost the same spheres of activities. A list of 
these duplicate institutions is furnished in Appendix VIII. 


2.2.6 The Planning Commission has been able to influence the State 
Plans through allocations and particularly through the Centrally sponsored 
and financed schemes. The Central agencies have been able to act as regu¬ 
latory bodies bringing pressure on States to implement the various program¬ 
mes. This is being done through persuation, through administrative channels. 
States’ annual plan discussions, assessment, teams, etc. persuation through 
the National Development Council, regulating the magnitude of Central 
assistance and through political and party streams. Excepting in broad 
policy matters, the influence of political parties in resolving Union-State 
conflicts in agricultural development has not yet been significant. Regional 
schemes and pressures get an upper hand in the absence of a rational 
principle. 


2.2.7 In the planning process there is lack of sufficient initiative and 
impulses from the States; and the Centre has to provide these. There is a 
predominence of official exercises and views whereas the reactions of the 
field level at grass-roots do not secure adequate expression. There are no 
representative farmers’ organisations powerful enough to voice the farmers’ 
views. In spite of the wide variations in the country the plans reflect more 
uniformity. The States set up their priorities more on the same lines as that 
indicated by the Planning Commission. Although Planning Commission 
has developed some competence in planning methodology, the same is not 
true of the States where most of the Plan formulation is done by adminis¬ 
trators. The instances are rare where the State is prepared to face a cut in 
Plan size because it wanted a different set of priorities than what the 
Centre had suggested. In the absence of well-organised studies to base 
independent Plan outlines at the State level the administrators find it only 
too convenient to follow what the Central directions indicate. In this pro¬ 
cess some of the schemes really necessary to the peculiar conditions or 
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local needs of the States may be dropped by the Commission or may 
receive low priority. 

2.2.8 While the Central Government has to finance a large part of 
development activities under the plan, the recurring development expendi¬ 
ture has to be met under the States’ revenue account. This has been 
increasing the financial burden of the States while their revenues are limi¬ 
ted. The Fourth Finance Commission has declined to bring plan expendi¬ 
ture within the purview of its recommendations on the basis of its reason¬ 
ing: “The importance of planned economic development is so great and 
its implications so essential that there should not be any division or res¬ 
ponsibility in regard to any element of Plan expenditure’’. Under this 
pretext the States’ powers have been taken away by the Centre. In view 
of the unhealthy repercussions which have followed by the adoption of 
this procedure and the consequent strained relationship between the Centre 
and the States this matter requires serious reconsideration. The fear that 
is constantly expressed by the Central Government authorities that States 
may not spend their resources on projects according to national priorities 
is really unfounded. If at all this fear has occurred it is mainly due to the 
pattern of financial assistance evolved during the last 15 years. On the 
other hand, if the States are allocated much of the Cet^tral sector finances 
as per the Article 275, and any further assistance to the States come in the 
form of loans and not as grants and subsidies, there is no doubt whatsoever 
that the States will begin to look to the priorities more seriously than they 
are today. Their priorities today are mainly with a view to get as much 
allocation from the Centre as possible. Besides, there is ho clear picture 
of the potentialities in the country which the States can use as their guide 
in investing their resources to increase agricultural production. The 
problem, therefore, needs to be remedied not by strengthening the influence 
of the Centre but by providing a conducive environment wherein the States 
can realise their responsibilities and invest their resources on priority items 
in the most potential areas. 

2.2.9 The question of transferring agriculture’ from State to Union list 
of legislative powers is clearly out of consideration in view of the vastness 
of the country. The wide variations in agricultural conditions, the variety 
of problems, the innumerable number of farmers engaged in agricultural 
production would make the Central Government agencies incapable of 
exercising direct control if agriculture is transferred to the Union list. 
“Union action should be confined to providing financial support to States’ 
systems, exercising only high level supervision and granting all possible free¬ 
dom 6f action to the States. In India, strongly decentralised and the simp¬ 
lest possible organisational patterns are likely to yield results.” 

2.2.10 Keeping in view the experience so far gained in regard to the 
Union State relationship in agricultural development and the urgent 
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requirements for mobilising all the resources and initiative in the country 
the following recommendations are made; 

Recommeodatioiis 

1. The Central Government, in the agncultural field, should 
be concerned mainly with the following functions:— 

(a) Formulating national plans for agricultural production; 

(b) Helping States during emergencies; 

(c) Developing national land and water utilisation pattern; 

(d) Appointing National Commissions for important nationwide 
problems in agricultural production; 

(e) Dealing with international assistance and collaboration; 

(0 Foreign trade; 

(g) Watching the international trends and advising the States; 

(h) Problems of national importance and priorities ; 

(i) Providing high level expert guidance to the States; and 

(j) All other matters as per the provisions in the Constitution. 

2. The funds for the plan schemes which are presently being 
operated under Article 282—discretionary powers should be operated 
under Article 275—grants-in-aid. The terms of the next Finance 
Commission should cover these funds also. 

3. A National Standing Commission of Experts in agriculture 
and allied fields should be appointed to evolve land and water 
utilisation pattern for the country. This pattern should indicate the 
potentialities and the scope for developihent in various fields. This 
would be the guide for the States and the Centre on the basis of 
which they can use their resources to exploit the potential fully and 
decide on priorities. 

4. The prevailing system of grants to the States from the 
Centre on an adhoc basis should be stopped. This should be repla¬ 
ced by low interest long term loans to the States. This will be an 
end to the habit of States competing with each other to get as much 
of the share of Central resomces as possible, using all sorts of 
pressures including political pressures. This has led to artificial 
schemes and targets which may not always have relevance to the 
local needs and priorities. The States will then draw up more 
realistic plans and will seek for Central loans only for such pro¬ 
jects and programmes which, they are sure, will pay higher dividends 



in terms of increased agricultural production. This is also a remedy 
for the growing frustration in the States. 

5. A Committee of Experts at the Government of India level 
should be appointed to process the schemes from the State Govwm- 
ments asking for loans. This Committee should advise the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the technical and economic feasibility of the 
schemes. 

6. An evaluation cell should be attached to the Board for Agri¬ 
cultural Development at the State level. This cell should not expand 
itself into a big organisation. It should make use of all other evalua¬ 
tion organisations already functioning, both:^in the public and pri¬ 
vate sectors. It is our opinion that frequent evaluation of the pro¬ 
grammes has been more of an interference, and hence it is not 
conducive. The object of periodic evaluation should be to locate 
inhibiting factors and to highlight encouraging trends. 

7. The Centre should refrain from entering into any field which 
is legitimately in the States’ jurisdiction. Accordingly the follow¬ 
ing actions are urgently called for ; 

(a) The Centre should hand over agricultural research, educa¬ 
tion and training institutions to the States while retaining only 
the All India institutions. Similarly, the various oflBces and 
posts which have been created to supervise and bring pressure 
on the States for implementation of programmes should be 
done away with. The States’ Liaison Unit in the Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture should be abolished. The various 
marketing offices and laboratories presently administered by 
the Central Government should be handed over to the States. 

(b) All-India Corporations started by the Centre in the public 
sector should be replaced by State level Corporations. This, 
however, should not apply to the Food Corporation of India 
which should continue with more powers arid freedom of 
action. On no account, these National Corporations should 
be allowed to stand in between Central Government and the 
States in regard to channelising of financial resources to the 
agencies in the States or providing technical guidance etc. 

(c) The States should review the existing institutions, develop a 
rationalised pattern, and eliminate duplication and over-lap- 
ping, strengthen the remaining with proper equipment, com¬ 
petent and well-paid staff and adequate resources. 

(d) In regard to agricultural research, education and extension the 
Central Government has responsibility to ensure maintenance 
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of standards. To achieve these objectives a National Accre- 
dition Commission should be set up by the Centre to ensure 
that the institutions of higher education maintain standards 
of teaching. This will provide a satisfactory basis for finan¬ 
cial support and for ensuring supply of adequately trained 
man-power for public piurposes. In regard to research, there 
must be provision for an annual report and critical assess¬ 
ment of research done both at the Centre and State institu¬ 
tions by selected reputed scientists for each discipline. 

Memorandum of agreement should be introduced between 
the Central and State Government agencies in respect of 
projects which need their mutual collaboration. This should 
also include the commitments in regard to supplies and ser¬ 
vices. The memorandum should detail the specific responsi¬ 
bilities of the Centre and the State in implementing the pro¬ 
jects. The time schedule within which the projects have to 
be completed should find a mention in the memorandum. 

2.3. MACHINERY FOR PLANNING FOR AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The place of P lannin g in socio-economic devdopmm^ 

2.3.1 Planning for socio-economic developments has come to occupy 
a very important place in the efforts of the developing countries to pro¬ 
gress rapidly. Even the advanced countries have taken to planning as an 
important means for balanced development. The developing countries are 
under a severe pressure for rapid development while their resources are 
limited, their potential still remains to be exploited, and in many cases still 
to be explored fully. Planning, therefore, offers a means of assessing the 
present state of their economy, setting goals to be achieved and specifying 
the methods to reach the goals. 

2.3.2 Systematic efforts towards the planned development of the coun¬ 
try were initiated in 1951 with the First Five Year Plan. We have now 
passed through three Five Year Plans, and are presently in the second year 
of the Fourth Plan although the precise shape and magnitude of the Fourth 
Plan have yet to be finalised. The achievements of the plans so far in ful¬ 
filling the targets of economic growth in particular have, become the focus 
of intense criticism all over the country. Of late, the role of the Planning 
Gomihission has also been subjected to severe controversies. The academic 
and theoretical exercises and projections by the Planning Commission are 
poorly reflected in performance. No doubt, the National policies and 
actions contribute a great deal to the wide gulf between professions and 
performance in so far as our plans are concerned. It would be appropriate 
in this context to quote a para from the report to the President of the 
United States of America from the Committee to strengthen the security 
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of the Free World (known as the Clay Report) on the scope and distribu¬ 
tion of United States Military and Economic Assistance Programme:— 

“There is a difference between sound national budgeting in 
economic and social terms on the one hand and theoretical long¬ 
term national development planning as it is often encountered. 
Extrapolations of mathematical models based on questionable 
statistics for debatable base periods seem to have a way of going 
wrong, even when it is possible to find economists who agree 
with each other. Furthermore these long-term projections have 
been of little or doubtful value and frequently have proved harm¬ 
ful by directing attention to the theory of economic develop¬ 
ment at the expense of its practical implementation. Sound 
Governmental planning consists of establishing intelligent prio¬ 
rities for the public investment programme and formulating a 
sensible and consistent set of public policies to encourage growth 
in the private sector.” 

Experience w far. 

2.3.3 The Five Year Plans are formulated after tripartite consultations 
between the Ministries of the Government of India, the Planning Commission 
and the State Governments. Policies are laid down in broad terms by the 
National Development Council which the Cabinet has to approve. The 
Parliament has to accept the plan with such modifications as it may suggest. 
While this is the pattern at the National level the machinery for planning 
at the State level and particularly below the State level is not at all satisfac¬ 
tory. At the State level there is usually a Planning Department in the secre¬ 
tariat. All the Departments are to send their plan proposals to the Planning 
Department which coordinates and puts up a draft plan for consideration 
and approval by the State Development Council. Then it is sent to the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. A number of working groups set up at the all-India level 
by the Planning Commission and involving the concerned Ministries consi¬ 
der the various proposals both from the States and the Centre and suggest 
schemes and allocations for each major facet of the programme. 

2.3.4 The various departments concerned with agricultural porduction, 
namely, agriculture, animal husbandry and veterinary services, cooperation 
and marketing, irrigation, horticulture and fisheries departments have their 
own planning wings, but these planning wings do very little of original 
work; but mostly conform to the directives received from the planning 
department at the secretariat and tailor their departmental plans accordingly. 
In accordance with the proposal made by the Planning Commission and 
the Government of India some time ago a separate officer in the agricul¬ 
tural seceretariat in the States has been appointed exclusively for agricul- 
tiual planning. The Commissioner for Agricultural Production in many 
States is also designated as the Commissioner for Planning. ' 
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2.3.5 At the district level the Collector where there is no Panchayati 
Raj, and Zila Parishads in other states, coordinate the district plans before 
these are sent to the State level. But these district plans are merely propo¬ 
sals from the several departmental officers fitting into the financial alloca¬ 
tions as intimated to them. There is very little initiative and scope for 
considering the local problems and priorities as these differ from the blue¬ 
print received from above. At the village level the Panchayat agricultural 
production plan, we have stated earlier, is merely an official exercise, and 
not the expression of farmers as to their problems, needs and the methods 
of solving these problems. 

2.3.6 piere have been no farmers’ organisations powerful enough to 
reflect the needs, problems and views of farmers on the policies and pro¬ 
grammes for agricultiv&l production. The few that exist are only at the 
state and national levels. Even these do not have actiye contacts with the 
village level: with the result there is no effective communication between far¬ 
mers at the village level and these organisations at the state and national 
level. A number of seminars, conferences and workshops, etc. have been 
organised to involve farmers in the process of formulation of plans and for 
securing their participation in the implementation of the plans. A number 
of farmers have also participated in these forums. But the appeals of far¬ 
mers made through this media and the recommendations of these forums 
have often fallen on deaf ears. Most of the basic problems of farmers 
still remain to be tackled. It is no wonder farmers have been losing 
interest in the Government’s programmes. In fact they have developed 
scepticism towards these plans and programmes. It is indeed a dangerous 
trend. Without the participation of farmers the plans are becoming un¬ 
realistic and ineffective. 

2.3.7 If agricultural plans are to be realistic it is necessary that the 
planning agency must be strengthened at the levels where these plans have 
more relevance, namely the State and the farmer. It will not serve any pur¬ 
pose if there is a strong planning organisation at the Centre while similar 
organisations are non-existing or are very weak at the operational levels. 
Keeping these factors in view and also the recommendations we have made 
in the earlier chapter on the ‘Union State Relationship for Agriculutral 
Development’ we suggest that the following actions should be initiated 
forthwith: 

Recommeiufetioiu: 

1. Farmers” organisations should be encouraged from the 
village level upwards. Learning from the experience of the past, 
it would not be wise for these organisations to be at the mercy of 
the Government for their financial requirements. These organisa¬ 
tions can be strengthened if they are entrusted with definite functions 
through which'they can render useful service to farmers on the one 
hand and can help the Government in formulating realistic policies 
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on the other. One such function would be approving the Village 
Plan for agricultural production before it is accepted for implemen¬ 
tation. Federations of farmers’ organisations at the block, district, 
state and national levels should be encouraged. 

2. A District Council for agricultural production should be set 
up at the district level with the District Agricultural Development 
Officer as Chairman. Representatives of the , various farmers’ 
interests, Panchayati Raj and co-operative movements, and industries 
related to agriculture should be the members of the Council. The 
Collector of the district, the Chief executive officer of the Zila 
Parishad and the other district officers concerned with agricultural 
production should also be the members. The Council should 
approve the district pl^n for agricultural development and review the 
performance. 

3. A State Board for agricultural development should be set 
up at the State level. Its functions should be to approve the State 
plan for agricultural development and to review the performance. 
Subject to indications to be given by Government regarding the 
financial resources available the Board should be responsible for 
the agricultural plan and programme. The Board should have the 
Minister in charge of agriculture as Chairman. Among the mem¬ 
bers should be included, the representatives of farmers’ organisa¬ 
tions serving the various, interests in agriculture. Chairman of the 
Agricultural Development Corporation, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Agricultural University, President of the Chambers of Commerce, 
and the representatives of cooperative and Panchayati Raj move¬ 
ments, and the heads of departments concerned with agricultural 
production. The Commissioner for Agricultural Development should 
be the Secretary of the Board. 

4. There should be an Expert Committee to advise the State 
Board on all matters coming up for consideration before it. This 
Committee should not consist of whole time experts, but they may 
m^et quarterly. 

5. The Planning wings working in the different departments 
concerned with agricultural production should not continue. A 
strong planning division should be set up in the department of agri¬ 
cultural development we have proposed (please see chapter on the 
‘Pattern of Agriculture Administration’). The staff working in the 
planning division should be given opportunities to develop its 
expertise in planning methodology. This planning unit will assess 
the resource potentialities and feasible projects, and submit propo¬ 
sals and plan outline for consideration by the State Board for Agri¬ 
cultural Development. These proposals should be channelised 
through the expert committee referred to above. 


9—2 ARCND/67 
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6. The State Development Council may continue to be a body 
for approving the State Plan. But the State Level Board for Agri¬ 
cultural development should be the most appropriate body for 
approving the State plan for agricultural development. 

7. Since Agriculture is a State subject the responsibility of the 
Centre in regard to planning gets reduced. This necessitates streng¬ 
thening of the planning machinery at the State level and below. 

2.3.8 Coordination at the planning stage involves decisions regarding 
policies and strategies. Policy commitments on institutional and organisa¬ 
tional set up without adequate analysis of the effect of such institutions on 
raising agricultural productivity has something to do with the poor perfor¬ 
mance of the plans; for example, cooperatives and Panchayati Raj. These 
two are concerned with the supply of agricultural credit and inputs to far¬ 
mers and with the formulation and implementation of local plans for 
increasing agricultural production. Our experience so far with these two 
movements has been very discouraging. With the result, farmers today 
in many areas are not able to get adequate and timely credit and inputs. 
This has handicapped agricultural production to a considerable extent. 
On the other hand, Panchayati Raj institutions have not been able to involve 
the farmers in the formulation and implementation of the plans. 

2.3.9 The plans have tended to perpetuate uniformity of approach all 
over the country in regard to the programmes. The basic character of Indian 
agriculture, namely, wide variations from area to area has been ignored. It 
has resulted in an unrealistic administrative machinery. It is also responsible 
for turning farmers apathetic to agricultural programmes. Since the local 
needs and problems cannot be easily reconciled with the uniform pattern 
of schemes and projects, the local participation has also been receding. 
Farmers, who are to decide and act in an agricultural production are largely 
ignored. These defects can be remedied only when the responsibilities for 
agricultural planning are shifted from the Centre to the States. This is our 
firm conviction. 

2.3.10 In planning and implementing agricultural programmes too many 
departments of Government are involved both in the States and at the 
Centre. The co-ordination which was supposed to be brought in by the 
Community Development Movement is lacking. At the Central Govern¬ 
ment level a number of agencies in the several Ministries and Planning Com¬ 
mission are presently involved in preparing and furnishing the necesary back¬ 
ground material and factual data for the formulation of plans for agricul¬ 
tural production. The Department of Economic Affairs in the Ministry of 
Finance, the Economic Growth and Policy Section of the Planning Com¬ 
mission, the Statistical and Survey Division, the Agricultural Division and 
the Perspective Planning Divisions of the Planning Commission, the Central 
Statistical Organisation, the Department of Economics and Statistics in the 
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Ministry of Food and Agriculture may be mentioned in this connection. 
Besides, a number of other agencies, both governmental and private, such 
as the Institute of Economic Growth, National Council of Applied Econo¬ 
mic Research, National Sample Survey etc. are also involved. There is 
necessity for coordinating the efforts and programmes of these agencies. 

Recommendations: 

1. Panchayati Raj should not be given direct responsibility for 
planning and implementation of agricultural production programmes. 
They have a number of municipal and other social welfare func¬ 
tions to attend to. They should, however, be represented on the 
bodies meant for consideration and approval of agricultural plans. 

2. Cooperatives should not be given monopoly in^ the fields of 
agricultural credit and supplies of inputs. Cooperatives should find 
representation in the District Agricultural Council and the State 
Board for Agricultural Development. 

3. At the Central level, there is no necessity for the continuance 
of the Agricultmal Division in the Planning Commission, and hence 
this should be abolished forthwith. On the other hand, there should 
be a small wing in the Ministry of Agricultural Development at the 
Centre for attending to the work relating to agricultural planning. 
Its function should be to give concrete shape to the agricultural 
plans keeping in view the national perspective. Since we have pro¬ 
posed that the planning wings in the States should be strengthened, 
the responsibility for the Central Planning Wing in the Ministry of 
Agricultural Development will automatically get reduced. 

4. There should be better coordination between the various 
agencies and the Ministries in the Central Government who are 
presently involved in the preparation and furnishing of the back¬ 
ground material and factual data for the formulation of plans for 
agricultural production. The Planning Wing in the Ministry of 
Agricultural Development should be the coordinating agency. 

5. Administrative procedures relating to the formulation of agri¬ 
cultural plans should be very much simplified. The amount of scrip- 
tory work load which is involved in the planning process should be 
reduced a great deal. It is necesary to see that agricultural plans 
at local levels are as simple as possible to enable the large number 
of farmers to understand and appreciate the same. This will help 
their identification with the plans. 

2.3.11 Planning for man-power utilisation in the agricultural sector 
both in the official agencies and in the private spheres has not been satis¬ 
factory. In the official administrative agencies the technical man-power is 
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not being properly utilised. Many technical persons are being wasted in 
administrative posts. Even in the technical fields, their particular specifi¬ 
cations and capacities are often misused. This is due to the fact that the 
present policies, procedures and rules for recruitment and promotion are 
out of date with the needs for development age. 

Recommendation: 

A technical manpower utilisation branch should be attached 
to the planning division both in the Department of Agricultural 
Development at the State level and in the Ministry of Agricultural 
Development at the Centre. 

2.3.12 The machinery for agricultural intelligence is weak in the 
country today. This is reflected in the lack of reliable statistics and data 
to formulate plans on a realistic basis. There is urgent need for building 
up an extensive net work of organisation competent to collect and analyse 
agricultural intelligence relating to acreage, crops and live-stock, estimates of 
area, number and production, marketing information, etc. 

Recommendation: 

The machinery for agricultural inteliigence should be re-orga¬ 
nised from the village to national level. It should be integrated with 
the pattern of agricultural administrative agency we have sugges¬ 
ted. The District Agriculttiral Development Officer should be in 
charge of this work in the districts. There should be a division of 
agricultural intelligence in the Department of Agricultural Devlop- 
ment at the State level and in the Ministry of Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment at the Centre. 


2.4 FOOD POLICY 

2.4.1 The present food policy has attracted our attention mainly due 
to its impact on farmers and through them on agricultural production. 

2.4.2 The stagnation, in recent years, in the agricultural sector, and 
particularly in regard to the production of foodgrains, and the rapidly 
rising demand for the same necessitated Government intervention to ensure 
equitable distribution of available foodgrains at fairly reasonable prices. 
This led to State Trading in foodgrains. Procurement of foodgrains through 
levy on producers, millers and traders, food zones to cardon off the deficit 
from the surplus States and fixation of support prices of foodgrains have 
been the essential components of the Food Policy. The rationale of this 
Food Policy has been explained by the Government on tlie floor of the 
Parliament and through various forums and publications. ' The Govern¬ 
ment’s policy on food has been supported by the Foodgrains Policy Com¬ 
mittee in its report submitted to Government last year. Summaries of the 
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reports of the Foodgrains Policy Committee, Agricultural Prices Com¬ 
mission and of the Symposium on Price Policy and Economic Growth are 
appended to this report as Annexure X-C. 

2.4.3 Our food problem is certainly not of recent origin. It has been 
with us for the last 25 years. This has been realised by Government all 
along. The Foodgrains Policy Committee—1943 the second Foodgrains 
Policy Committee—1947, the Foodgrains Procurement Committee—1950, 
the Foodgrains Enquiry Committee—1957, the Study Team on Fair Price 
Shops—1960, and the Foodgrains Policy Committee of last year bear 
ample evidence to this. In spite of all these committees and their recom¬ 
mendations, the situation is none the better. In fact, it is getting worse. 

2.4.4 The table below indicates the production trends and the imports 
during the last 15 years. 

Table 15 

Area and production of total foodgrains and the import of cereals on 
Govererment of India's account. 


Area under Production Quantity of Value of 
total food- of total cereals im- Imported 
Year grains (in foodgrains ported on cereals 

000 hecta- in 000 Government (Rs. in 
res)* tons* of India’s crores) 
account 
000 tons 


1 







2 

3 

4 

5 

1946 • 









2,285 

7611 

1947 • 









2,371 

93-99 

1948 • 









2,787 

129-72 

1949 • 









3,765 

144-60 

1950 • 







97,321 

58,825 

2,159 

80-60 

1951 ■ 







96,961 

51,996 

4,801 

316-79 

1952 • 







102,088 

59,201 

3,926 

209-07 

1953 







109,065 

68,821 

2,035 

85-95 

1954 • 







107,858 

68,035 

843 

48-53 

1955 • 







110,560 • 

66,850 

711 

33-11 

1956 • 







111,136 

69,855 

1,443 

56-34 

1957 • 







109,480 

64,311 

3,646 

162-39 

1958 ■ 







114,764 

77,141 

3,224 

120-51 

♦Relate to the years from April to March. 
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Table 15— Contd. 


2 3 4 5 


1959 • 

1960 • 

1961 • 

1962 • 

1963 • 

1964 • 

1965 • 

1966 • 


115,823 

76,672 

115,581 

82,018 

117,232 

82,706 

116,009 

78,448 

116,253 

80,243 

117.533 

88,996 

111,642 

72,264 


3,868 

141- 

41 

5,137 

192- 

84 

3,495 

t29' 

56 

3,640 

141 

09 

4,536 

183 

60 

6,266 

266 

‘25 

7,462 

290 

■32 

10,358 

523' 

■31 


Source : 1. Summary tables published by Economic & Statistical Adviser, Ministry of 
Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation—Nov. 66. (For area and 
production figures). 

2. Bulletin on Food Statistics, February, 1966—Directorate of Economics & Statistics, 
Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation. (For imports 
figures). 

It is clear from the above table that there is no corelation between produc¬ 
tion and imports of foodgrains. 

“The per capita import of cereals has almost doubled in 1965 
as compared to 1962. Imported cereals constituted nearly 11% of 
the net availability in 1951, 2.5% in 1956, 5% in 1961 and a little 
over 10% in 1965. In the case of wheat, the import content was as 
high as 41% in 1965. The position, however, was somewhat com¬ 
fortable during the first and second plan periods”.* 

The increase in the production during the first two plans was due mostly 
to extension of area under cultivation and increase in the area under irri¬ 
gation. The increases in the subsequent years have been attributed to 
intensive methods of cultivation including extensive use of inputs. But 
the instability in the growth rate and the erratic behaviour during the 
Third Plan period cannot be explained merely due to the incidence of 
drought and unfavourable weather conditions. These have, no doubt, 
contributed to shortfall in production. But it strongly indicates that scien¬ 
tific farming has not taken deeper roots, and farmers’ abilities in dealing 
with unfavourable situations by making suitable adjustments have not yet 
been developed. It also indicates that in spite of the fact that the food 
problem has been with us for the last 25 years, no serious afforts have been 
made to tackle the situation on a more realistic basis. The increase in 


*Source ; Regional variations in social development and levels of living—A study of 
the impact of plan programme—Volume I, page 5—P.E.O., Planning Commission, Govern 
ment of India, 1967. 
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imports in spite of increases in production since 1951 clearly indicates that 
our food problem is more due to our policies and the administrative 
machinery rather than to mere shortfalls in production. 

2.4.5 In support of this conclusion, there is another fact which is 
revealing. Although food production has been increasing according to 
statistics, market arrivals have actually been decreasing. The following 
table illustrates this :— 


Table 16 


Market arrivals of rice 


Year 

No. of markets 
studied 

Arrival of rice 
October to September 

1960-61 

94 

12,464,000 Qntls. 

1961-62 • • ■ 

94 

13,218,000 ,, 

1962-63 

94 

12,547,000 „ 

1963-64 

94 

10,800,000 ,, 


The decreasing market arrivals have been attributed to hoarding by the 
trading class and also due to withholding of stocks by farmers. At least 
the latter is not true. The situation is due to social factors, such as, 
increase in the number of people without increase in the productivity, 
higher consumption levels due to increasing prosperity, etc. Cattle and 
livestock have also been making increasing demands on the limited sup¬ 
plies of foodgrains. This is due to reduction in the area under pasture and 
meagre availability of other cattle feeds. Besides these, the present food 
policy with restrictions on transport and the system of levy have been 
responsible for the reduction in the market arrivals of cereals. 

2.4.6 We have imported since 1946 nearly Rs. 3,200 crores worth of 
foodgrains. This has been indeed a huge sum of money. If we had utili¬ 
sed this money to step up indigenous production of fertilizers and other 
inputs and for offering remunerative support prices to farmers, the story 
would have been different. We need not have gone begging for food all 
over the world. 

2.4.7 The continued import of foodgrains, besides draining away the 
precious foreign exchange resources, have been causing additional burden 
to the national exchequer, because of the necessity to subsidise their cost. 
The following table reveals the amount spent by way of subsidy for the 
grains issued from the Central stocks during the last 6 years. The extent 
of subsidy has been on the increase. 
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Table 17 

Subsidy on imported cereals. 



1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 


11-79 

16- 97 
20-17 
19-28 

17- 48 


76-34 


+37-25 on Milo 


6-82 

8-23 

12- 03 , 

13- 07 
10-20 
16-71 

10-22 55-80 
on Milo 


The subsidy has been necessitated by the high economic cost of the impor¬ 
ted foodgrains. The following table reveals the difference between the 
economic cost and the issue prices and the subsidy per quintal in respect 
of rice, wheat and milo;— 

Table 18 


Issue prices and Subsidy on imported foodgrains 

(Rs. per quintal predevaluation) 


Foodgrains 

Economic Cost Issue price 

Subsidy 

Rice 

102-50 

50 to 70 

32-50 to 44-50 

Wheat - 

66-46 

50 

(up to 14-11-66) 
55 

11-46 

Milo 

52-10 

33 

19-10 



40 

12-10 

Included in the 

economic costs are, the 

F.O.B. cost of 

foodgrains, the 


freight charges, and the incidentals. The incidentals alone come to Rs. 9.15 
per quintal of wheat, Rs. 7.42 for rice and Rs. 9.20 for coarse grains. 
This includes charges on gunny, clearance charges at port, handling charges 
at depots, inland freight, rent on godowns, establishment charges, interest 
on capital, transit and storage losses, insurance and 15% extra on adhoc 
basis. The administrative expenditure on handling the foodgrains is really 
heavy. While the private trade can handle the transport, storage and hand¬ 
ling of foodgrains at a nominal charge. Government is incurring heavy 
expenditure. Besides, it has a proliferated machinery to administer this 
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programme. This expenditure on handling foodgrains and on subsidising its 
sale is ultimately charged to the consumer who is made to pay more of 
direct and indirect taxes. Efficiency in food trade is, therefore, important 
and very necessary from the consumers’ point also. The intermediary costs 
have to be reduced to narrow the gap between the producers’ and consu¬ 
mers’ prices. 

2.4.8 There is more enthusiasm in regard to imports which are only 6 
to 10 million tons annually while the farmers in India who produce 80 
million tons are still largely neglected. Their needs are still to receive due 
attention from Government. 

Conclusions and recommendations 

1. The present food situation is more due to policies, and the 
administrative machinery than due to a mere shortfall in production 
alone. 

2. The Food Policy has been more distribution oriented than 
production oriented. Although this may be a short term measure, 
the tragedy is that it is having a severe setback on food production 
itself. 

3. The large amounts which are being spent for importing food- 
grains should have been utilised for stepping up indigenous produc¬ 
tion of fertilizers and to offer more remunerative support prices to 
farmers. That this has not been done all these years is a glaring 
mistake in our policy. 

4. Instead of subsidising the cost of imported foodgrains, the 
amount should be utilised for providing higher remunerative prices 
for farmers. The imported foodgrains should be utilised for build¬ 
ing up buffer stock. 

5. Aggressive open market purchases would help in procuring 
more foodgrains and this will also stimulate increased production. 
The subsidy, which is presently being given to undersell the impor¬ 
ted foodgrains, should be utilised for meeting the difference between 
higher purchase price in different States and lower selling prices. 

6. While the private trade can handle the food distribution at 
a nominal charge, the State Trading has imposed a heavy financial 
burden on the Government. The policy has neither been helping 
farmers. Both from the point of view of consumers and producers, 
efficiency in food trading has to be ensured. 

,7. Adequate steps should be taken to modernise and improve 
the handling capacity at the ports to receive quickly and transport 
the imported grains and also to facilitate quick handling of exports. 

10—2 ARCND/67 
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Food Policy a review 

2.4.9. To set right the deteriorating food situation. Government has taken 
the following steps:— 

(a) Increased procurement of foodgrains. 

(b) Import of foodgrains. 

(c) Distribution of foodgrains through fair price shops. In 1965, 
there were about 1.1 lakh fair price shops serving about 89 
million people. By May 1966, statutory rationing covered 25.5 
million people while fair price shops covered 84 million people. 

(d) Licensing of traders in foodgrains has been strengthened and 
improved. The traders are obliged to furnish security deposits, 
exhibit stock levels and prices prominently and furnish infor¬ 
mation to the authorities as to where they are storing grains. 

(e) Fixing of wholesale and retail prices by the State Governments. 

(f) Reserve Bank of India has instructed all' the scheduled banks as 
a part of the selective credit control policy to restrict their 
advances on foodgrains. 

(g) Formation of State Food Zones to cardon off surplus and deficit 
States to facilitate procurement in the surplus States and to 
supply to the deficit States and to put a complete check on the 
possible unscrupulous activities of traders exploiting such a 
situation. 

(h) Establishment of the Food Corporation of India to take over 
from Government the procurement and distribution of food- 
grains. 

2.4.10 Procurement of foodgrains by Government is through levy on 
producers, millers and traders, and in some cases through monopoly pur¬ 
chases. We are concerned with its effect on producers and on agricultural 
production,, apart from the difficulties the Government has to face in hand¬ 
ling this aspect of food trading. The purchase prices offered by Govern¬ 
ment are lower than the prevailing market rates. Besides, the levy system 
is adhoc, based on the acreage a farmer owns. It is not based on detailed 
examination of such aspects as the extent a farmer cultivates, the production 
levels, and his domestic requirements, etc. In the absence of these consi¬ 
derations, the operation of the levy system helps only to induce the farmer 
to evade law and rules, and the compulsory levy system without reference 
to local situations, acts as a disincentive to law abiding farmers to produce 
food crops. Whereas the law evading farmers tend to profit by evading 
the rules and taking recourse to black marketing of their produce. This 
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puts a very heavy strain on the administrative agency, and the adminis¬ 
tration may be unable to bear these stresses and pressures, as experience 
has shown. It has resulted in licences and permits which are part of the 
control which Government has introduced to tackle the food situation. 
This has led to insurmountable corrupt practices both in Government and 
private sectors. 

2.4.11 Small farmers are more severely affected by the system of levy. 
They have to sell their produce to Government immediately, while farmers 
owning larger extent of lands are escaping on account of their political 
and other influences and also due to their capacity to hold back the pro¬ 
duce. Complaints have come from small farmers that only they are sub¬ 
jected to levy, while farmers owning larger extent of lands escape due to 
various influences. This is a serious matter to be reckoned with. 

2.4.12 The policy of grain levy on farmers has been penalising the 
farmers growing foodgrains. It is no wonder that, unable and unwilling 
to be tortured by these controls, farmers switch over from food to commer¬ 
cial crops. Added to this, agricultural finance is more easily available to 
commercial crops than to food crops. The organised banking sector is 
lending only about Rs. 500 crores while the unorganised sector is taking 
care of the rest, this being of the order of about Rs. 2,000 crores. The 
lenders (traders and agricultural money lenders) have the right for the 
grains of farmers since tliey lend to them without security. Till such time 
that the organised sector can advance the farmers credit needs fully, it 
would be unjust to expect the' farmers to ignore their traditional money 
lenders and surrender their foodgrains to Government. The present food 
policy is, therefore, encouraging exactly what it should discourage in the 
present critical situation. 

2.4.13 In a country like India where 2 out of 5 years have been affec¬ 
ted by drought and famine in some parts or other of the country, it is 
absolutely necessary that a sizeable buffer stock of foodgrains should be 
maintained. We have been continuously facing difficulties in buffer stock. 
The PL 480 imports which were primarily for building up a buffer stock 
have not been used for this purpose. On the other hand, we have to 
depend on a ship-to-mouth movement of foodgrains. 

2.4.14 It is no doubt a very costly affair for a country to maintain 
huge buffer stocks. But it is obsolutely necessary in the context of the pre¬ 
carious situation which the country has been facing. Governments have 
been resorting to all kinds of procurement methods by fits and jerks. This 
has acted as d serious disincentive to farmers to produce more food. It 
has led to uncertainties among farmers as to Government’s policies. On 
the other hand, the continuously expanding population and consequent 
food problem demand urgent attention to build up a national grain reserve 
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out of the produce within the country itself without depending too much 
on imports. Moreover, these imports are very likely to get reduced here¬ 
after due to world shortage in food. 

2.4.15 The various methods now employed by Government In building 
up a buffer stock have been unrealistic, as already explained above. The 
direct levy on farmers and on millers, and the monopoly procurement at 
minimum price are not conducive for removing the inhibitions in the 
minds of farmers and also to the growth of moral health of the nation. 
In regard to the levy on mills, this has been done by creating conditions 
where the millers are able to take over the grains to the disadvantage of 
farmers, while the millers make profits on the balance of grains in their 
hands. In the case of a direct levy on farmers, the cost of collection in a 
vast country with millions of farmers is a factor to be taken into conside¬ 
ration. Besides, the present procedures of collecting the levy have resulted 
in the harassment of farmers. As long as this levy system is resorted to, 
farmer will inevitably give the poorest quality of grain to the Government. 
This is because Government is not paying him any better price for the 
better quality of grains he hands over to Government. The consumer will, 
therefore, be condemned in perpetuation to get poor quality grain at higher 
cost. All these factors have led us to recommend that the levy system 
should be abolished; and in its place all-out efforts should be made to 
build a National Grain Reserve. The farmer being a very important 
citizen of this country has also to take care of the non-farmer. Therefore, 
he should be legitimately expected to make a small contribution towards 
building up of the National Grain Reserve. This National Grain Reserve 
should be built up by the following methods:— 

(a) By entering into contract with farmers for purchase of food- 
grains. This should be started in the 52 surplus districts in the 
country which are presently contributing as much as 48% of 
the marketed surplus. 

(bi Through open market purchases in the surplus districts. If 
there is an arrangement to maintain reasonable minimum sup¬ 
port price throughout the country, it should be possible to pur¬ 
chase directly from the farmers at competitive prices. It has 
been seen in many parts of the country the prices fall down 
steeply in the post-cultivation period in spite of our talk of 
maintaining the minimum prices. 

(c) Purchase of grains in exchange for fertilizers to be given to 
farmers at concessional price. This need not be handled 
directly by the Government. The Food Corporation of India 
should handle this. Farmers delivering foodgrains should be 
given coupons. By presenting these coupons to any of the 
licensed fertilizer dealers, they should be able to get the fertili¬ 
zers. The dealers can get their full value of fertilizers recouped 
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by surrendering these coupons to Government agency. The 
difference between the full cost of fertilizers and the reasonable 
price allowed to farmers being met by Government. 

(d) Imports. 

2.4.16 The National Grain Reserve need not be held by the Central 
Government. The grains collected in each State should form the. National 
Grain Reserve. The responsibility for storing and holding this reserve 
should be with the F.C.I. We suggest this because we do hot want wide 
movement of foodgrains from one place to another, which would result in 
unnecessary expenditure. Moreover, large scale movement of foodgrains 
from one place to another in the country chokes up the transport system to 
the detriment of development in other sectors. 

2.4.17 After all, the food problem of India is a problem of a few 
States, at present, like Kerala, Gujarat, Maharashtra and West Bengal. 
The idea that they can always depend on surplus States ignoring their own 
potentiality to increase production should be given up. We are not sug¬ 
gesting that every State should attempt at self-sufficiency. We are only 
pointing out that the production of foodgrains should be increased in areas 
which are best suited for this purpose. The deficit States would do well 
in putting their best efforts to improve their per acre yield of grains. The 
Central Government must give these States every assistance. Even in the 
same State, there would be surplus and deficit districts, and in building up 
the National Grain Reserve, intensive efforts to pool as much of the grain 
as possible from surplus districts should be resorted to. We have already 
recommended elsewhere in the report that the potentialities all over the 
country should be identified by a Standing National Commission. This 
would be a good guide for the States to invest their resources in exploiting 
their potentialities fully to increase their food production. 

2.4.18 Moreover, it is high time that the restrictions between commer¬ 
cial and food crops should be reviewed and action taken to redefine these. 
Any crop which a farmer produces for the market should be considered as 
a commercial crop irrespective of whether it is food or otherwise. Govern¬ 
ment should operate through its price mechanism to increase or decrease 
the output of any crop depending on the needs. It is, however, not our 
intention, through this suggestion, to encourage commercial crops at the 
expense of food crops. The production of commercial crops should be 
stepped up by intensive methods so that the area under food crops is not 
diverted by unrewarding policies. Since commercial crops are more remu¬ 
nerative and less irksome than food crops, it is no wonder the scarce ferti¬ 
lizer supplies are being used for commercial crops to an increasing extent. 
Although the national average fertilizer consumption is 3.4 kgs. per hectare, 
it is much less for food crops if the higher consumption by plantation and 
commercial crops is taken into consideration. Thus, fertilizer application 
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to food crops is very negligible compared to countries like Japan. The cal¬ 
culations of increased production on the basis of fertilizers used has, there¬ 
fore. no meaning. Although studies made by the Institute of Agricultural 
Research Statistics, I.C.A.R. (Annexure XI-M) indicate that in the selected 
areas studied, 67 to 97 percentage of nitrogenous fertilizers distributed 
were applied to foodgrains crops, we have our own apprehensions about 
the reliability of these figures. Even granting these figures are correct, not 
all the fertilizers have gone to food crops. 

2.4.19 Moreover, the anxiety of surplus States for securing allocation 
of fertilizers is not matched by their desire to make available their surplus 
foodgrains for movement to deficit States. The remedy to this problem lies 
in allocating fertilizers to States in exchange for foodgrains. Taiwan’s 
experience in this regard has been very encouraging and we should follow 
this example to discourage the unhealthy trend growing among the States. 
The Food Corporation of India has already initiated supply of fertilizers 
in exchange for foodgrains to be delivered by farmers. This must be 
worked out actively and successfully. All the agro-processing industries 
should also be encouraged and assisted to adopt this procedure and ferti¬ 
lizer allocations to these industries should be ensured to meet their obliga¬ 
tions to farmers. 

2.4.20 On the other hand, the inter-State foodgrains movement restric¬ 
tions act adversely on the farmers in surplus States while it leads to unrest 
in deficit areas. Even the Government with its control over inter-State 
movements of foodgrains, has not been able to transfer much to deficit 
States, although this has been the accepted responsibility of the Government 
and the justification for the single State zones. The prices in surplus 
States tend to remain lower and this is a disincentive to producers. This is 
accentuated by the fact that the Government has not been able to tap the 
available potential fully in the surplus States and the private trade is not 
allowed to buy for inter-State trade. On the other hand, in the deficit 
States, although the market prices tend to remain high, the farmers are 
penalised since they have to surrender the foodgrains to Government at 
rates much lower than the market rates. This disparity in prices between 
the surplus and deficit States affect the consumers also. But the effect on 
producers is a matter for serious concern. Even the United States of 
America, with its federal set up would have faced a food shortage if there 
were State zones and inter-State restrictions on food movement. 

2.4.21 While this has been the effect on producers, it has been no easy 
going for the Government. It has not been able to procure sufficient food- 
grains from surplus States for transfer to deficit States. Its commitment 
to large inter-State grain transfers is becoming extremely difficult to be 
kept up. The low prices compared to prevailing market prices offered to 
farmers arc responsible to low procurement by Government. With this. 
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it is facing grave difficulties in meeting its commitments to statutory and 
informal rationing areas, let alone its aim of building up a sizeable buffer 
stock. The Government’s aim of counter-acting the speculative tendencies 
through a comfortable buffer stock is not being fulfilled. The farmers, 
instead of coming to the established markets for disposal of their surplus, 
have taken recourse to withholding and selling in the black market. In a 
surplus State it is the trader who profits. This has led to anti-SQcial activi¬ 
ties among traders and public servants. Demoralization has set in among 
all sections of people. It has affected the moral health of the nation. 

2.4.22 These trends have been, as explained already, operating as a 
disincentive to production. Although surplus States are better endowed 
with facilities for higher production, the relatively lower prices discourage 
production. On the other hand, higher prices in deficit States tend to 
encourage programmes and efforts for higher production although these 
States may not have such a high potential for increasing food production. 
Production thus comes to be located in wrong places, efficiency declines, 
and surplus areas slowly begin to move away from surplus to deficit. This 
will take away rationality from using the resources for increasing produc¬ 
tion and extraneous considerations and forces begin_to operate. Gradually, 
all the States may become deficit and mount their strong criticisms against 
the Central Government for not supplying their food requirements. The 
surplus States must realize that when they sell their surplus it adds to 
their prosperity. They should not consider this as an act of charity. It 
would be in the interest of surplus States to grow more and earn more and 
make available to their farmers the increased income. 

2.4.23 These trends have helped only the Central Government’s Food 
Department to expand and proliferate itself not only at the Centre but 
throughout the country. ■ In spite of the 18,000 people employed in the 
Central Food Department and working for implementing the food policy, 
the food problem is still persisting and in fact it is getting more acute. Its 
cost on pay and allowances to the staff alone comes lo nearly Rs. 34 
crores per year (annexure V-A). Besides, the Food Departments in the 
States have been growing and expanding their organisation to cope with 
increased commitment to procurement and distribution of foodgrains. The 
Food Corporation of India meant for taking over the foodgrain trade from 
the Government, is not being fully utilised by the States, with the result 
parallel agencies in the States in the form of Food Department have come 
up adding substantially to Government expenditure on administration of 
food policy. 

2.4.24 If the normal market mechanism is allowed to operate with the 
mini m um Government controls, there is no justification whatsoever for such 
a huge machinery for implementing the food policy both at the Centre and 
in the States. 
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After a thorough examination of the working of the Food Policy in 
the country and in the light of the comments we have made in the fore¬ 
going paragraphs, the following recommendations are made : 

Recommendations: 

1. All impediments in the way of food production should be 
removed forthwith and positive incentives offered. Only then the 
farmers will be attracted to put in their best to increase food pro¬ 
duction. 

2. The support prices for foodgrains should be more realistic 
and based on the average cost of production and inter-crop parity. 
Government should handle the price mechanism to regulate pro¬ 
duction according to the needs. 

3. Food production should be commercialised. It is only in 
this way that agro-industries and banking institutions can be attrac¬ 
ted to take a more direct interest in stepping up food production. 
Any crop which is produced for the market should be treated as a 
commercial crop. 

4. The State zones should be abolished. The restrictions on 
movement of foodgrains between and within States should be 
removed. 

5. We are not in favour of compulsory levy on producers as it 
exists now. It is ad hoc and not based on any rationale. 

6. A National Grain Reserve should be built up. The farmer 
being a very important citizen of this country has also to take care 
of the non-farmer. Therefore, he should be legitimately expected to 
make a small contribution towards building up of the National Grain 
Reserve. The reserve should be built up by the following methods:— 

(a) By entering into contract with farmers for purchase of food- 
grains. This should be started in the surplus districts. 

(b) Open market purchases in the surplus districts. 

(c) Purchase of grains in exchange for fertilizers to be given to 
farmers at concessional price. A system of coupons should 
be introduced to facilitate this procedure to operate. 

(d) Imports. 

7. The problem of shortage of foodgrains should be handled 
not by choking the trade, but by freeing the market from the clut¬ 
ches and allowing it to operate under the principle of demand and 
supply. 
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8. Government should not engage itself in buying, movement 
and selling of foodgrains. This should be the responsibility of the 
Food Corporation of India. Government has the necessary powers 
to regulate trade channels to serve the interests of all the areas and all 
sections of people. We do not want the Government to shirk this 
responsibility. On the other hand, we urge that Government should 
be more actively concerned with enforcing these powers and not 
administering business or commercial operations. 

9. The Food Departments both at the Centre and in the States 
should be reduced to the minimum. The F.C.I. should be utilised 
fully. Similarly the consumers societies should also be utilised. 
The number of agencies for distribution of foodgrains should be 
minimised. 

10. Fertilizer allocations to the States, particularly to those 
States which have the potential for higher levels of food production, 
should be made in exchange for the foodgrains assured to be sup¬ 
plied to the Central pool. 

2.4.25 The food processing industries, particularly the rice mills and 
the wheat flour mills are antiquated. Out of about 48,000 rice mills* in 
the country, a large percentage of these are of traditional type resulting in 
losses due to higher percentage of breakages and low milling out-turn. 
.The progress in modernising these mills has been very slow. On the other 
hand, the performance of a few modern mills installed with the assistance 
from Ford Foundation is very encouraging. The policy of assisting the 
conventional rice mills by Governmcjnt and National Cooperative Develop¬ 
ment Corporation is certainly not a healthy trend as the urgent need is to 
modernise these to achieve higher milling out-turn from which alone a 
sizeable quantity of rice can be saved. This increases the availability of 
rice. A note on the rice mills and the statement of distribution of these 
mills Statewise is given in Annexure XI-D. 

Recommendations: 

1. Food processing industries should be given all the help and 
financial assistance necessary for modernising and improving their 
efficiency. 

2. The technical know-how available in the Central . Food 
Technological Research Institute should be fully utilised both for 
modernisation of the existing mills and for the manufacture of 
modem mills. 

3. The policy of assisting the conventional rice mills by Govern¬ 
ment and the N.C.D.C. is not a healthy trend in view of the neces¬ 
sity to increase efficiency in rice and wheat milling. Thbrefore this 
policy should be discontinued. 

11—2ARCND/67 
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4. Scientific standards should be prescribed for mills and licen¬ 
ces should be given only to those mills which conform to the stan¬ 
dards. 

2.4.26 The roller flour mills installed at a cost of Rs. 80 to Rs. 90 
crores are not being fully utilised due to the restrictions imposed that only 
imported wheat should be processed. Hardly 3^ million tons of wheat is 
being milled. Only 40 per cent of the installed capacity of the roller flour 
mills is l?eing utilised. It is indeed a crime that modern mills installed at 
great cost are not being fully utilised. Moreover, consumers should not be 
allowed to pay for unstandard quality products. A note on the roller flour 
mills and the statement of mills with their capacities etc. appear in 
Annexure XI-E. 

Recommendations: 

1. The restrictions that only imported wheat should be milled 
in the roller flour mills should be removed immediately. 

2. The processing industries should be made up-to-date in 
marketing of wheat products. The products should be well packed, 
subject to inspection as to their quality and grades, ‘Agmarked’ and ' 
then marketed. 

2.4.27 Many of the food processing industries are not involved directly 
in promoting the production of foodgrains. The Food Corporation of 
India has already started in giving a lead in this direction. The Agricul¬ 
tural Development Corporation which we have suggested should promote 
this trend further. 

Recommendation: 

The food processing industries should be involved directly in 
promoting increased food production. This should be on the same 
lines we have recommended for agro and agro-processing industries. 

Food Corporation of India 

2.4.28 The Food Corporation of India which was established to func¬ 
tion like a business organisation for purchasing and movement of foodgrains 
on behalf of Government is handicapped in doing this. Ihe F.C.l. has 
more staff with official background than those with business or commer¬ 
cial background. Moreover, there is not much scope for the Corporation 
to undertake commercial transactions independently of Government’s influ¬ 
ence. Due to lack of freedom to operate, it has not been possible for the 
F.C.l. to play a dynamic role in regard to purchase and distribution of 
foodgrains in the country. 
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2.4.29 Even the personnel of the Corporation transferred from the 
Food Department of the Central Government are demanding protection of 
their service conditions they enjoyed in the Central Government. This is 
difficult to be reconciled with the conditions of a commercial organisation 
like the Food Corporation. 

Recommendations; 

1. Government purchases should be entrusted to the Food 
Corporation of India which should act as an agent of the Govern¬ 
ment for buying, moving and selling foodgrains. All international 
purchase^ of foodgrains also should be the responsibility of the 
F.C.I. 

2. The F.C.I. should be allowed to function in a free economy 
as a balancing agent. It should have the least control by the Govern¬ 
ment. Towards this end, there should be only a minimum number 
of Government Directors on the Board of the Corporation. The 
remaining Directors should be men with experience in business and 
trade. 

3. The F.C.I. should act as a storage agent of food. Govern¬ 
ment should pay the storage charges to the Corporation. The F.C.I. 
should be a wholesaler, having its own internal points for buying 
and storing. 

4. With the resources at its command and the operations it can 
undertake, the F.C.I. should be able to discipline the foodgrains 
trade. 

5. The F.C.I. will work at the instance of the Government rela¬ 
ting to transport and releases with a view to keep down prices and to 
supply to deficit areas. 

6. The F.C.I. should buy foodgrains at market prices. It should 
work for the benefit of the producers. Its goal should be to provide 
an efficient marketing system for foodgrains. It should take up 
supply of agricultural credit and inputs to farmers under an agree¬ 
ment with them for selling foodgrains to the Corporation. 

7. The F.C.I. may also buy in the open market on the pre¬ 
emption basis. 

8. Import-Export policy regarding agricultpral commodities 
should be more realistic. It would be cheaper to import certain 
commodities like sugar instead of boosting up the prices to stimu¬ 
late increased production and to export these to earn foreign 
exchange. Government of India should not encourage policies 
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which will maintain artihcial prices. If exports are to be main¬ 
tained and if agricultural commodities are to be available at cheaper 
prices, then the cost of production' should be reduced.. This is possi¬ 
ble only by a suitable cropping pattern based on potentialities and 
suitability for higher productivity and also by reducing the cost of 
inputs. Encouraging crpps to be grown in areas not ideally suited 
to these crops should be stopped. Cost of production in processing 
industry should be reduced by rationalising the working of these 
industries. 


2.5 CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 

2.5.1 Government’s interest in cooperative farming has been to secure 
efficient cultivating holdings in place of large number of uneconomic hold¬ 
ings, and to reorganise the agrarian structure. Nearly 5,300 such farming 
societies had been set up by the end of III Five-Year Plan. Further, there 
is a proposal to start another 10,000 cooperative farming societies during 
the IV Plan. Judging from the experience of the last 10 years these co¬ 
operative farming societies have neither fostered cooperative attitude 
among farmers nor have they raised agricultural productivity substantially 
to justify all the resources provided and special privileges given. This has 
helped only in the proliferation of the Government machinery on the 
one hand and undersirable trends among farmers to come together to get 
financial help from Government on the other hand. We have, therefore, 
given considerable thought to cooperative farming in the light of the past 
experience and keeping in view its feasibility in the present context. 

Development of Cooperative Farming Societies 

2.5.2 Although farming in cooperation or joint cultivation has been a 
traditional practice in Indian rural society for a long time, it is only during 
the last 10 years that organised cooperative farming societies have taken 
shape, mostly due to Government’s efforts. Apart from discussions and 
decisions at the party level, it should be mentioned that there has not 
been much of enthusiasm either at the farmers’ level or in the public at 
large towards this policy on cooperative farming. 

2.5.3 The Agrarian Reforms Committee appointed on the recom¬ 
mendations of the State Revenue Ministers’ Conference (1947) suggested 
that “individual farming should not be allowed on holdings which are 
smaller than of basic holdings”. The First Five-Year Plan declared that 
“Small and middle farmers,, in particular, should be encouraged and assis¬ 
ted to group themselves voluntarily into cooperative farming societies”. 

The II Plan document confirmed this and continued . “The main. 

task is to take such essential steps as will provide sound foundation for the 
development of cooperative farming so that over a period of 10 years or 
so a substantial portion of agricultural lands are cultivated on cooperative 
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lines”. The II Five-Year Plan also laid down that cooperative farming 
necessarily involved pooling up of lands and its joint management. 

2.5.4 The resolution of the Indian National Congress Committee held 
at Nagpur in January 1959 spelled out cooperative farming for the first 
time at the ruling political party level. This was followed by the Lok 
Sabha adopting a resolution in March 1959 for promotion of cooperative 
farming societies. The Ministry of Community Development and Coopera¬ 
tion constituted a Working Group on Cooperative Farming under the 
Chairmanship of Shri S. Nijalingappa in 1959, Based on the foregoing 
resolutions and the recommendations of the Working Group on Coopera¬ 
tive Farming, broad guiding principles in respect of cooperative farming 
societies were enunciated, as detailed below:— 

(i) The Societies should be organised voluntarily. There should 
be no compulsion in any form. 

(ii) The bulk of the members should be small cultivators or land¬ 
less persons or both. 

(hi) Membership of Cooperative Farming Societies should be con¬ 
fined to those who are prepared to work on the farm or in its 
ancillary activities. Absentee land owners should not ordinarily 
be admitted as Members. Persons who are prevented from 
participation in farm work on account of physical disability. 
Government service, age, sex, or owning land in more than in 
one village may be admitted although they may not'participate 
in farm work. The absentee and-holders, taken together as a 
group, should not exceed l/4th of the total membership of the 
society. 

(iv) Land should be pooled for a minimum period of 5 years. With¬ 
drawal during this period might be allowed in exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances, e.g. a member leaving the village. 

(v) Intensive cultivation through labour intensive methods should 
be the main activity of the farm. However, ancillary activities 
like poultry, dairying, cottage and small scale industries should 
also be promoted. Maximum utilisation of local resour¬ 
ces should be stressed. 

(vi) Good working conditions and better human relations should 
be created: they reduce tension and facilitate working together. 

(vii) Societies organised merely for securing financial assistance 
should not be helped. 

(viii) The programme of consolidation of holdings should be coordi¬ 
nated with cooperative farming. It would be desirable to start 
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pilot project—societies in areas where consolidation work has 
been completed or where it is in progress. Consolidation of 
holdings should, however, not be a pre-requisite to the forma¬ 
tion of societies. 

2.5.5 In pursuance of these principles. Government introduced a specific 
pattern of financial assistance to the cooperative farming societies as detailed 
in the table below: — 


Table 19 


Pattern of financial assistance to Cooperative Farming Societies 


SI. Item of assistance 

No. 

Total 
amount 
per society 

State’s 

share 

/o 

Centre’s 
share 
% . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Loans 




1. 

Share contribution (the contribution made by 
the State will not exceed the amount of the 
share raised by the members of the society) • 

2,000 

25 

75 

2. 

Medium and long-term loans for land develop¬ 
ment ...... 

4,000 

25 

75 

3. 

Godown-cwm-cattle shed (in the ratio of 1:5) • 

3,750* 

16f 

00 


Subsidies 




1. 

Godown-c«m-cattle shed 

1,250* 

50 

50 

2. 

Managerial subsidy (over a period of 3 to 5 
years as decided by State Govt. 

1,200 

50 

50 

♦Where facilities exist for storage of produce and keeping the cattle, the loan component 
of Rs. 3,750 may be used for land development. 


2.5.6 It can be seen that the share of Central Government for pro¬ 
moting cooperative farming constitutes 78% of the financial assistance 
made available to these societies while the remaining 22% comes from the 
State Government. It has been suggested that all the development depart¬ 
ments and the credit institutions should extend assistance to these farming 
societies on a preferential basis. Even the All-India Boards, like Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, etc. have been persuaded to start their 
schemes in these societies on a priority basis. 

2.5.7 To ensure rapid growth of these farming societies, an extensive 
net work of official organisation has been built up. Special Gram Sevaks 
have been appointed to assist the Cooperative Farming Societies. There is 
a Pilot Project Officer or an Extension Officer for the pilot societies coming 
under a project. The District Cooperative Officer has been given the 
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assistance of 2 or 3 Cooperative Inspectors to look after the development 
of cooperative farming societies. At the State level, there is a Deputy or a 
Joint Registrar of Cooperative Societies exclusively meant for cooperative 
farming societies. National and State level Cooperative Farming Advisory 
Boards have been set up. It is contemplated to set up Federation of these 
cooperative farming societies at the District, State and National levels. A 
number of training programmes have been initiated for the officials as well 
as the non-officials, such as Secretaries of these societies. For the purpose 
of training these personnel, several training institutions have been set up; 
many of these are attached to Gram Sevaks’ Training Centres. Apart from 
training courses, a number of study tours, seminars, etc. are being organised 
for both officials and non-officials directly involved in cooperative farming 
societies. Other means of publicity have also been recoursed to, such as 
production of films, broadcasts over A.I.R., release of a large number of 
publications on cooperative farming, etc. 

2.5.8 Recently, the Committee of Direction on Cooperative Farming 
under the Chairmanship of Prof. D. R. Gadgil has gone into various aspects 
of cooperative farming societies. The Committee reviewed the performances 
of these societies in detail based on the results of investigations made by 
several agro-economic research centres and has made several recommenda¬ 
tions which are currently being considered by the Government. The follow¬ 
ing extracts from the report* of the Committee reveal some major weak¬ 
nesses in the working of Cooperative Farming Societies;— 

(i) The majority of members were absentee and non-working mem¬ 
bers, whereas the policy provided that they should not exceed 
l/4th of the total membership. In such cases, farm Work has 
often been carried out by engaging a large number of labourers, 
who were no more than paid employees. 

(ii) Persons belonging to the same family had organised societies. 
They had admitted outsiders to membership merely to fulfil the 
minimum requirements of registration. Such members, who are 
generally landless labourers, continued to be exploited by the 
dominant family or group of the society. 

(iii) In some cases there was lack of homogeneity, social cohesion, 
and a sense of mutual obligation among the members. There 
was wide disparity between the members, some of whom were 
big land-holders, and others, virtually landless. In certain 
instances, it was observed that the big landholders used the 
society as an agency for disposal of their unwanted assets, e.g. 
cattle, tractors, pumping sets, etc. Such ‘patronage’ societies 
cannot be termed genuine as they perpetuate the old landlord- 
labour relationship under the name of a coope^'ative. 


♦Report of the Committee of Direction on Cooperative Farming, Government of India 
Ministry of Community Development (Deptt. of Cooperation), 1965. 
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(iv) Societies had been organised with a view to avoiding legislation 
regarding land ceilings and other land reforms measures or in 
order to secure Government lands. 

(v) Societies below the minimum size prescribed by tbe State 
Governments had been registered and assisted, even though they 
could not function as viable units. In some cases, the lands 
pooled were so scattered as to make it impossible to reap the 
benefits of joint farming. 

(vi) Individual members had pooled only a part of the land owned 
by them in the area of Operation of a society. In some cases, 
the better plots of land were retained for individual cultivation. 

(vii) The lands of the society were being cultivated individually even 
though a cooperative farming society had been registered. In 
some cases, there had been considerable delay in starting joint 
operations. 

(viii) Adequate care was not being given to ensure incentive in remu¬ 
neration to good workers. As a result, standards of work per¬ 
formance declined to the lowest common denominator. 

(ix) Absence of adequate and timely financial and technical assis¬ 
tance from Government and cooperative institutions also led, in 
some cases, to the disintegration of societies. 


2.5.9 These defects are serious enough to warrant a thorough reconsi¬ 
deration of the cooperative farming policy itself. Instead, the Gadgil Com¬ 
mittee has made sevaral recommendations to strengthen the movement of 
cooperative farming societies. We fail to understand why a movement 
which has failed to achieve the objectives even with all the support and 
protection Government has given it all these years should be continued at 
all. On the other hand, the Committee has recommended that each joint 
farming society, in place of the existing flat grant of Rs. 4,000 for land 
development, should be given a grant at the rate of Rs. 100 per acre 
subject to a ceiling of Rs. 20,000 per society. They have recommended 
that in the case of collective farming societies, the grant for land develop¬ 
ment should be at Rs. 150 per acre subject to a ceiling of Rs. 30,000 per 
society. They have suggested that managerial subsidy should be increased 
from Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 2,100 per society. State and District Federations, 
where there are sufficient number of societies, have been recommended, 
the latter to be given a grant-of Rs. 10,000. during the first year to be 
tapered off in later years. The Committee has also reiterated the decision 
of Government to set up 10,000 new cooperative farming societies during 
the IV Plan period. 
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2.5.10. The Department of Cooperation in the Ministry of Food, 
Agriculture, C.D. & Cooperation has suggested to the Planning Commis¬ 
sion that cooperative farming should be treated as a wholly centrally spon¬ 
sored scheme in the IV Plan. This is mainly because of the States’ failure 
to provide their share to cooperative farming societies.. Presently, there 
are 5,300 (2,800 pilot and 2,500 non-pilot) cooperative farming societies, 
of which, as per the Gadgil Committee estimate, nearly 40%—2,000 would 
need revitalisation. An outlay of Rs. 25 crores has been suggested for 
the development of cooperative farming societies on the basis of the new 
pattern of assistance suggested by the Gadgil Committee. 

2.5.11 During the Third Plan period a total provision of Rs. 10.094 
crores had been made for promotion of cooperative farming societies. Of 
this, Rs. 446.08 lakhs have been utilised, Rs. 98.949 lakhs as grants and 
Rs. 347.131 lakhs as loans to State Governments to finance the cooperative 
farming societies at the approved financial pattern assistance. During 
1966-67, the' first year of the IV Five Year Plan Rs. 47.54 lakhs has 
already been spent (Rs. 8.14 lakhs as grants and Rs. 39.40 lakhs as loans 
to State Governments). (For Statewise details please see annexure XII-G). 
In spite of the heavy investments a large number of these societies are 
still in a bad shape as stated earlier. 

Cooperative Farming not justified under our conditions 

2.5.12 Even at the time of Nagpur resolution on cooperative farming 
societies, there was a good deal of controversy in the country as to whether 
these societies would succeed at all. This controversy was based on the 
fact that Indian farmer has a tenacious attachment to soil and would 
attach importance to his ownership of land only next to his faith in God. 
and hence would not like to lose the security of his land. Many of the 
doubts and suspicions which were expressed at that time and since then, 
have been subtantiated by the performance of these societies. 

2.5.13 It has been the declared policy of the ■Government since 
Independence and of the Congress Party from ever earlier, that the tiller 
should be the owner of land. Land Reforms measures have been initiated 
in accordance with this basic tenet and are in various stages of implemen¬ 
tation. It is undisputed on any account that ownership of land provides 
the best incentive to our farmers. While this is so, cooperative farming is 
a retrograde step since it takes away the basic incentive from the farmers. 
To expect the farmers to have ingrained in them that amount of attach¬ 
ment to ideology imposed on them by non-farmers, particularly when their 
economic condition is very weak, would be merely asking for the impossi¬ 
ble. The Gadgil Committee reviewjeveals that absentee landlordism has 
developed in many societies. This is a malady which has always been 
considered as a snag in our agricultural progress and which the land 
reforms measures are trying to do away with. In fact, in many of these 
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societies, farmer members are so anxious to get ownership rights and their 
participation in joint cultivation is just for bidding time to secure this ulti¬ 
mate objective. This has been largely the experience in respect of the 
societies started on new land released by Government. 

2.5.14 One of the considerations in starting cooperative farming 
societies is to secure larger and more efficient cultivating holdings. This is 
on the promise that such large holdings would be more productive and 
would be suitable for introduction of scientific agriculture and mechanisa¬ 
tion through which the productivity of land can be raised. That this 
presumption is unfounded is evident from the following facts;— 

2.5.15 In Russia where the average size of a State farm is 58,000 acres 
and that of a collective farm is 14,000 acres, the yields per acre are far 
below those in Japan where the size of a family farm is perhaps one of the 
lowest in the world coming barely to 2^ acres. Japan’s exeprience shows 
that small size plots is not a hinderance to scientific agriculture. Even 
within Russia, the facts reveal that tiny plots allotted to individual families, 
and which constitutes 3 to 4 per cent of the cropped area in the country, 
account for nearly 30% of the total output. In Isreal, the collective as 
well as cooperative farming societies have shown much less production 
per unit of land as compared to privately owned farms. 

2.5.16 Then, there is the question of its suitability to introduce scientific 

farming and mechanised cultivation. The F.A.O. in its report on ‘Co¬ 
operatives and Land Use’ says .“During the last half a century, the rise 

of yields due to scientific and technological advance has been general and 
has^ been more rapid in many countries in which individual farming is 
practised than in those which have gone in for massive collectivisation”. 
It is evident, therefore, that cooperative farming has not offered any special 
advantage to the farmers in stepping up agricultural production; on the 
other hand, it has acted as a retrograde step as judged from the experience 
both within the country and outside. 

2.5.17 The demand for cooperative farming seems to have been moti¬ 
vated by two sets of interests—one the official sector and the other urban 
sector. It is easy to understand the interests of the official sector since 
any large scale development of cooperative farming would necessarily 
mean an expanded net-work of organisation engaging a number of officials 
at various levels. In course of time, this organisation would develop a 
vested interest in a particular enterprise, if not on the consideration of the 
practicability or profitability of the. enterprise, atleast for its own per¬ 
petuation. This is being proved in the country in several sectors. Strikes, 
hunger-strikes and other forms of threats against retrenchment of posts, etc. 
have become too common, 
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2.5.18 The urban section which has been advocating cooperative farm¬ 
ing has been probably under the impression that as in the case of large 
industrial units in cities, agriculture would also be profitable if managed 
on large farms. Their presumption that big holdings will result in higher 
output are not well founded, because “agriculture does not land itself to 
specialisation of functions, division of labour or standardisation with the 
result that supervision charges in agriculture, if operated on big farms, run 
to astronomical figures”. It is said that employment of labour on Russian 
Farms is 20 times higher than on the American family farm with the yield 
less than one half. 


2.5.19 Cooperative farming can be successful only when farmers find 
it to their economic benefit to come together and organise themselves and 
can mobilise their own resources to increase agricultural production. 
Presently most farmers have hardly any surplus resources to be put into 
this venture. On the- other hand, when the Government has provided all 
the finances necessary and all the assistance and patronage, these farming 
societies have been developing mainly as an instrument of Government 
rather than as an institution of farmers. 

2.5.20 The idea of cooperation is not new to this country. It is a 
traditional form of people organising themselves for some activity or other. 
But the policy of Government organising these cooperative farming socie¬ 
ties with fixed targets without reference to people’s willingness or readiness 
and trying to spread these under special patronage does no good either to 
farmers or to the country as the performance of these societies has clearly 
shown. The whole idea of cooperative organisation for agricultural produc¬ 
tion should be based on its contribution to agricultural production. Increased 
productivity should be the major criterion. Evaluation of the working 
of these farming societies should keep this factor uppermost in their objec¬ 
tives. 

2.5.21 The many studies undertaken on the working of the coopera¬ 
tive farming societies and our own experience have clearly revealed that 
these societies: 

(a) have not substantially contributed to increase agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity ; 

(b) have not contributed to develop harmony and coordination 
among farmers ; 

(c) have resulted in the wastage of resources and efforts; and 

(d) have contributed only to the proliferation of Government 
machinery. 
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The policy of Government developing and fostering these societies 
with set targets and special patronage has not contributed to increasing 
the productivity nor has it done any good to farmers. 

Recommendations 

1. Starting of 10,000 new cooperative farming societies in the 
IV Plan period should be given up forthwith. Rs. 25 crores allo¬ 
cation for cooperative farming societies in the IV Plan should be 
diverted to more useful and productive enterprises. 

2. The existing 5,300 societies should be screened on the basis 
of their contribution to increased agricultural production. Only 
those societies which have substantially increased agricultural pro¬ 
duction over their earlier levels may be retained and all the rest 
closed down, and the lands distributed to the farmers constituting 
the farming societies. Even in the former category, only such socie¬ 
ties wherein farmers are anxious to continue in the set up may be 
continued and where the farmers express a strong desire to dis¬ 
associate themselves from the pooling of lands and to individually 
own their lands, they should be allowed to do so. Only such 
societies which can stand on their own feet without Government’s 
grants and subsidies should be allowed to continue. As things 
stand we feel that if Government withdraws all its patronage, most 
of the bogus and inefficient societies will crumble. This should be 
allowed to happen as we cannot afford to go on subsidizing inefficiency 
for any length of time at great cost. 

3. Cooperative farming societies should not be given any special 
privileges either directly or indirectly from other development 
departments. These societies should be able to stand on their own 
merit, making use of whatever facilities and help available from the 
Government for agricultural development in general. Where far¬ 
mers come together and organise themselves for economic enter¬ 
prises, they should be given priority consideration in meeting their 
recf'uirements of seeds, fertilizers, implements and machinery, credit, 
etc. The country is vast and the conditions are so varied that 
straight-jacketting our farmers to one type of organisation sponsored 
and maintained by Government throughout the country would be 
a fatal mistake. 

4. The administrative hierarchy which has been set up for co¬ 
operative farming societies from village to national level should be 
disbanded and the officials elsewhere in accordance with the pattern 
which we have suggested in the chapter on ‘Agricultural Adminis¬ 
tration”. 



5. The problem of uneconomic holdings can be solved by 
diversifying and intensifying agriculture which will provide more 
employment to the small farmers and through this for increasing 
their incojne. Along with this, promoting the growth of more agro- 
and agro-processing industries in rural areas and linking farmers 
with these industries will help the farmers in increasing their income 
both from their farm and non-farm sources. Increased economic 
activity in rural areas will help farmers with uneconomic holdings 
to permanently shift their occupation to industrial and other sec¬ 
tors. 



CHAPTER HI 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, EDUCATION AND EXTENSION 

ORGANISATION FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
Background 

3.1.1 The need for a strong research programme in our efforts to 
modernise Indian agriculture has been recognised for quite some time 
now. Yet it is only very recently-that positive steps are being taken to place 
agricultural research on a sound basis. 

3.1.2 It is nearly 70 years now since Dr. Leather and Dr. Barber were 
invited to study Indian soils and diseases respectively. The Indian Agri¬ 
cultural Research Institute was established in 1905. The Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Indian Agriculture emphasised the need for strengthening the agri¬ 
cultural research programme. The Commission’s recommendations were 
mainly responsible for the starting of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research (now the Indian Council of Agricultural Research) in 1929. The 
I.C.A.R. was entrusted with the task of coordinating the research pro¬ 
gramme throughout the country. Accordingly it extended support, finan¬ 
cial and technical, to the Central and State Institutions of Agricultural 
Re^arch. Commodity Committees were statutorily established and recei¬ 
ved support from I.C.A.R. in their research programme. 

3.1.3 Recently, a number of expert committees have examined the 
organisation for and conditions under which agricultural research is being 
carried out in this country. The two Joint Indo-American teams, the 
Cummings’ Committee on Agricultural Universities, the Agricultural 
Research Review Team and the High Level Committee may be mentioned 
in this connection. These committees have made far reaching and com¬ 
prehensive suggestion for strengthening the agricultural research pro¬ 
gramme and the organisation for research in the country. These recom¬ 
mendations have been considered by the Government and action has 
already been initiated to strengthen the organisation for agricultural 
research. The I.C.A.R. has been made an autonomous organisation. The 
staffing pattern has been reorganised to provide strong support to various 
aspects of agricultural research and to place the scientists in a better posi¬ 
tion to make full use of their scientific knowledge and aptitude. All the 
national and regional research institutes have also been reorganised and 
are given more freedom to operate under the overall guidance and super¬ 
vision of the I.C.A.R. Coordinated research projects have been introduced 
with a view to coordinate all aspects of research pertaining to commodities. 
Most of the Commodity Committees have been abolished and the research 
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pertaining to those crops has been taken over by the I.C.A.R. Agricultural 
Universities have already been established in nine States. The Education 
Commission has also recommended that each State should have one Agri¬ 
cultural University in which agricultural research, teaching and extension 
programmes should be integrated. Starting of an Agricultural Research 
Service is presently under the consideration of the I.C.A.R. This is with 
a view to offer better scope and , working conditions, and incentives to the 
agricultural scientists. 

3.1.4 Although these various policies have been accepted now and 
action has already been initiated these are not being implemented with 
the vigour and speed necessary. In the context of increasing agricultural 
production quickly, it is of paramount importance and urgency that new 
and profitable inputs are released by research. Besides, there is considera¬ 
ble backlog of agricultural problems which need to be tackled by research 
and experimentation. Since we are already lagging behind in agricultural 
production we cannot afford to lose any more time. There is every justifi¬ 
cation to strengthen agricultural research and support it with all the facili¬ 
ties required on a priority basis. 

Defects & Deficiencies in the organisation for Agricultural Research 

3.1.5 The various committees referred to above have brought out the 
defects and deficiencies in the organisation for agricultural research as well 
as contents of agricultural research programme in great detail. Many use¬ 
ful suggestions have already been made. The High Level Committee of 
the Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Coopera¬ 
tion, in 1962, has summarised these defects and the recommendations:— 

(i) Shortfalls both in coverage and intensity of research are consi¬ 
derable. 

(ii) It is necesary to classify the existing research stations to reduce 
their number, where necessary, to avoid duplication or to 
improve quality, and to develop and strengthen them on a 
regional basis, wherever possible. 

fiii) There is an urgent need to define precisely the roles of the 
Central and State Institutions and of the I.C.A.R. in the sphere 
of agricultural research. 

(iv) Central institutions should be ‘quality’ institutions concerning 
themselves with national problems and fundamental research 
including methodology and testing of innovations released in 
other countries. 

(v) They should not establish branch stations, but should avail of 
the facilities existing at Regional/State stations in the execu¬ 
tion of their programmes. 
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(vi) I.C.A.R. should function as a truly coordinating and evaluat¬ 
ing agency, initialing new research work, strengthening research 
work in Central, Regional or State spherei 

Recommendations 

1. The various recommendations made by the Committees 
referred to above should be implemented quickly. 

2. Agricultural Universities should be started in th.e remaining 
States also at the earlies possible time, if possible, within the Fourth 
Five Year Plan itself. Towards this end the Centre should take 
immediate steps in working out the financial arrangements necessary 
for the States to start these Universities. The Centre should make 
all promotional efforts to realize this objective. 

Union-State Relationship in Agricultural Research 

3.1.6 We have already discussed this question in Chapter 2.2 and made 
recommendations which will definitely help in establishing a healthy and 
workable relationship between the Centre and the States in regard to agri¬ 
cultural research. 

Recommendation 

A review of all the research stations and farms currently being 
run by the Centre should be made by competent body of experts 
and action should be taken to close down such of the stations and 
farms which are not running on reasonable standards, and the 
remaining should be handed over to the States. The Centre should 
maintain only national and All-India Institutions and farms. 

3.1.7 The Indian Council of Agricultural Research has now been 
made an autonomous organisation responsible for national policy on Agri¬ 
cultural Research, and also for promoting sound research programmes in 
Agricultural Sciences in the country. It is registered under the Societies 
Act of 1860. The reorganisation has been in accordance with the pro¬ 
posals made by committees referred to earlier in this chapter. The Memo¬ 
randum of Association of the I.C.A.R. provides for a number of functions 
not only to promote research in Agricultural Sciences but also to act as a 
clearing house of information. It has “to undertake, aid, promote, and 
coordinate Agricultural and Animal Husbandry education, research and 
its application in practice, development and marketing”. By virtue of these 
functions, and the urgent need to strengthen Agricultural Research in the 
country, heavy responsibilities have been cast on the I.C.A.R. In fact, 
agricultural development in the country depends, to a large extent, on the 
effective functioning of the I.C.A.R. in the spheres of work delegated to it. 
Such an organisation should not be left to uncertainties not only in regard 
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to its financial resources, but also in regard to the security of the research 
workers coming under its fold. It appears, there are already some instances 
of scientists working under the I.C.A.R. having expressed concern about 
their security under the new constitution of the I.C.A.R. This is a matter 
which should be viewed with serious concern. We should provide the most 
conducive environment for our research workers to enable them to contri¬ 
bute their best. With this in view we are anxious that the I.C.A.R. should 
be given a statutory status, and protected by a Parliamentary Act. The 
Act should also guarantee financial appropriations on a block grant basis. 

3.1.8 The Indian Council of Agricultural Research should be truly a 
coordinating and sponsoring body for all aspects of research in Agricul¬ 
tural Sciences. It should not directly undertake research. This will tie 
it down to administering the research stations and institutes. This would 
not be in the interests of its main functions. In accordance with this sug¬ 
gestion, the I.C.A.R. should not maintain sub-stations and should not also 
start any more sub-stations. If any aspect of research work of All-India 
importance needs to be promoted, the I.C.A.R. should utilise the resources 
of the local centres in the States through collaboration with the Agricul¬ 
tural Universities. As already recommended by us, all regional and sub¬ 
stations should be subjected to a critical review by an expert body. Those 
stations and farms which are not running efficiently at present should be 
closed down and the rest handed over to the States. 

3.1.9 All-India Boards like the Coffee Board, Tea Board, Rubber Board, 
etc., have their own research set up independent of the I.C.A.R. Funds 
for research pertaining to their respective commodities come from the 
Ministry of Commerce. We are not in favour of the continuance of this 
set up. Research wings in these Boards suffer from a number of handi¬ 
caps. Being smaller units, they are not able to get competent men to work 
in their research posts. Secondly, they do not have expert guidance in 
their respective subject matter fields. Thirdly, the research workers and 
the research programmes in these Boards are under the influence of non¬ 
scientists and this is not a healthy situation for promoting the best 
standards of research. In view of this, we would very much like the 
research aspects in all these All-India Boards to be brought under the 
overall purview of the I.C.A.R. But the research work in respect of these 
commodities should be controlled and directed by the Agricultural Univer¬ 
sities in the respective States. The funds for research presently being 
administered directly by the All-India Boards should pass through Agri¬ 
cultural Universities. 

3.1.10. It appears there are a number of proposals in the Ministry of 
Food & Agriculture to start All-India Institutes for specified fields in agri¬ 
culture. Institutes for Plant Protection, Poultry Science Research, Animal 
Virus Research, Animal Nutrition Research, etc. are some of these. While 
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we are for strengthening the organisation for research, we are not in favour 
of creating more institutes at the national level. It should be our policy 
to strengthen the existing national and All-India Institutes. Many of the 
new institutes proposed for research should he fitted into the existing 
national and All-India Institutes by reorganising and strengthening the 
corresponding divisions in these institutions. On the other hand, it is 
certainly not a healthy trend for the Ministry of Food and Agriculture to 
start All-India Institutes when the I.C.A.R. has been made responsible for 
promoting agricultural research, education and extension at the national 
level. 

3.1.11 Research work on a number of aspects allied to agriculture are 
presently being promoted and conducted by many organisations, such as 
C.S.I.R., National Botanical Survey, National Zoological Survey, National 
Geological Survey, etc. It appears there is not the desired coordination 
today among all these agencies and the I.C.A.R. In the absence of eilec- 
tive coordination among the various agencies, it would be difficult to 
expect rapid progress. Besides, the uncoordinated efforts lead to wastage 
of resources, both financial and technical manpower. It would, therefore, 
be in the national interest to bring about better coordination among all 
these agencies, and we strongly recommend this. The I.C.A.R. should be 
the coordinating agency. 

Recommendations: 

1. The Indian Council of Agricultural Research should be the 
only coordinating and sponsoring body for all aspects of research 
in agricultural Sciences. It should not undertake research directly. 

2. The Indian Council of Agricultural Research should be 
given a statutory recognition by a Parliamentary Act. This would 
give the organisation and the research workers more security. Finan¬ 
cial grants to the I.C.A.R. should be made on a block grant basis 
and this should be statutorily provided. 

3. An expert committee should review the various existing 
regional and sub-stations maintained by the Centre. Those which are 
found to be not working efficiently should be closed down, and the 
rest handed over to the States. The Centre should confine itself 
to national and All-India Institutes. 

4. The research work done by the All-India Boards, such as. 
Coffee Board, Tea Board, etc., should be controlled by the Agri¬ 
cultural Universities in their respective States. The funds for 
research on these crops may continue to be released by the respec¬ 
tive Boards, but these funds should pass through the Agricultural 
Universities. 
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5. The Indian Council of Agricultural Research should set up 
high level expert committees in different subject matter areas to 
critically review the progress of research work with a view to avoid 
duplication and overlapping. These committees should also consi¬ 
der the proposals for starting new All-India Institutes which are 
presently before the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. While start¬ 
ing the new institutes, it should be ensured that the facilities availa¬ 
ble on the existing farms, research stations and institutions are fully 
utilised. 

6. There should be better and closer coordination between the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research and other organisations 
presently engaged in promoting and conducting research on aspects 
allied to agriculture. The I.C.A.R. should be the agency for bring¬ 
ing about this coordination. 

3.1.12 Even in the States where Agricultural Universities have already 
been started, all aspects of agricultural research have not yet been handed 
over to these Universities. Mention may be made of research scheme in 
Horticulture, Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Sciences and Forestry, 
which are still being implemented by the respective departments in the 
States. In some States, there is still an argument whether all the agricul 
tural research schemes and stations should be handed over to the Univer¬ 
sities or should be maintained and run by the respective departments. In 
the meanwhile, the I.C.A.R. has adopted a policy of extending full finan¬ 
cial aid to agricultural research schemes put up by the Agricultural Univer¬ 
sities while the schemes which are proposed by the various departments 
referred to above are entitled to only 50% of financial assistance. It is 
certainly not conducive for the morale of research workers and in the 
Departments, to continue this anomaly in regard to this pattern of financial 
assistance. The solution to this lies in persuading the States to accept and 
implement the policy in regard to entrusting research in all aspects of 
Agricultural Sciences in the States to the Agricultural Universities. 

3.1.13 Our attention has been drawn to the manner in which the posts 
of Vice-Chancellors of Agricultural Universities are being filled. It is seen 
that Administrators who do not have the necessary background and ex¬ 
perience in agricultural development are sometimes appointed. These 
Agricultural Universities are still very young. A new concept in regard to 
research, teaching and extension is being tried in these Universities. It is, 
therefore, necessary that people who have professional experience in the 
field or agricultural development should be preferred to these posts. 

Recommendations: 

1. Research work in all aspects of agriculutral sciences should 
be made the concern of the Agricultural Universities and the 
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anomaly in regard to the pattern of assistance for the agricultural 
research schemes which exists today should be removed immeditely. 

2. Vice-Chancellors of Agricultural Universities should be 
eminent men who have distinguished themselves in the field of agri¬ 
culture or who have made outstanding contributions to the promo¬ 
tion of agricultural development. 

Improving the prospects for Agricultural Scientists 

3.1.14 Agricultural Research today is not attracting the best talents 
in the country. This is mainly due to low scales of pay, poor prospects, 
low social status of agricultural scientists presently and not very attractive 
working facilities. To some extent this is being remedied now with the 
various awards being instituted for outstanding agricultural scientists and 
the starting of autonomous agricultural universities with attractive scale of 
pay, etc. The agricultural scientists should be at least on par with any 
other scientists and administrators as regards their emoluments and scope 
for improving their prospects with good performance. The I.C.A.R. is 
currently considering a proposal for starting an Indian Agricultural 
Research Service. One of the main objectives of this proposed service is 
to attract competent scientists into the field of agricultural research and 
to retain them by offering attractive scales of pay and scope for rising high 
in their careers. We are not in favour of any All-India Service in the fields 
of activities which are in the States’ list under the Constitution. On the 
other hand, agricultural scientists should be provided with better scope, 
incentives and working conditions. Scientists should not be fitted into any 
particular cadre. They richly deserve to be individually recognised. 

Recommendations: 

1. Immediate steps should be taken to improve the working 
conditions of agricultural scientists in the country. They should be 
given more freedom of work and better facilities. 

2. Agricultural scientists should not be fitted into any parti¬ 
cular cadre. Every scientist should be individually recognized. We 
are not in favour of bringing their status down by fitting them into 
All-India Agricultural Research Service or any other cadre. 

3. Agricultural scientists should be placed on time scales of pay 
so that they need not be stuck up for want of vacancies at higher 
level. There should not be any bar for the creation of supernu¬ 
merary posts to retain competent scientists in agricultural research 
work. 

4. The emoluments of the agricultural scientists should be in 
no way inferior to those drawn by other services including the 
Indian Administrative Service. In fact there is every justification 
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for providing the agricultural scientists with scales of pay and pros¬ 
pects better than in the Indian Administrative Service. 

5. Fraternities of agricultural scientists in different disciplines 
should be promoted and given all facilities to meet periodically for 
their professional advancement. This would help in bringing them 
together. It will be a great boost to their morale. 

6. There should be provision for appointing reputed scientists 
on contractual basis for specified periods with the provision for 
renewing the contract at the end of the period subject to their per¬ 
formance and mutual agreement. 

Financial, support to Agricultural Research 

3.1.15 The financial support to agricultural research has all along been 
very meagre compared to its needs, importance and urgency. As a matter 
of fact, investment in scientific research, in general, in the country is negli¬ 
gible and the share of agricultural research is almost insignificant. The 
study conducted by the Research, Survey and Planning Organisation of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (1966) reveals that the finan¬ 
cial support to scientific research has been very meagre. The Central 
Government’s expenditure on scientific research was : 

Table 20 

Investment in Scientific Research 

India I Plan II Plan III Plan 

As % of total Government expediture • 0-86 .. 1-77 

As % of national income ■ O’14 O’25 0’59 


The situation in advanced countries is quite different. The total research 
ratio there is much higher. For example, it is about 3% in U.S.A., 2.5% 
in U.K. and U.S.S.R. and between 1 and 2% in other advanced countries. 

3.1.16 The priority given to investments in several fields of research 
has been as follows : 

Table 21 

Priorities in Scientific Research 

Industrial Agril. Re- A.H. & Atomic Defence Geolo- 

Research search Vet. Re- Energy gical sur- 

_ search Research _ vey 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

At the beginning of the 43 ’ 1 % 24’76% 10’63% Ti Tl Ti 

I Plan (1) (2) (3) 

At the end of III Plan 19’33% 5-26% .. 46’31% 10’15% 5’43% 

(2) (5) (1) (3) (4) 
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3.1.17 Thus, although the country has been facing agricultural crisis 
and frequent proclamations are being made that allocations to agriculture 
would not be cut, the actual facts reveal quite a different situation. This 
is even more serious in regard to agricultural research since it is very basic 
in our efforts to transform traditional agriculture to scientific farming. 

3.1.18 As regards capital expenditure, the lion’s share was taken by 
the Atomic Energy Department (77.52%), the C.S.I.R. and the Defence 
Research Organisation accounting for 14.97% and 5 . 39 % respectively. 
Since negligibly small capital investments were made in C.S.I.R. and other 
sectors and the percentage of expenditure on pay and allowances has been 
continuously going up in general, research facilities (in real terms) per 
scientist have continuously been diminishing from plan to plan. 

3.1.19 The contribution of Industry to research did not even exceed 
5% of total expenditure on research, whereas in Japan, U.K. and U.S.A., 
it exceeded 74%, 36% and 42% respectively during 1963. It is no wonder 
then that research and development has not been making adequate contri¬ 
butions to economic growth so far. 

3.1.20 From the study referred to above it can be seen that in the 
allocation as it is now being made to institutions, the major emphasis has 
been on institutional requirements rather than on requirements of different 
fields of specializations of scientific research. There also appears to be 
considerable imbalance between allocations made to different institutions. 
In agricultural research this is now being remedied by the introduction of 
coordinated scheme of research in regard to financial allocations. 

3.1.21 The U.P. Agricultural University obviously worried due to lack 
of financial resources, has been extending its activities to commercial enter¬ 
prises, such as large scale seed production, sugar factory, etc. This is a 
very unhealthy trend. The institutions which are exclusively meant for 
promoting the best traditions in agricultural research, teaching and exten¬ 
sion should not be allowed to divert their attention to commercial activities. 

3.1.22 We have been concerned with the procedures now being follo¬ 
wed for the release of funds for the various research institutions and orga¬ 
nisations, both at the Centre and in the States. Representatives of the 
organisations who have discussed this aspect with us have been very criti¬ 
cal of the rather complicated and cumbersome procedures now being 
followed. These take a good deal of time. It is very often frustrating. 
We do not understand why the procedures should be so complicated. When 
once the block grants are made available to the research organisations, 
there should not be any other obstacle from outside. Annual reports, 
efficient internal audit system and reports of expert committees for critical 
assessment of research work done both in the States and at the Centre 
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should serve to ensure proper utilisation of the funds for achieving the 
objectives. It is for this reason we have recommended above and are 
reiterating here that the grants to Agricultural Research institutions both 
at the Centre and in the States should also be statutorily provided so that 
agricultural research work should not be held up for want of financial 
resources. 


Recommendations: 

1. The financial allocations to agricultural research have been 
very meagre compared to its needs in the country. Adequate funds 
should be ensured to agricultural research both at the Centre and 
in the States. These funds should be given on block grant basis 
and should be statutorily provided. 

2. A favourable environment should be created for the indus¬ 
tries to take a more direct interest in promoting agricultural 
research, and towards this end to earmark higher amounts of 
their net earnings to agricultural research projects. The public 
sector industrial projects should give a lead in this direction. 

3. When once the funds are provided to the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research at the Centre and the Agricultural Universi¬ 
ties in the States, and the budget approved, there should not be any 
interference by Government in regard to the utilisation of such fund. 

4. There should be provision for annual report and critical 
assessment of research done both in the States and Central institu¬ 
tions by selected reputed scientists for each year for each discipline. 
Such reports would be of value to all scientists, besides being invalua¬ 
ble in planning research programmes both of short term and long 
term basis after a review by high power panel of scientists in the 
concerned discipline. 

5. Financial assistance should be given to selected laboratories 
and experimental stations which have regional coverage and for 
highly trained staff. This is to develop these to tackle regional 
problems. 

3.2 ORGANISATION FOR AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

3.2.1 Transforming traditional agriculture into modern scientific 
system of farming calls for a continuous infusion of science and technology 
into our farming practices. Essential in this process is effective communi¬ 
cation of scientific knowledge to millions of farmers, and providing them 
with opportunities whereby they can gain first hand experience in the use 
of the scientific techniques and to adopt these to their local situations. It is 
only then they can develop confidence in scientific practices. 
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3.2.2 Education of farmers in scientific farming requires change in 
their attitudes not only towards farming, but also towards nature and the 
ways in which nature can be harnessed better for increasing production. 
Traditional attitudes are dominated by working with nature as against 
modern techniques of agriculture which call for the control of nature. 
While traditional knowledge has been authoritarian in the sense that it is 
handed down from one generation to the next by the authority of tradi¬ 
tion, scientific knowledge relies on experimentation and inquiry. In our 
efforts to modernise agriculture, these two important aspects of attitude 
have to be tackled in the right perspective. Our agricultural education 
system must provide for a smooth change in the attitudes of millions of 
farmers. 

Defects and deficiencies in Agricultural Education Programmes 

3.2.3 A detailed study of the various programmes of agricultural 
education reveals a number of defects and deficiencies. Various Commit¬ 
tees and Commissions have also gone into the agricultural education system 
in the country, and have made several recommendations to place agricul¬ 
tural education programmes and the organisation on a sound footing. 
These recommendations may be summarised as follows : 

(i) Institutional needs in agricultural education are : 

(a) Farmers’ classes or vocational classes. 

(b) Agricultural Polytechnics. 

(c) Agricultural Colleges, to be in the set up of Agricultural 
Universities. 

(ii) The Multi-purpose High Schools face the risk of falling between 
the two stools and have failed to properly equip the student 
who want to return to land. Neither it has helped those who 
desire to enter the Agricultural colleges. 

(iii) Vocational agricultural schools today are not vocational in 
character. They have been training personnel for Government 
jobs. This needs to be strongly reoriented. 

(iv) Rural Institutes should either be converted into full-fledged 

, agricultural colleges, if possible, or into agricultural polytechnics. 

(v) There is need for well developed agricultural polytechnics, 
sufficiently backed up by appropriate research institutions, and 
competent staff for training persons for a variety of jobs in 
farming trade and industry related to agriculture, and also for 
taking up a number of crafts jobs in Government or non- 
Govemment commercial undertakings. 
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(vi) The deteriorated standards in agricultural education in agricul¬ 
tural colleges has been a matter of serious concern. This is due 
to the mushroom growth of agricultural colleges in some States 
without proper facilities, 'equipment and staff. The I.C.A.R. 
should immediately introduce an accreditation system for agri¬ 
cultural colleges. The reports of the teams should be circulated 
to the State Governments and others concerned and Govern¬ 
ment aid to institutions should be canalised on the basis of 
these reports: and the entry into Government service should be 
conditional on education in such recognised institutions. It is 
much more necessary to expand and strengthen the existing 
institutions than to establish additional colleges to meet the 
needs of the regions not adequately served at present. Increased 
admission into agricultural colleges should be made by expan¬ 
ding the existing colleges where adequate facilities are existing 
or could be made available and new colleges may be developed 
as part of agricultural universities. 

(vii) Agricultural research, teaching and extension should be integra¬ 
ted and Agricultural Universities should be the normal pattern in 
the States. 

(viii) Animal Husbandry, dairying, agricultural engineering, home 
science, forestry and all aspects of agriculture should be brought 
into the fold of Agricultural Universities instead of being 
separately run as part of other Departments or other Univer¬ 
sities. 

3.2.4 Our policy in regard to agricultural education in the past was 
integrated with the general education policy. Consequently a number of 
experiments had been made with the result several types of institutions for 
imparting agricultural education have come into being. The basic educa¬ 
tion system aimed at agricultural craft as a vehicle for ecological orientation 
of general education. It was hoped that under the integrated basic educa¬ 
tion pattern, the subject of agriculture could be conveniently fitted into 
the work experience of students in the primary and secondary stages of 
education. Unfortunately, the basic education system did not develop into 
its full potentialities due to a variety of reasons, with the result, most of the 
elementary and secondary schools with agricultural craft as a medium 
lacked the facilities required and competent staff. Moreover, its spread in 
the number of elementary and secondary schools is too limited to have 
any impact. The multi-purpose High School concept came into being on 
the recommendations of the Secondary Education Commission (1952). Of 
the 500 multi-purpose High Schools established in the country so far, hardly 
25% of them offer agriculture courses. It was the aim of these multi-pur¬ 
pose secondary schools to offer practical courses which would help students 
to pursue their vocational aptitudes. Again, even this experiment has 

14—2 ARCND/67 
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suffered due to want of basic physical facilities, well qualified and suitably 
trained agricultural graduate teachers, and an effective and realistic curri- 
culam oriented to modernise farming. 

3.2.5 It is now fairly well recognised that instead of attempting to offer 
specialised courses in agriculture or in any other technical branch during 
the primary and secondary stages of education, it would be far better to 
reorient the education system in these stages to enable the students to 
gain an appreciation of nature and its various manifestations and the ways 
in which nature can be usefully harnessed for man’s betterment. A better 
rural bias is required in general education at all levels and for all jobs. 
India is predominantly an agricultural country, and whatever may be the 
profession a person is occupied with, he will be influenced by and in turn 
will be influencing in some way or the other the predominant rural industry, 
namely, agriculture. An enlightened individual with a correct understand¬ 
ing of the agricultural profession, its needs and problems, and the basis of 
scientific improvement of Indian agriculture would be better able to func¬ 
tion in this sphere of activity. 

Recommendations: 

1. There should be a better rural bias in general education. To 
facilitate this, radical changes should be introduced in the text books 
at the elementary and secondary stages of education. The text 
books must highlight the place of agriculture in Indian economy, 
the necessity to modernise Indian agriculture by infusing into it 
science and technology, the interdependence of agriculture and indus¬ 
try, and the national agricultural policy. 

2. The teachers’ training institutions for equipping agricultural 
teachers should be reorganised and brought within the fold of the 
Agricultural Universities to provide the necessary technical support. 

3.2.6 Another development in the field of agricultural education has 
been the growth of Manjari type of schools for providing vocational train¬ 
ing in agriculture for two years. A large number of such institutions have 
now come into being. Various modifications to the original Manjari type 
have now been adopted. Insti^tutions offering one year courses have been 
established at the district level in many of the States. These institutions 
were primarily meant for imparting vocational training in agriculture for 
sons of farmers. But unfortunately, these institutions have now come to 
cater to Government service at lower levels, and thus the original objective 
of these institutions has now been defeated. By way of equipment and 
competence, these institutions are far below standard. 

3.2.7 In the wake of Community Development Programme in the 
country in 1952, a large number of Gram Sevaks’ Training Centres were 
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established. Although the orignal pattern was of 6 months training in 
agriculture and extension, these are now offering an integrated course of 2 
years with major emphasis on agricultural subjects. There are more than 
100 such Gram Sevaks’ Training Centres. Similarly, more than 40 Home 
Science wings attached to G.T.Cs. have been established for imparting 
training to Gram Sevikas working in rural areas. Agriculture is also an 
important subject in the curricula of these Home Science Wings. Recently, 
recognising the need for higher competence required for Gram Sevaks to 
deal with High Yielding Varieties programme and the new strategy in 
increasing agricultural production, a higher level one year training course 
for selected Gram Sevaks has been started in a number of G.T.Cs. 


3.2.8 There is also a proposal for establishing a number of agricul¬ 
tural polytechnics to train intermediary level personnel required for farm¬ 
ing, industry and trade serving agriculture and also to meet the require¬ 
ments of the Government agencies. The Education Commission has re¬ 
commended that these polytechnics should be attached to Agricultural 
Universities, and should be responsible for training the non-professional 
specialists required, such as, farm economists, farm managers, laboratory 
assistants, craftsmen and technicians in agro-industries and likewise. It is 
also suggested that these polytechnics should be multi-purpose institutions 
providing training in a large range of skills indicated above and also for 
Animal Husbandry, Horticulture, Agro-processing, Forestry, Crop Produc¬ 
tion, etc. The course should be of a diploma character with three years’ 
study. It is also envisaged that some crafts courses should be organised 
for under-matriculation qualifications and certificates given. These poly¬ 
technics, it is recommended by the Commission, should also offer conden¬ 
sed courses for young farmers including special courses suitably designed 
for girls and women in rural areas. 


3.2.9 The University Education Commission (1948-49) recommended 
the establishment of Rural Universities. Instead, 14 Rural Institutes were 
subsequently established consequent on the recommendations of a later 
committee. These offer courses in agriculture and allied fields. A few 
of these Rural Institutes are being elevated to the status of Deemed Univer¬ 
sities. Some of these institutes have also been offering post-graduate 
diploma comses in the fields of cooperation, administration, etc. In this 
era of science and technology, these institutes, isolated as they are from 
the mainsprings of scientific research and knowledge, have not had any 
impact on agricultural production. The graduates are seeking government 
jobs. The original objective of training students for rural occupation has 
not been fulfilled. The working of these various institutions reveals that 
there are a number of deficiencies. As regards their contribution to agri¬ 
cultural production it is almost nil. This is mainly due to lack of technical 
support from higher technical institutions. 
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3.2.10 There has been an unfortunate impression that all agricultural 
education is meant for employment and that Government is the only 
employer. This has changed the perspective of agricultural education. 
Agricultural education is not treated as an equipment which one can 
utilise and get employed irrespective of Government jobs. Vocational 
education does not prepare individuals effectively for the vocation. More¬ 
over, there have not been the facilities and encouragement whereby indivi¬ 
duals can pursue the agricultural profession on scientific lines. It requires a 
two pronged drive, to make agricultural education truly vocational and on 
the other to provide facilities and incentives to encourage persons with 
agricultural education to utilise their newly acquired knowledge and skills 
in the vast field available without depending only on Government avenues 
for jobs. 

3.2.11 Gram Sevaks Training Centres were started for the purpose of 
training Gram Sevaks in the early years when Community Development 
was introduced. But today agricultural science and technology has 
advanced a great deal, and these Gram Sevak’s Training Centres without 
the necessary technical support and backing would not be suitable for 
imparting effective training in scientific agriculture. Moreover, there is no 
necessity to maintain such large number of Gram Sevaks Training Centres 
hereafterwards since the entire country is already covered with gram 
sevaks and the annual requirements for replacements, etc. would be very 
small indeed. It would, therefore, be better if more practical, realistic and 
useful programmes are introduced in these centres with suitable changes 
and modifications. 

3.2.12 The agricultural polytechnics are to organise specific types of 
specialised courses both for farmers and for various craftsmen required 
for trade, industry and Government. If they are to serve this purpose it is 
necessary to ensure that these polytechnics are well equipped for imparting 
the required training. Since these polytechnics are meant for imparting 
practical training to farmers and farmers’ sons it is necessary to establish 
close collaboration between these agricultural polytechnics and the various 
agricultural industries, such as, seed processing industry, fertiliser industry, 
plant protection industry, agriculture implements and machinery industry, 
etc. This will facilitate apprenticeships in these industries for the students 
undergoing training in agricultural polytechnics. Collaboration between 
the agricultural universities and these polytechnics will enable these poly¬ 
technics to get the required technical support. 

Recommendations: 

1. Agricultural education should be made truly vocational. 

2. Such of the Gram Sevaks’ Training Centres and other train¬ 
ing institutions which are well-developed should be converted into 
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agricultural polytechnics. Similarly the Manjari types of schools 
also. These agricultural polytechnics should be well-equipped for 
imparting the required training which should be practical. Close colla¬ 
boration should be worked out between the agricultural polytechnics 
and the various agro and agro-processing industries. The latter 
should provide apprenticeship for the students undergoing training 
in these polytechnics. There should also be a close collaboration 
between the Agricultural Polytechnics and the Agricultural Univer- 
. sides. 

3.2.13 Regarding education of fanners, there have been a number of 
efforts made during the last 20 years. Apart from the institutional facilities 
which have been created, as referred to above, a number of non-institu- 
tional programmes for educating farmers have been initiated. Mention 
may be made of 3 to 4 days village camps for progressive farmers, semi¬ 
nars, study tours and a host of similar schemes. Most of the schemes 
have, no doubt, awakened the interests of farmers in the agricultural 
development, but they have not succeeded in imparting training in hand¬ 
ling new techniques. This is mainly due to poor technical equipment of 
the organisations conducting these courses and lack of sufficient backing 
up from research agencies. Recently, a Rs. 14 crore programme of farmers 
education and training has been introduced as a Centrally sponsored Fourth 
Plan scheme. This scheme provides for the following training programmes: 

(a) Short specialised courses for selected progressive farmers. 

(b) Short courses for farm women. 

(c) Short residential courses for young farmers. 

(d) Long duration (one year) regular course for young farmers. 

(e) Demonstration-cum-training camp on package of practices. 

(f) Farmers’ discussion groups. 

(g) Farm women discussion groups. 

(h) Production oriented rural youth clubs. 

(i) Exchange of farmers within the country. 

3.2.14 It is hoped that by the end of the Fourth Plan, 100 training 
wings for this purpose would be set up and nearly 7 million farmers and 
farm women including young men and women would be participating in 
these camps. Enclosed as annexure IX-E is a copy of the entire scheme 
of farmers’ training and education which has been introduced as part of 
the Fourth Five Year Plan. 

3.2.15 These schemes merely proliferate Government activities without 
achieving the objectives. This conclusion is based on our own experience 
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in regard to ways in which farmers could be influenced in learning new 
practices. Moreover the experience gained during the last 20 years in 
implementing various schemes of farmers’ education and training referred 
to above, supports our stand. What is required for educating and convincing 
our farmers in scientific farming methods is to demonstrate to them effecti¬ 
vely the profitability of the recommended practices. When once this is 
aicomplished, facilities should be given whereby they can acquire some 
practical experience in handling the new practices. This would necessitate 
having large number of demonstration farms where farmers can actually 
see for themselves the improved practices and also have a direct experience 
in handling the new techniques. The present scheme does not provide for 
this. On the other hand, it will definitely turn out to be a series of talking 
camps where farmers or their wives or their sons are assembled for a 
series of instructions by officials who may not be the practioners in the art 
and science of farming they preach. 

3.2.16 We have recommended elsewhere in this report that a large 
number of seed farms which we have today should be effectively utilised 
for demonstration purposes. They are not successful today because of 
unrealistic programmes, want of financial facilities and technical guidance 
and lack of competent staff to manage these farms. The argument that 
many of these farms are not big enough to run on efficient lines, and that 
some of these are situated in places which are not best suited for highly 
productive agricultural enterprises is not valid. If the agricultural adminis¬ 
tration is really competent in advising the farmers it should be able to take 
any piece of land and convert it into a demonstration farm which any 
farmers can see and get convinced. This should be a challenge to be 
accepted by a competent person in the agricultural administration. But we 
need competent men in charge of these seed farms, equip them with suffi¬ 
cient powers and financial resources, adequate and timely technical guidance 
and freedom to operate under the demands of local conditions. If these 
are ensured the seed farms can really turn out to be effective not only in 
producing quality seeds but also in proving to be of demonstration value 
to farmers. Production of seeds would be only a secondary and conse¬ 
quential function of these farms. With this in view we recommend that 
these seed farms should be converted into seed-cum-demonstration far ms . 
One such farm should be located in each block. The number of these 
farms at present works out to one for every two or three blocks. As we 
gain experience, this number can be increased to cover every block with a 
seed-cum-demonstration farm. 

3.2.17 Farmers should be taken to these seed-cum-demonstration 
farms at their convenience and specific courses organised which will meet 
their requirements and needs. Since these farms are located very near 
to them, they can always come back to these farms to check on their 
experience and to clear their doubts. Since these farms will be run on 
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economic lines, farmers would be naturally more interested in finding out 
from the farms, the economics of new practices. 


Recommendations: 

1. The existing block seed farms and other farms maintained 
by the Agriculture and allied Departments and Agricultural Univer¬ 
sities should be utilised for demonstration purposes. The block seed 
farms should be converted into seed-cum-demonstration farms. 
These farms should be the focal points for extension work in each 
block. Specific types of courses should be organised on these farms 
to meet the convenience of farmers on the one hand and with their 
requirements on the other. 

2. The scheme of training of farmers, their wives and their sons 
which the Ministry of Food and Agriculture has initiated recently 
with an outlay of Rs. 14 crores for the Fourth Five Year Plan 
period is not realistic. It helps only in the proliferation of the 
administrative machinery without any result in terms of effectively 
educating and enthusing farmers. Hence this scheme should be 
dropped and the amount utilised in providing facilities to the seed 
farms to convert them into seed-cum-demonstration farms and to 
equip them with competent staff. 

3.2.18 As regards agricultural colleges, there has been a rapid growth 
in the number of agricultural colleges in the country. There are now 70 
agricultural colleges with an admission capacity of over 9000 students per 
year. These colleges are administered by State Governments, universities 
and by private organisation. There has not been much of a progress in 
the improvement of standards in many of these institutions established by 
private organisation. Agricultural Universities have been started recently 
in 9 States. Agricultural teaching has been integrated with research and 
extension in these universities. 


3.2.19 One of the criticisms heard in respect of undergraduate courses 
in agriculture has been the lack of field orientation to students with the 
result the students leave the colleges without sufiicient understanding of 
farmers, their problems and the conditions under which they work and 
live. The other drawback, namely, that the students are not having the 
necessary practical experience in farming methods is being removed with 
the establishment of agricultural universities which are providing oppor¬ 
tunities for the students to practically carry out all the agricultural opera¬ 
tions on the college farms. But the other drawback has to be removed. 
Students should be equipped with an intimate understanding of both the 
fanning methods and farming conditions. 
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3.2.20 As regards the medium of instruction in the Agricultural 
Colleges, there is no uniformity throughout the country. In some of the 
Agricultural Colleges, teaching is being imparted in regional languages 
while in others it is in English. We would like the agricultural sciences to 
be taught in regional languages since students coming cut of Agricultural 
Colleges have to be associated directly or indirectly with farmers, the large 
majority of whom are not conversant with English. But the one handicap 
in implementing this suggestion is the absence of suitable text books in 
regional languages. Agricultural Universities should make arrangements 
as quickly as possible to prescribe text books in regional languages and to 
promote writing of text books in regional languages by experts. There 
are hardly very few text books on agricultural subjects written on the basis 
of Indian experience. Encouragement should, therefore, be given to all 
technical experts including teachers to write books with Indian background, 
incorporating the advances made in other countries in the agricultural field 
and depicting how best these could be adopted to Indian conditions. 
Presently, there are restrictions and inhibiting factors for Government 
officials to write and publish books. They have to obtain permission of 
the Government. When once permission is granted, a major portion of 
the remuneration received by the authors has to be credited to Government 
as per the existing rules. These restrictions should be removed, particu¬ 
larly in respect of books written by technical officers and teachers and 
meant for educational purposes. 

Recommendations: 

1. All the existing Agricultural Colleges, whether they be in 
the private management or under Government control, should be 
subjected to critical review by an Accreditation team to be set up 
by the I.C.A.R. Government grants should be canalised to the 
institutions only on the basis of the reports of these teams and the 
entrance to Government jobs should be conditional on education in 
recognised institutions only. 

2. There should be provision for apprenticeship for every 
student in Colleges of Agricultural Sciences before he gets the 
degree. This should be one year and completed on the farm or 
farms of recognised scientific farmers approved by the University. 
This period should be recognised and paid for. 

3. We would like the agricultural sciences to be taught in 
regional languages. The Agricultural Universities should make 
arrangements as quickly as possible to promote the writing of 
regional language text books by technical experts and to prescribe 
these for the various courses. Till this materialises, it is necessary 
that English should continue as the mediiun of instruction. In 
recommending this, we are more concerned with the need to ensure 
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standards in agricultural education, as there are no suitable text books 
in regional languages in agricultural sciences. The postgraduate 
training in agricultural sciences should continue to be in English 
till adequate facilities by way of regional language text books and 
publications are available. 

3.2.21 In view of the new developments in the field of agricultural 
education, particularly at the graduate and post-graduate levels, and the 
starting of a number of Agricultural Universities, there is necessity for an 
All-India Council for promoting the interests of educational institutions in 
agricultural sciences. This is necessary to regulate, foster and maintain 
high standards in the Colleges and Universities covering the fields of edu¬ 
cation, training, research and extension. 

Recommendation: 

A National Council of Education in Agricultural Sciences 
should be constituted on the lines of the National Council of Rural 
Higher Education functioning under the Ministry of Education. 

3.3. ORGANISATION FOR AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 

Growth of Agricultural Extension Service. 

3.3.1 Efforts to provide an extension service to help farmers date back 
to the publication of Famine Commission’s report towards the close of the 
last century. The Royal Commission’s report on Agriculture emphasised 
the urgent need for an effective extension agency. It was largely based on 
the recommendations of these and other Commissions that extension 
agencies were organised in the Departments of Agriculture. But then the 
concept of extension was very much restricted. It included extension of 
supplies and services to farmers, administering the various subsidies to 
prompt farmers take up improved practices and to some extent in conduc¬ 
ting, for the benefit of farmers, demonstrations of scientific practices. The 
set up of the extension wings of the Departments of Agriculture was mostly 
designed to carry out the above mentioned functions. Along with the 
organisation of several departments for Agricultural production, such as. 
Cooperation, Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Services, Horticulture, 
Fisheries, etc., separate extension wings were also set up in these depart¬ 
ments. This led to uncoordinated efforts with several agencies approaching 
farmers. In the absence of a strong research programme on the one hand, 
and a separate 'agency for producing and supplying inputs to farmers, the 
extension wings could not function effectively at all. On the other hand, the 
staff of the extension wings got oriented in and used to a different set of 
functions altogether and their real extension work suffered heavily. It is 
no wonder that the extension agency then could not gain the confidence of 
farmers. 
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3.3.2 With the introduction of Community Development programme 
in 1952 and the inauguration of the National Extension Service in 1953 a 
new and dynamic concept of extension work was introduced for the first 
time in the country. Realising the mistakes committed in the past, and 
benefiting from the successful experience of extension work abroad as well 
as in the pilot project at Etawah in U.P. in our own country, a new organi¬ 
sational set up was designed and introduced for extension work in the 
country. A number of training centres were established for training the 
personnel in extension work. The new concept of extension was defined 
as education of farmers. The old concept of extending supplies and ser¬ 
vices to farmers was changed, and these functions were delegated to the 
cooperative agency. In spite of all these efforts, the National Extension 
Service could not be developed as an effective agency for extension work. 
This was mainly due to the fact that it suffered from the severe restraints 
of an archaic administrative system. Brick and mortar programmes gained 
upper hand even in preference to economic activities which were essential 
to improve the farmers’ conditions of living. The N.E.S. lost its bearings 
in extension philosophy and methods and got entrenched in mechanical 
oflBcial routines and procedures characteristic of the present day adminis¬ 
trative system. The farmer oriented extension service got transformed into 
an official oriented agency. 

3.3.3 Dissatisfied with the impact of this organisation, the programme 
was subjected to an endless series of reviews and studies by Committees 
and Commissions both from within and outside the country. Based on 
their recommendations, the emphasis on priorities and programmes went on 
changing with each serious situation the country faced in agricultural pro¬ 
duction. The priorities in the Development Blocks were shifted towards 
agriculture. Multi-purpose Gram Sevaks were transformed into 80% 
agriculture purpose functionaries, and later to 100% agricultural workers. 
The package programme was introduced. Later, a diluted version of the 
package programme, namely, I.A.A.P. projects were introduced in a num¬ 
ber of districts. Now it is the era of High Yielding Varieties and the new 
strategy for agricultural production. These frequent changes in priorities 
and programmes are a clear evidence of the fact that the fundamental 
requirements of an effective extension agency have not yet been realised 
by Government. The extension agency should discharge the following 
functions : 

(a) To educate farmers in scientific ideas in agriculture and to 
enthuse them to adopt these. 

(b) To solve problems of farmers in the field of agricultural produc¬ 
tion. 

(c) To ensure the supplies and services to farmers required for agri¬ 
cultural production. 
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3.3.4 Recently, Agricultural Universities have been established in 9 
States. One of the distinctive features of these Universities has been the 
integration of Agricultural Research, Training and Extension. Although 
the Acts establishing these Agricultural Universities in the States have con¬ 
ferred on them this integrated role, it is felt necessary to spell out in detail 
the role of the Departments of Agriculture in the States vis a vis the Agri¬ 
cultural Universities in regard to Agricultural Extension work. 

3.3.5 An extensive net-work of field organisation for extension work 
has already been built up in the States in the various Departments engaged 
in promoting agricultural production. Some of the States have recently 
reorgaifised their set up for field extension work by increasing the number 
of staff members and strengthening the field organisation. Community 
Development set up has not been of much help as we have discussed else¬ 
where in the report. Already some States have taken decisions to transfer 
Gram Sevaks to Agricultural Department and Extension Officers to their 
respective Departments. We are convinced, after a detailed study of the 
way in which C.D. programme was administered with particular reference 
to promotion of agricultural development, that the system of dual control 
of the staff has done more harm not only to the staff, but more so to our 
farmers. The experience of a few agro-processing industries in contributing 
to increased agricultural production holds out great promise for effective 
linking of processing and marketing of agricultural produce with the supply 
of credit, inputs and technical know-how to farmers. The dairy industry 
at Anand is good example of this. Keeping these factors in view, we have 
discussed at great length the specific role the Agricultural Umversities can 
and should play in the field of extension. 

3.3.6 Agricultural Universities have a pre-eminent role to play in making 
available the knowledge of scientific agriculture to farmers and to train 
the personnel. It is necessary to see that these Universities are not loaded 
with heavy administrative and other non-academic duties in order to enable 
them to concentrate fully on research, teaching and communication of 
results of research to the field extension agency. We have, therefore, to 
examine the type of organisation best suited for the country keeping in 
view both the historical development as well as the present needs. We 
should not encourage any set up which might result either in duplication 
or overlapping which will cause wastage of resources. With this in view, 
we have examined in detail the working of the departments engaged in pro¬ 
moting agricultural production, Conununity Development administration 
and the statutes and set up of the Agricultural Universities, and are making 
the following recommendations: 

Recoinmendafioiis: 

1. The responsibility for field extension work should be with 
the Department of Agricultural Development. The pattern of Agri¬ 
cultural administration we have suggested would be definitely more 
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effective in serving the needs of farmers for increasing their agricul¬ 
tural production. The Seed-CMm-Demonstration farms should be 
the focal points for extension work in the blocks. 

2. Agro and Agro-processing industries should play an effective 
role in contributing to increased agricultural production through 
linking of processing, marketing and the services including the exten¬ 
sion of technical know-how to farmers. 

3. Agricultural Universities should be responsible for strengthen¬ 
ing and supporting the field extension agency; Subject Matter 
Specialists being the link between the Department of Agricultural 
Development and the Agricultural Universities to facilitate flow of 
new ideas from the Universities to farmers and feed back of agri¬ 
cultural problems of farmers to Universities. 

4. Subject Matter Specialists at the State and District Levels, 
appointed according to the requirements of the area, should be 
under the administrative and technical control of the Agricultural 
Universities. Subject Matter Technicians below the District level 
should be under the control of the Department of Agricultural 
Development. Effective intercourse should be maintained between 
the Subject Matter Specialists of the Universities and the Subject 
Matter Technicians of the Department to ensure that the field exten¬ 
sion agency is continuously enriched in scientific knowledge. 

Central Government’s role in Agricultural Extension work 

3.3.7 The Directorate of Extension in the Ministry of Food, Agricul¬ 
ture, C.D. & Cooperation is the organisation at the Government of India 
level for promoting extension work in the country. 

“The Directorate is a subordinate office of the Department (of 
Agriculture). At its head is the Extension Commissioner. 
Broadly, the functions of the Directorate is to operate and 
supervise the implementation of various programmes of agricul¬ 
tural production in the States both in the Central and State sectors. 
In particular, it will be concerned with the implementation of 
Intensive Agricultural Production and the High Yielding 
Varieties Programme. For this purpose, it will remain in close 
contact with the Subject Matter and Inputs divisions of the 
Department. It will also use its regional units for supervision 
of the programme in the States. It will also be responsible 
under policy directives from the machinery section of the 
Department for coordinating the manufacture and distribution 
on a contributory basis, of various kinds of agricultural imple¬ 
ments. All matters of technical policy requiring references to 
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the Department will be submitted by the Extension Commis¬ 
sioner direct to Secretary. All administrative and financial 
matters requiring a decision at the level of the Department will 
be submitted by the Directorate to the Administration Division 
in the coordination wing. 

As regards Training Programme including extension training, 
farm education and farm information, it is proposed to reorga¬ 
nise the training work at present being done in the Agriculture 
Department and the C.D. Department and place it in a separate 
Training Directorate.” 

3.3.8 As it is organised today, the Extension Directorate is handling 
functions most of which are entirely the responsibility of the States. I.A.D.P., 
Agricultural Implements and Farm Advisory Sections become superfluous 
in the light of our recommendations made elsewhere in the report. Exten¬ 
sion Training Division is presently handling programmes pertaining to the 
training of Gram Sevaks and other fimctionaries. Since it is not a high level 
training, it should be handed over to the States. Graduate and Post¬ 
graduate training in extension should be the responsibility of I.C.A.R. at 
the Centre and the Universities in the States. In view of this, the Centre 
will be left with the functions of dealing with international aspects, coordi¬ 
nation among the States and All-India problems relating to Extension. 
These functions do not justify a huge machinery as it is today in the Direc¬ 
torate of Extension. We are, therefore, definitely not in favour of the 
continuance of the Directorate of Extension in the Ministry of Food, Agri¬ 
culture, C.D. & Cooperation. 

Recommendation 

The Directorate of Extension in the Ministry of Food, Agricul¬ 
ture, C.D. & Cooperation should be abolished forthwith. Functions 
relating to international aspects, national obligations and responsi¬ 
bilities pertaining to extension and coordination among the States 
should be handled by a top level technical specialist in Extension of 
the rank of Joint Secretary. He should work in close coordination 
with the I.C.A.R. 



CHAPTER IV 


AGRICULTURAL FINANCE, SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 

4.1 AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


Vicious circle 

4.1.1 Lack of adequate and timely finance has been a major impedi¬ 
ment in Indian agriculture. Caught in the vicious circle of low yields, 
meagre income, unproductive expenditure, poverty and debts, farmers have 
not been able to mobilise the necessary capital for investment in produc¬ 
tive enterprises. Institutional credit facilities to farmers are very inadequate 
apart from being cumbersome in procedure and unrealistic in nature. Agri¬ 
cultural enterprises, with their high risk element, have not been attracting 
sufficient capital investments from other sectors. The local money lenders 
are, by and large, the major source of borrowing by farmers. They have 
been able to remain in the confidence of farmers because of their resource¬ 
ful and accommodative nature. But their rates of interest are so high that 
farmers when once they are caught in their grip are not able to free them¬ 
selves easily nor can they save enough to invest in agricultural development. 

4.1.2 Soil is depleted of its nutrients by long use without adequate 
replacement of plant foods. Scientific farming involves inputs most of which 
need to be obtained from outside the farms. All these need capital, and 
the majority of farmers are not in a position to venture going in for addi¬ 
tional credit from the traditional sources for investment in scientific agri¬ 
culture. Increased flow of capital to agricultural sector, therefore, holds 
the key to extensive adoption of scientific farming practices. It is only 
then that farmers can be freed from the clutches of the vicious circle and 
helped to become prosperous. 

Economic condition of fanners 

4.1.3 The inability of farmers to invest in agricultural production enter¬ 
prises has been attributed to their indebtedness. Their indebtedness is 
partly due to the unproductive expenditures which have been a legacy of 
the social system in the country. In this, it is not only the farmers who are 
victims, but others as well. 

Recommendations: 

A dynamic movement for social reforms is called for. If 
unproductive expenditure can be reduced and the savings of people 
can be mobilised for investment on productive enterprises, it will 
help in quickening the pace of development. The lead in bringing 
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about social reforms must be given by others well-placed in society 
and better educated than farmers. 

4.1.4 The total indebtedness of fanners as per the aggregate amount of 
cash loans outstanding on June 30, 1962, was estimated to be Rs. 2,379.94 
crores. The credit agencies which advanced money to farmers and their 
percentage share in the total cash loans to farmers outstanding as on June 
30, 1962, were as follows:— 


Table 22 

Aggregate amount of cash loans outstanding as on June 30, 1962 



Credit Agency 


Cultivator 

A 

t ' ‘ ^ 

Aggregate Percentage 
amount share 
(Rs. in crores) 

1. 

Government 


. . 

. 

131.18 

5.5 

2. 

Cooperatives 




236.57 

9.9 

3. 

Commercial Banks 




8.97 

0.4 

4. 

Landlords 




20.28 

0.9 

5. 

Agriculturist Moneylenders . 




1121.84 

47.1 

6. 

Professional Moneylenders . 




354.35 

14.9 

7. 

Traders & Commission Agents 




172.16 

7.2 

8. 

Relatives 




152.33 

6.4 

9. 

Others 




182.26 

7.7 





Total . 

2,379.94 

100.0 


Source : All-India Rural Debt & Investment Survey 1961-62. 




This constituted 85.5% of outstandings in the rural sector. As against 
63% of the normal house-holds reporting outstanding loans, the proportion 
of house-holds reporting loans as also the average outstanding per house¬ 
hold were 67% and Rs. 473 respectively in the cultivator class. These were 
considerably higher than the corresponding figures of 52% and Rs. 224 
respectively for the non-cultivating holdings. The All-India Rural Debt 
and Investment Survey conducted by the Reserve Bank of India in 1961- 
62 reveals that a high percentage of these loans were inciured for house¬ 
hold expenditure. The security offered for these loans was predominantly 
the personal security, accounting for 71.3% of the amount for all the rural 
house-holds. The study also reveals that most of these loans were out¬ 
standing for less than three years. (Please see tables in Annexures XII-A). 
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4.1.5 In spite of Governments efforts through cooperatives and the 
support given by the Reserve Bank of India all these years, the organised 
sector has not been able to replace the traditional money lenders in lending 
credit to farmers. The following table reveals that agricultural and profes¬ 
sional money lenders still dominate in advancing finances to farmers. 

Table 23 


Agencies from whom farmers borrow money, and percentages 



Credit Agency 

‘Proportion of bor¬ 
rowings from each 
agency to the total 
borrowing of culti¬ 
vators 

(in percentages) 



1951-52 

1961-62 

Government 


3.3 

2.6 

Cooperatives 


3.1 

15.5 

Relatives 


14.2 

8.8 

Landlords 


1.5 

0.6 

Agriculturist money lenders . 


24.9 

36.0 

Professional money lenders . 


44.8 

15.2 

Traders & Commission Agents 


5.5 

8.8 

Commercial Banks 


0.9 

0.6 

Others 


1.8 

13.9 

‘Percentage relates to total borrowings in 1951-52 and cash borrowings in 1961-62. 

Source : Rural Credit Survey of 1951-52 and the All India Debt & Investment Survey 
1961-62. 


The institutional credit has been very meagre compared to the needs of 
farmers. Fanners still continue to be burdened by indebtedness, and in 
fact, it has been worsening the economic conditions of fanners. Compared 
to the magnitude of financial requirements by farmers for agricultural 
development, the capital formation in the agricultural sector has been very 
low. so low that it is unrealistic to expect farmers to save and invest in 
scientific agriculture. Today, the productivity of land in India is so low 
that even when one scientific input is added it increases production substan¬ 
tially. If all the recommended modem inputs are used, the increase in 
production would be several fold. All this would require finances of much 
higher order than what has been provided for all these years. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary that a conducive infrastructure should be built up;- thereby 
farmers would be able to get all their credit requirements without much 
difficulty and at reasonable rate of interest. 
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Recommendation: 

Agriculutral development holds the key to economic growth. 

, Since ihe savings and capital formation in agriculture are low^ the 
resources have to be mobilised from all other sectors and channelled 
to the agricultural sector. Till such time farmers can increase their 
income and save enough to invest in their agricultural production 
enterprises. Government should provide the required capital and 
develop the infrastructure conducive for the flow of capital into 
the agricultural sector. Any idea that money lent to farmers for 
production purposes would lead to inflation is absurd. On the other 
hand, it helps in fighting the forces of inflation. 

4.1.6 The R.B.I. Survey reveals (Table V in Annexure XII-A) that 
nearly 10% of the cash loans were utilised for current expenditure in farm 
business. This amounts to Rs. 232.67 crores. Evidently, this amount 
includes only expenditure towards traditional farm practices. To this must 
be added the cost of modem inputs. Since the cost of inputs has gone up 
enormously during these years, the capital resources required by farmers 
to obtain and use these inputs on their lands would be very much higher. 
Again, the table referred to above reveals that 26.8% of the cash loans 
borrowed were utilised for capital expenditure in farm business. This 
amounts to Rs. 637.82 crores. Capital expenditure includes purchase of 
land, construction of houses and other structures, investment on develop¬ 
ing irrigation facilities, purchase of bullocks and agricultural implements, 
etc. This does not include procurement of modem implements and 
machinery as well as capital, equipment necessary for modernisation of 
agriculture including developing processing industries, etc. 

4.1.7 Although it is difiScult to estimate the capital requirement for 
this purpose on the national scale, it is eyident that magnitude of capital 
required is very much more than what is now being made available. The 
table in annexure XII-A reveals that the advances made by Central and 
Mortgage Banks in 1964-65 towards debt redemptions, purchase of land, 
land improvement, purchase of machinery and for other purposes, is only 
about Rs. 37^ crores. In 1961-62 the advance for the above purposes was 
only of the order of about Rs. 15 crores. While the borrowals for capital 
expenditure even from the traditional requirements point of view has been 
of the order of about Rs. 638 crores, the advances made have been indeed 
very meagre. All these emphasise the total inadequacy of capital availabi¬ 
lity for the agricultural sector. 

4.1.8 The short and medium term loans advanced by the cooperatives 
have also been very much below the requirements. Annexure XII-C furni¬ 
shes the loans advanced by the primary agricultural credit societies from 
1950-51 to 19^54-65. During 1965-66 only Rs. 345 crores was advanced to 
farmers. The commercial banks have been advancing during the last 4 
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years not more than Rs. 4 to 5 crores for agriculture. The snag in tliese 
advances,, particularly in the cooperative sector, has been that it is very 
unrealistic in the context of the credit requirements of farmers. Table V 
in Annexure XII-A reveals that nearly 50% of the cash loans outstanding 
were borrowed for house-hold expenditure. This amounts to about 
Rs. 1,171 crores. The borrowals for non-farming expenditure amount to 
nearly 64%. While this is so, the advances from cooperative sector through 
short and medium term loans were restricted only to production purposes. 
Unless the total credit requirements of farmers is met, advances for production 
purposes only have no meaning. In fact, this is responsible for diversion 
of a sizeable percentage of loans for non-production purposes. Sample 
studies made by the P.E.O. of the Planning Commission reveal that on an 
average more than 41% of the borrowers from cooperative societies admit¬ 
ted diverting their short and medium term loans. Magnitude of diversion 
varies from 7% to 89% as between States where cooperatives are well 
developed and where they are not—^this goes to show that credit is inade¬ 
quate and supervision ineffective. 

4.1.9 The requirements of short-term credit of farmers have been 
estimated to be of the order of Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,300 crores in 1970-71. 
The cooperatives are expected to meet the requirements to the extent of 
Rs. 700 crores during the last year of the 4th Five Year Plan. These esti¬ 
mates have been prepared by the Working Group set up by the Depart¬ 
ment of Cooperation in the Ministry of Food, Agriculture, C.D. and Co¬ 
operation and have been approved by the panel of economists. The require¬ 
ments of agricultural credit are also currently being reviewed by a Committee 
presided by Shri Venkatappiah. However, we would like to emphasise here 
that even these estimates are far below the actual rquirements of farmers if 
the needs of scientific agriculture are taken into consideration. The esti¬ 
mates of fertilizer consumption by 1970-71, indicate the credit requirements 
for fertilizers alone would be of the order of about Rs. 400 crores. To 
this must be added the quantum of credit required for other inputs, such 
as improved seeds, agricultural machinery & equipment, plant protection, 
etc., apart from the wages required for intensive agriculture. The extent of 
credit that is being made available through commercial banks is very 
meagre. It is, therefore, necessary to consider the short-term credit require¬ 
ment of farmers on a more realistic basis and to provide for the other 
banking agencies to come into this field more extensively. Depending on 
cooperatives alone would be a serious mistake. 

4.1.10 As regards medium and long term credit requirements, the esti¬ 
mates are Rs. 480 crores and Rs. 550 crores respectively during the 4th 
Plan period. The cooperative structure is expected to provide Rs. 100 crores 
and Rs. 125 crores respectively in the last year of the 4th Plan period. 
During the Plan period as a whole, the cooperative structure, it is hoped, 
would be able to provide Rs. 380 crores and Rs. 350 crores as medium and 
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long term credit respectively. Considering the financial requirements for 
land development, for providing irrigation facilities, for purchase of agri¬ 
cultural machinery, etc., in the country as a whole, this quantum of 
medium and long term credit would also be very inadequate. To this must 
be added the requirements for developing agricultural services and tire 
various agro and agro-processing industries. If all these are taken into 
consideration together, the requirements of agricultural finances would be 
really very much more. It is, therefore, necessary that a conducive infra¬ 
structure should be built up to facilitate all other banking agencies to take 
an increasingly active role in lending finances to agricultural development. 


RecommendatifHis: 

1. The total credit requirements of farmers should be met. This 
should include their needs for production, marketing, processing 
consumption and other domestic expenditure. Otherwise farmers 
will be forced to divert production loans to unproductive purposes, 
and recourse borrowing from traditional money lenders. We should 
neither underlend or overlend. It should be adequate and timely. 

2. The ’ credit requirements as estimated by the Government 
of India both for the short terra loans and for the medium and long 
term loans are very inadequate. This calls for providing more 
incentives and creating a conducive infra-structure to enable all the 
banking agencies to take an increasingly active role in lending credit 
to agricultural development 

4.1.11 The various procedures prescribed for the borrowal of credit 
by farmers are so complicated that large number of farmers are not attrac¬ 
ted to make use of these facilities. As already explained in the preamble, it 
is only the top 10% of the farmers who have been able to take advantage of 
these facilities and to increase their income while the majority of fanners 
are still either ignorant of it, or being aware of it are not able to make use 
of these facilities. This is responsible for the widening gap not only 
between the urban and rural sectors, but also within the rural sector, bet¬ 
ween the higher and lower income groups. The criticisms often heard that 
farmers are too reluctant to make use of these credit facilities are, there¬ 
fore, not valid in the context of the procedures now being followed in 
advancing credit. An understanding of the correct picture of the credit 
requirements of farmers, both regarding its nature and magnitude, is urgently 
required. 


Recommendation: 


The procedures for obtaining credit should be simplified. 
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Traditional money-lenders-Agencies providing agricultural credit at 
present. 

4.1.12 Farmers, as seen from the table referred to above are still 
largely under the mercy of traditional money-lenders for their credit require¬ 
ments. This is mainly because the organised banking sector has not yet 
been able to meet their full credit requirements. It is seen that a large 
part of advances made by traders and commission agents are mostly for 
marketing purposes. But the cooperative marketing has not yet developed 
well to wean away farmers from the grip of traders and commission agents. 
Therefore, it is necessary that institutional credit should take all these fac¬ 
tors into consideration and develop both their efficiency and the quantum 
of advances. 

Recommendation: 

If the farmers are to be saved from the grip of traditional 
money lenders’ and its unhealthy repercussions on farmers’ economy, 
it is absolutely necessary that a more efficient system of credit has 
to be developed. The pace of progress of the organised banking sec¬ 
tor should be quickened. 

Governmeid loans 

4.1.13 Government has been a source of credit to farmers for a long 
time. Land Improvement Loan Act of 1883 and the Agricultural Loans 
Act of 1884 are prominent among these. These loans are even 
today being disbursed under the popular name of ‘Taccavi Loan’. These 
taccavi loans are of much help to these farmers who are not members of 
the cooperative societies. The importance of taccavi loans has increased 
of late since the credit requirements of farmers who are not members of 
cooperative societies, for cultivation of high yielding variaties of crops, 
are being met through this. Government of India has also been making 
Ways and Means Advances to the State Governments to meet part of the 
short term loans particularly towards the cost of inputs and taccavi loans. 
The provision for this during 1966-67 was of the order of nearly Rs. 60 
crores (Annexure XII-E). It is being raised to about Rs. 105 crores in 
1967-68. A part of this advance is allowed to'be used by the State Govern¬ 
ment as taccavi loans for distribution of inputs in kind to the cultivators to 
raise high yielding varieties of crops. 

4.1.14 Generally Taccavi Loans are issued at rate of interest lower 
than those prevailing in the cooperative sector. This has introduced con¬ 
flicts with the cooperative agency. Moreover, Taccavi Loans are being 
distributed by the Revenue Department in collaboration with Agriculture, 
Community Development and Panchayati Raj Departments. Lack of co¬ 
ordination among these departments at working levels has introduced a 
number of complications in the smooth disbursal of Taccavi Loans. 
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Credit requirements of farmers require flexibility in the rules and proce¬ 
dures applicable under local conditions. But the departments handling 
these taccavi loans do not operate under the conditions of flexibility and 
hence even Taccavi Loans do not often serve the purpose for which they 
are meant. Even these loans suffer from lack of timeliness, apart from 
red-tape and inefficiency of the administrative agency handling these. 
Administering credit to farmers should be the concern of a banking agency 
and not of Government departments. Experience has shown that Govern¬ 
ment departments which administer loans directly to farmers are not parti¬ 
cularly efficient. It has demoralised both the Government agency and the 
farmers. 

Agricultural Credit Corporations 

4.1.15 Recently, based on the recommendations of the Informal Group 
on Institutional arrangement for agricultural credit, appointed by the 
R.B.I. in 1964, it has been decided to start Agricultural Credit Corpora¬ 
tions in those States where cooperative movement has been weak. It is 
learnt that legislation is underway for establishing these Corporations, parti¬ 
cularly in five States of Assam, Bihar,-West Bengal, Orissa and Rajasthan. 
Their capital will be subscribed, to some extent, by State Governments, 
but in the main by the Government of India, the Reserve Bank of India 
and the State Bank of India. The R.B.I. will have to undertake promo¬ 
tional role. The Corporation is expected to aim at providing short-term 
loan for agricultural production on the pattern of crop loan system. 

4.1.16 Although these Corporations are primarily meant as an interim 
measure to provide agricultural credit till such time the cooperative move¬ 
ment gains momentum in those States, it is doubtful whether these will 
serve the purpose at all. Firstly, the Corporations will be mostly Govern¬ 
ment managed and will not be able to operate efficiently as a banking 
agency. Secondly, the working of the Corporations will undermine the 
development of cooperative movement in that area. It is for these reasons 
that we are definitely not in favour of Agricultural Credit Corporations. 
The same purpose can be served by strengthening and supporting the Com¬ 
mercial Banks and the Agricutulral Development Corporation which we 
have suggested and by the vertical integration of agriculture. 

Recommendations: 

1. Government should not administer taccavi loans directly. 
It may use any of the existing banking agencies. 

I 

2. The proposal to start Agricultural Credit Corporations, in 
some States is not a wise move and hence should be given up. 
Instead, the existing banking agencies should be strengthened by 
removing their difficulties and deficiencies and by giving them better 
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support. Starting new agencies will hinder the development of the 
existing banking institutions including the cooperatives. 

Cooperative Agency 

4.1.17 Cooperativisation of the rural economy has been the accepted 
policy of Government. The cooperative agency has assumed a major role 
in the field of agricultural credit, supported both by the Reserve Bank of 
India and the Government. Cooperative institutions are by far the largest 
source of institutional agricultural credit. Measured in quantitative terms, 
the progress of cooperatives over the years in advancing credit to fanners 
appears to be impressive. The following facts indicate this: 

Table 24 

Some facts relating to agricultural credit co-operatives 


1. No. of Primary Credit Societies (Lakhs) 

2. Membership (Lakhs) . .. 

3. Loans advanced (Rs. crores). 

4. Working capital (Rs. crores) . . . • 

5. Financial accommodation provided by the R.B.I. to various 

State Cooperative Banks. 


1950—51 

1963—64 

1.05 

2.11 

44.08 

241.08 

22.90 

295.20 

37.25 

442.29 

1.50 

254.00 


(in for S.T. 
1946—47) 7.91 

for M.T. 
loans 


4.1.18 Apart from providing financial accommodation to the State Co¬ 
operative Banks, the Reserve Bank of India has been playing a deciding 
role in various policy matters pertaining to cooperative credit. Every year, 
the R.B.I. fixes credit limits for the State Cooperative Banks taking into 
account a number of factors, such as, owned funds by way of assured 
capital and deposits, their financial position, lending programme, and pre¬ 
vious performances. It can be seen from the table above that the efforts 
made by the agricultural credit cooperatives in raising their own internal 
resources have been very poor. In 1963-64 the share capital resources of 
the agricultiural credit cooperatives amounted to only Rs. 197.87 crores. 
Cooperative Societies have not been able to attract sufficient deposits. 
These cooperative societies have not been able to inspire the depositors; 
this is because they do not run on business or banking principles. On the 
other hand, they have attracted only borrowers. The working of coopera¬ 
tive societies leaves much to be desired. Continued Government support 
with grants and subsidies together with over officialization of the coopera¬ 
tive movement is the root cause of inefficiency in fhe movement. The 


result has been very poor service to farmers. 
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4.1.19 Although the growth in the number of credit societies has been 
impressive, this does not reveal the true state of affairs. The following 
table reveals that during the last 4 to 5 years the number borrowing short 
and medium term credit from cooperative has not increased at all: 

Table 25 

Short term and medium term loans advanced by Primary Agricultural Credit 
and multipurpose Societies and the number of borrowers 


Year 




No. of 
Societies 

Amount of 
Loan ad¬ 
vanced (Rs. 
in crores) 

Amount of 
Loan Out¬ 
standing (Rs 
in crores) 

No, of 
borrowers 

1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

1950—51 




. 1,04,998 

22.9 

29.1 

,. 

1955—56 




. 1,59,939 

49.6 

59.8 

... 

1960—61 




. 2,12,129 

202.75 

218.0 

89,70,000 

1961—62 




. 

228.31 

.. 

99,62,000 

1962—63 




. 

257.37 

.. 

1,04,53,000 

1963—64 




. 2,11,000 

297.14 

.. 

1,09,19,000 

1964—65 




. 2,03,184 

319.4 

375.5 

1,09,59,000 

1965—66 




. 1,97,000 

345.5 

*.# 



Source : Information received from the Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community 
Development & Cooperation. 


It is seen from the table above that the number of people borrowing short¬ 
term and medium-term credit has been rather constant during recent years. 
It is evident that the cooperatives are catering to almost the same people 
year after year. This supports the conclusion that only 10 to 15% of 
farmers in the upper strata are getting the benefit of credit from the 
cooperative societies. 

4.1.20 Dining the last 4 to 5 years, the prices of a number of inputs 
have gone up several times and the number of improved practices the far¬ 
mers have to undertake in scientific farming has also increased, but 
tlie expansion of credit has not at all been commensurate particularly 
viewed in the context of the total quantum of credit which is being dis¬ 
bursed in the same period as well as the number of farmers borrowing 
this credit. It is estimated that only 39% of the house-hold were mem¬ 
bers of the societies. Of this, only half the number of house-holds 
borrowed credit. If we consider that 20% of the primary societies arc 
dormant and about 40% non-viable with only small membership and 
meagre resources, the actual number of farmers who borrow credit from 
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the cooperative agency is indeed very small. This small percentage of far¬ 
mers is confined to upper income groups who have the initiative and aggres¬ 
siveness to break through the hurdles imposed by rules and procedures, 
and to utilise this credit, while the large majority of farmers who do not 
have these resources shun away from cooperative credit. Genuine credit 
needs of the vast majority of farmers are still not met. 


Recommen^tion: 


Judging from the experience gained so far it is not possible for 
the cooperatives alone to meet the entire credit requirements of 
farmers. It is, therefore, necessary to harness the resources of all 
agencies for increasing the availability of credit to farmers. To 
achieve this purpose it is necessary that all agencies engaged in 
extending credit to farmers should be treated on equal terms. All 
the facilities which are now being given to the cooperatives should 
be extended to all other agencies such as Commercial Banks, Agri¬ 
cultural Development Corporations, Agro and Agro-processing 
industries, etc. The necessary legislative and other conditions should 
be improved for the other agencies also to develop their resources. 

4.1.21 Another factor which should be seriously considered in this 
connection is that relating to the rate of interest. No doubt, cooperatives 
are providing the credit at rates far below those charged by traditional 
money lenders. But, considering the rate of interest charged by the R.B.I. 
the interest which farmers have to pay to the primary credit societies is 
indeed very high. While the R.B.I. provides agricultural credit at 4% 
interest, by the time it reaches the farmers the rate is 9%. Actually the 
effective rate of interest to farmers comes to 10 to 11% if the contribution 
they have to make towards share capital is also taken into consideration. 
It is significant to note that the commercial banks which obtain loans at 
6 to 6i% from the R.B.I. make it available to the customers at 9% or 
even less. The margin for service and profit is evidently too much in the 
case of cooperatives. This is consumed for overhead expenditure. Nearly 
Rs. 25 crores annually is charged to farmers (being the difference in the 
lending rate of Reserve Bank of India and the borrowing rate of the far¬ 
mers—calculated for the entire short-term and medium-term credit dis¬ 
bursed) for maintaining the cooperative three tier structure with its own 
official administrative agency. If we take into consideration the long term 
loans, marketing loans, fertilizer loans, etc., which are also being disbursed 
through the cooperative structure this amount would be nearly Rs. 50 
crores per year. It is a matter for serious consideration why farmers should 
be penalised for the sake of maintaining such a costly cooperative struc¬ 
ture, even this with poor performance. We are, therefore, firmly of the 
view that the three tier system should be reduced, and the overhead expen¬ 
diture should be cut down so that farmers are not penalised ultimately. 
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Recommendafioiis: 

1. The three tier structure of agricultural credit cooperatives 
should be reduced to two tiers since the present system is costing 
more to farmers. 

2. “Farmers Cooperative Banks” should be constituted by con¬ 
verting the existing large sized cooperative societies, and by merging 
non-viable units of primary credit cooperative societies. 

3. There is no necessity to continue the Apex Banks, and hence 
these should be abolished. The District Central Banks should 
continue. In view of the Banking Regulations Act being applied to 
cooperative banking, there is no necessity for an additional super¬ 
visory level at the State level. The part played by the Apex Banks 
should be taken over by the Reserve Bank of India. 

4. The rate of interest charged to farmers should be reduced 
from the present 9% to 7^%. The Reserve Bank of India should 
set apart in this to build a reserve to take care of the risks invol¬ 
ved and also to effectively supervise the cooperative banking insti¬ 
tutions. 

5. Government should make an initial contribution of Rs. 1 lakh 
to each of the Farmers’ Bank by way of capital resources—50% 
in the form of share capital and 50% in the form of long term loan 
repayable in 10 years. This should be in addition to the capital, 
the Farmers’ Banks bring to themselves by the merger of the 
societies. 

6. Farmers’ banks should be allowed to go to the District 
Central Banks or even to the commercial banks for additional capi¬ 
tal. 


7. The share capital of the Farmers’ Banks should not be 
created out of the borrowings of members. The present practice 
has created artificial capital to the cooperatives, and has increased 
the cost of borrowings to fanners. A farmer should be allowed to 
have one share and borrow his production requirements. 

8. The State Bank of India should utilise these Farmers’ Banks 
instead of starting their own branches in rural areasj When the State 
Bank of India opens branches in villages, its losses during the first 
three years are subsidised by the Government. Instead of subsidi¬ 
sing these State Bank branehes. Government should strengthen the 
Farmers’ Banks by utilising the same. 

9. Where the Farmers' Banks are not functioning in the initial 
Stages, the District Central Banks may establish their branches till 
such time the Farmers’ Banks come into being there. 

17—2 ARC/ND/67 
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10. The managerial staff of the Farmers’ Banks should be 
drawn from the District Central Banks and be made responsible for 
strict observance of rules and regulations. 

11. The staff of the Farmers’ Ban k should get reasonable salary 
and allowances on par with others in similar banks, and should be 
given adequate facilities. 

12. Loans from the Farmers’ Banks should be restricted to 
short-term purposes only. The Farmers’ Banks can serve even small 
farmers. If the Farmers’ Banks grow strong and their business 
expands, they can even start one-man bank centres in important 
villages. 

13. The main borrower, if he is not a defaulter, should be enti¬ 
tled to loans. 

14. There should not be any subsidy or contributions to mana¬ 
gerial cost either to the Farmers’ Banks or to other credit institu¬ 
tions. They should be run strictly on commercial lines and to stand 
on their own feet. 

15. Farmers’ Banks should cater to the farmers in getting pro¬ 
duce loan, gold loan, etc. at reasonable rates of interest. 

16. Loan facilities should be made available to farmers who 
undertake any agricultural activity and there should be restrictions. 

17. The Directors of the cooperative^ banking institutions 
should be made responsible only for the formulation of policies and 
programmes. The responsibility for implementation should rest 
with the executive staff. 

Defects and deficiencies in the Agricultural Credit Cooperative 

4.1.22 These defects have been studied by several committees and 
reviewed annually by various conferences. Presently, an All-India Com¬ 
mittee is going into the working of the agricultural credit societies in all 
its aspects. Briefly, the following defects have been high-lighted in the 
working of credit cooperative institutions : 

(a) Too small a coverage. 

(b) Inadequacy of institutional credit. 

(c) Unrealistic nature of credit, resulting in diversion of credit from 
productive to non-productive purposes and farmers continuing 
to be in the grip of traditional money lenders. It is due to this 
that no correlation can be established between loans advanced 
and increases in production. 
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(d) Lack of timeliness. This is responsible for driving the farmers 
to traditional money lenders. 

(e) Recovery of cooperative loans has been very slack with heavy 
overdues. This is responsible for many societies becoming 
defunct or dormant. Overdues range from 10% in Madras to 
76% in Assam. 

(f) Cooperatives have become grounds for exploitation by profes¬ 
sional cooperators. This is due to the fact that these cooperati¬ 
ves are mostly Government sponsored. Institutions are set up 
as per the targets without reference to the people’s readiness or 
willingness, and money pumped in to realise the targets of dis¬ 
bursal of credit. These institutions have been rushed into 
existence without the necessary ground work and creation of 
proper climate. 

(g) There is neither appreciation of the need for thrift and invest¬ 
ment of surplus in ones own cooperatives nor of meeting the 
economic needs by joint efforts. 

(h) Because all these cooperatives have been sponsored by Govern¬ 
ment and are being continuously fed by Government finances, it 
has not been possible for the right kind of functional leadership 
to grow and to take over the management of cooperative insti¬ 
tutions. 

(i) The present practice of meeting most of the resources of co¬ 
operatives by Government and the R.B.I. has created only arti¬ 
ficial capital in these cooperatives. This is responsible for 
increase in the cost of borrowings by farmers. 

(j) Officialization of cooperative movement has gone to such an 
extent that cooperatives have very little initiative left, Even the 
staff of cooperatives are not loyal to the people's institutions; 
but on the other hand, work mostly under the galaxy of directives 
and circulars from the Department of Cooperation. This is cer¬ 
tainly not conducive for these cooperatives to become people’s 
institutions. 

(k) The credit allowed to farmers is limited to certain multiples of 
the share capital irrespective of their needs. 

(l) Only a certain percentage of the cost of production worked 
out by the official agency is met through credit. 

(m) His personal requirements as revealed by the R.B.I. surveys 
are not taken into consideration in working out the credit 
requirements. Wages for the family labour are not considered 
at all with the result farmers have to borrow from other resour¬ 
ces to meet their domestic requirements. 
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(n) The present magnitude of institutional agricultural credit 
advanced to farmers is such that he is required to supplement 
from their own savings, and these are very meagre if at all. 
Farmers use their meagre savings in investing on land, gold, 
etc., apart from meeting their other committed felt needs; and 
they do not have anything left to invest in agricultural develop¬ 
ment. 

4.1.23 There is no doubt whatsoever that the cooperatives have be¬ 
come institutions to capture economic and political power. The R.B.I. 
report of the survey of rural credit follow up brings this out very clearly: 

“A study of the performance of different types of cooperatives 
indicates that the nature and magnitude of difficulties faced in 
1959-60 in regard to development of cooperatives were not 
materially different from those in 1951-52 despite efforts of 
varying magnitude at State participation. Even though sub¬ 
stantial state fund has been. made available, the achievements 
in regard to reorientation of the credit structure and State parti¬ 
cipation in cooperatives on the lines earlier envisaged appears 
to be imeven. It is, therefore, not surprising to find that the 
domination by vested interests sometimes adversely affected the 
performance of cooperatives in almost all the selected districts. 
Thus, in spite of the substantial increase in the total loan 
improvement in the performance of marketing societies and 
land mortgage banks, the short-fall in achievements can only 
be explained by the fact that the ‘forces of transformation’ were 
not as powerful as those which sought to be counteracted” 

Recommendations: 

1. If the cooperatives are to be a success their defects should 
be remedied with a strong will followed by firm decisions and action. 
They should be able to stand against competition in the banking 
sphere. Creation of competitive credit agencies will have a palliative 
effect on the working of cooperatives. It will help farmers to have 
a wide range of credit services to chose from. 

2. The category of long-term, medium-term and short-term 
loans should continue. Long-term loans should be for land improve¬ 
ment and should take into consideration his committed debts. The 
security for these loans should be the land and the assets created 
on the land. Simplification of procedures regarding issue of loans 
is a vital necessity. We suggest the introduction of ‘Credit Card’ 
to each farmer. This card fiiould indicate clearly his landed pro¬ 
perty along with the improvements effected on it, his debts previously 
committed with his land as security and his creditworthiness. 
Valuation of the land should be revised every five years keeping in 
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view the improvements effected on the land and the disposal of 
earlier committed debts. This credit card should be valid for a 
farmer to borrow his credit fequirements up to the limit specified in 
the card. This, he can borrow in any bank, and there should not 
be any restrictions imposed that he should borrow from a cooperative 
bank or a scheduled bank, etc. This will help improving the effi¬ 
ciency of the banks with a view to attract farmers to their institu¬ 
tions. 

The Same procedure should also be prescribed for medium term 
loans which are meant for purchase of equipment and machinery and 
for making light improvements on his land. 

Short-term loans should be for production purposes only. 

We have suggested that agro and agro-processing industries, and 
commercial banks should also be encouraged to issue agricultural 
credit to farmers. Since cooperatives are also very much in this 
field, there should be suitable checks designed to prevent a farmer 
from getting finances from more than one source at the same time. 
This can be easily provided in the form of production credit cards. 

IMedium and long-term loans 

4.1.24 Apart from providing medium term loans to cooperative banks 
to advance for purposes like financing land improvement works, develop¬ 
ment and maintenance of irrigation sources, purchase of livestock, imple¬ 
ments & machinery, etc., repayable within 5 years, the Reserve Bank of 
India has also been subscribing to the debentures floated by the Cooperative 
Land Mortgage Banks and making long term loans to States for subscrip¬ 
tion to the share capital of the cooperative institutions. The following 
table indicates year-wise debentures issued by the I.and Development Banks 
and the contributions of the R.B.I. to these debentures as well as the total 
investments on land development through these bank* 

Table 26 

Debentures issued by Land Development Banks and the contributions by the 


Reserve Bank of India 



Debentures issued 

Total 

Resources 

(Rs. in crores) 

Total 

investments 
on land 
development 


Year 

Total Contribution 
of R.B.I. 

1 


2 3 

4 

5 

^ 1960-61 


10.62 0.41 

47.60 

11.63 

1961-62 


11.50 1.31 

61.72 

14.76 

1962-63 

, 

20-73 3.65 

85.83 

24.63 
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Table 26— contd . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1963-64 

24.57 

5.02 

114.13 

29.58 

1964-65 

. . . . 32.58 

5.85 

150.04 

27.41 

1965-66 

. . . 48.79' 

N.A. 

N.A. 

56.36 

The various 

land development schemes 

for which 

these long 

term loans 


were disbursed are indicated in Annexure XII-B. Land Development Banks 
float rural debentures for promoting thrifts and mobilizing savings in the 
countryside. Issue of these debentures is timed around the harvest period 
so that the same could elicit maximum response from cultivators. These 
debentures are floated in two parts, one for 7 years which is offered to indi¬ 
vidual investors, and the other for 15 years which is taken up by the R.B.I. 
the latter being in the ratio of 8:7 vis-a-vis the former. The debentures 
offered to individuals are made sufficiently attractive, firstly by reducing 
the period to 7 years and secondly, by offering somewhat higher rate of 
interest. The purpose of these debentures is not being fully realised since 
savings of farmers are very negligible. Attraction from other sectors is 
not yet to any appreciable extent. This deserves serious consideration. 
Besides, incentives are necessary to attract more subscriptions to these 
debentures. Even loans issued for clearing old debts, as could be seen 
from the table referred to above, are totally inadequate. Long term invest¬ 
ments in agriculture have become urgent. We cannot be satisfied by year 
to year debentures. Fruits of development can be reaped earlier instead 
Of waiting for a long time if debentures are made more attractive and the 
required capital were to be mobilised in the earlier years of development. 
The debentures presently being floated are subscribed to by institutions 
more by pressure than by their attraction and do not serve the pru’pose. 

Recoinmendatioiis: 

1. The debentures raised by the land development and other 
cooperative banks should be made more attractive by liberalising 
tlie conditions and by offering better incentives. 

2. The restrictions imposed on rural debenture that they are 
non-trans£erable and non-mortgagcable should be removed to make 
them more attractive. 

3. The debentures which are now being raised for agricultural 
enterprises should be made tax free. The interest rate on these 
should be raised to attract investment by farming classes. 

4. Debentures should be made transferable to Government at 
par value without loss. 
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5. Debentures raised by Land Development Banks, Agricul¬ 
tural Development Corporations, etc. meant for agricultural pur¬ 
poses should be made more attractive than the debentures raised by 
other agencies such as State Electricity Board, etc. There should be 
provision for raising special land development debentures with 
ceilings on individual investment. This should be tax free and should 
be available on tap just like National Savings Certificates. 

V 

6. Land Mortgage Banks should be able to raise loans from the 
Life Insurance Corporation pledging the records of people who have 
subscribed to the debentures. This can be done since debentures 
are raised with Government guarantee. Raising loans from L.I.C. 
should be subject to the consent of the Government just as in the 
case of Electricity Boards. 

7. All these facilities should be available to debentures raised 
by Agricultural Development Corporations also. 

8. Working of Land Mortgage Banks still involves complicated 
procedures such as elaborate enquiries, production of various docu¬ 
ments, offering of adequate security, etc. These are coming in the 
way of timely disbursement of loans. Steps should, therefore, be 
taken to see that no farmer is made to wait for more than a month 
from the date of application to get his loan sanctioned. 

9. Rules and regulations of the Land Development Banjes 
should be changed and simplified to be on the lines of the Com¬ 
mercial Banks. 

10. If the land is mortgaged to the Land Mortgage Baqk or 
l.and Development Banks, the farmer should be able to get addi¬ 
tional accommodation whenever he wants it for improving the 
land or for buying the equipment to be installed on his land with¬ 
out going through all the procedures once again. The system of 
credit card we Tiave suggested will help this. 

I 

11. The Reserve Bank of India should play a more dynamic 
role in regard to agricultural credit. Its policy today is more re¬ 
covery oriented than production oriented. It should treat all Banks 
which extend agricultural crpdit to farmers on par. AH banking insti¬ 
tutions should be given the same treatment in respect of privileges, 
facilities, etc. There should be on discrimination on ideological or 
other grounds. The only basis should be whether an institution 
runs on strict banking principles or not. 

12. The performance of the Agricultural Credit Department of 
the R.B.I. as well as that of other credit agencies should be judged by 
the amount lent and the number of farmers who have borrowed 
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during a particular year, and not merely on the basis of the quantum 
of credit advanced. 

13. The R.B.I. should support Commercial Banks and Agricul¬ 
tural Development Corporations by extending to them financial 
accommodation to the extent these institutions lend to farmers for 
agricultural development. This should become an accepted policy 
of the R.B.I. The R.B.I. should be responsible to make available 
the necessary financial resources for all these banking institutions 
keeping in view the total requirements of agricultural development 
including the development of 'agro and agro-processing industries, 
agricultural services of various types and credit to farmers—long, 
medium and short term. 

Role of Commercial Banks. 

4.1.25 Commercial Banks have not been able to play, so far, any signi¬ 
ficant role in the field of agricultural production. Till recently, however, 
these banks played a vital role in advancing funds for marketing and trade. 
The following figures reveal this : 

Table 27 


Purpose-wise Advances by Commercial Banks 

(Rs. in crores) 


Advance against 

Nov. 30 
1962 

Nov. 29 
1963 

Nov. 27 
1964 

\ 

1 

1 

3 

4 

(a) Food articles ..... 

89.12 

45.56 

40.19 

{h) Agricultural products as industrial raw 
materials . ... 

86.23 

119.58 

112.70 

(c) Plantation products . ■ , • 

40.80 

52.87 

55.74 

Total 

225.15 

209.01 

1 

208.63 


Advances of the Commercial Banks against agricultural products deposited 
in Central and State warehouses were till recently more than those of co¬ 
operatives. This role has been cut short ^by the restrictions imposed by the 
Reserve Bank of India on advances against security of agricultural products, 
especially foodgrains. Against the total transactions of nearly Rs. 2,007 
crores in these commercial banks, hardly one per cent goes to the agricultural 
production purposes. Table in the Annexure XII-D reveals the extent of 
credit advanced by the commercial banks for agricultural production. Again, 
the Reserve Bank of India’s circular to the banks to give preferential treat¬ 
ment to industry and trade and not classifying agriculture as an industry is 
an impediment in this direction. Unless the policy of the Reserve Bank of 
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India is positively oriented towards agricultural production, even in pre¬ 
ference to industrial production excepting in so far as agricultural indus¬ 
tries are concerned, there is no hope for these commercial banks to increase 
their role in agricultural production. In spite of it, it is commendable that 
some banks, of late, are taking increasing interest in agricultural produc¬ 
tion. The Syndicate Bank has been doing a commendable job in stimula¬ 
ting agricultural production through purposeful loans. This can be facilitated 
more quickly if the banks are able to get refinance from the Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation. 

4.1.26 The commercial banks have been kept out of agricultural credit 
business mostly due to the inherent risks involved in traditional agricul¬ 
ture. Moreover, schemes or proposals having some definite plan of expan¬ 
sion and commercial motivation rarely come to the banks for considera¬ 
tions. Preferential treatment given to cooperative credit institutions has 
been another reason for people to turn away from the commercial banks 
for their credit needs. It is only certain organised sectors of agricultural 
industry, such as, plantation crops and agro-processing industries, which 
have, of late, been getting advances from the banks. This is further facili¬ 
tated by refinance facilities made available. This can be extended to other 
fields of agricultural development. Now that hybrid seed industry is gain¬ 
ing ground, a number of live-stock production projects and industries are 
being set up, fertiliser is being decontrolled with the result that the fertiliser 
companies are taking over distribution and marketing, agricultural imple¬ 
ments and machinery companies are also beginning to take an increasing role 
in serving farmers, agriculture is beginning to be an organised industry. If, 
together with these, crop and live-stock insurance is introduced early, it 
would promote the banks to take a leap forward in advancing loans to agri¬ 
culture sector as the inherent risk element in Indian agriculture will be taken 
care of to a large extent. Further, “a continuous fusion of agriculture and 
industry in the form of agro-industrial complex would bring agriculture in 
the value of organised business”. This will enable the commercial banks to 
come forward more liberally to finance agricultural production projects. Our 
proposals in regard to agro and agro-processing industries and for setting 
up of Agricultural Development Corporation in each State, would facili¬ 
tate commercial banks taking .a more active and extensive role in agricul¬ 
tural production. Commercial Banks, however, need not wait till all our 
recommendations are accepted and implemented. They should go ahead 
in this direction on the lines of the lead already given by a few banks. 

Recommea&itions: 

1. All inhibiting factors in the case of commercial banks should 
be removed so that they can play a more dynamic role in agricul¬ 
tural development by increasing their lending to agricultural enter¬ 
prises. The policy of cooperative monopoly for agriculture credit 
should be changed. 


18—2 ARCNr>/67 
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2. A large section of farmers owning lands of prescribed value 
should be linked with the commercial local banks for their long term 
farm credit requirement. The credit card system we have suggested 
above should be treated as applicable here also. 

3. Agricultural Debt Relief Act must be amended and relaxed 
in the case of Commercial Banks also. 

4. Commercial banks should be able to advance loans to far¬ 
mers through intermediaries such as agro and agro-processing indus¬ 
tries. 


5. The Agricultural Refinance Corporation should advance and 
back up agricultural loans made by commercial banks. Farmers’ 
banks should not be debarred from raising their resources from the 
commercial banks. 

6. As a fairly substantial part of the deposits of commercial 
banks come from the farming community the banks should have a 
moral and social responsibility to see that a part of it is diverted 
back to agriculture. Therefore, whenever commercial banks make 
direct advances for agricultural production they should be given the 
concession of raising from the R.B.I., at the bank rate, amounts so 
advanced by exempting them from the provisions of liquidity ratio. 
Government should guarantee loans issued by commercial banks to 
agro and agro-processing industries and also to other agricultural 
enterprises. 

7. The agency that looks after the financial interests of the 
farmer should also provide technical assistance and the loans made 
more attractive. The R.B.I. should provide necessary funds by dis¬ 
counting facilities to the extent of direct finance made to agricul¬ 
tural production other than plantation produces. 

Agricultural Refinance Corporation 

4.1.27 Agricultural Refinance Corporation was established 4 years 
back to enable cooperatives, commercial banks and other banking institu¬ 
tions to obtain refinance facilities necessary for advancing long term loans 
for agricultural schemes which they would normally hesitate to take up. 
Schemes like land reclamation, soil conservation, ayacut development, 
development of plantation crops, have been so far the beneficiaries of the 
refinance facilities offered by the Corporation. Not all the States have been 
making use of the Refinance Corporation. The principal channel of re¬ 
finance is still the cooperative. Central Land Mortgage Banks, in terms of the 
amount of money committed to by the Corporation. Of the 37 schemes 
approved by the end of June, 1966, twenty two were assisted through the 
cooperative sector. Of the Rs. 28.63 crores committed so far, the finance 
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committed to schemes in the cooperative sector amounts to Rs. 26.90 crores 
or 94% of the total. The commercial banks have been drawing upon the 
resources of the Agricultural Refinance Corporation mostly for plantation 
projects. It is necessary that commercial banks utilise these facilities 
increasingly, and this will be facilitated with the starting of a number of 
agro-processing industries and the setting up of Agricultural Development 
Corporation which we have recommended. The Agricultural Refinance 
Corporation has also been simplyfying and relaxing its procedures and condi¬ 
tions to meet the emergent needs. The processing units will be entitled to 
assistance hereafter if they are parts of the needs generated by the primary 
development of agricultural programmes financed by others. Development 
of fisheries, cardamom and mango crops are currently under consideration 
of the Corporation. This can be extended to other fields of agricultural 
activities when once agriculture is more extensively organised. 

4.1.28 The slow progress of the schemes already sanctioned by the 
Corporation has been mainly due to unrealistic targets and delays in releas¬ 
ing water for irrigation in the case of irrigation projects, etc. The State 
Governments need to expedite implementing the schemes with more vigorous 
drives so that fruits of refinancing schemes can be available quickly. The 
need is for strengthening the existing institutions to enable them to render 
more efficient service. 

4.1.29 The State Bank of India has been taking interest in providing 
agricultural credit. It provides credit to marketing and other credit 
societies for stocking and distribution of agricultural inputs, such as seeds, 
pesticides, etc. It also provides credit accommodation to marketing and 
processing societies. Of the Rs. 450 crores advanced by the State Bank of 
India by the end of December, 1965 only Rs. 75 crores (15% of the total) 
were advanced to cooperatives, not all this for agricultural development. 
It had sanctioned credit limits to cooperatives for the year 1965-66 to the 
extent of nearly Rs. 63 crores as against which, the amount outstanding 
with the cooperatives-as on 31-3-1966 was to the extent of Rs. 22.3 crores. 
In addition the subsidiary banks of the State Bank of India had also sanc¬ 
tioned credit limits to the cooperatives to the extent of Rs. 4.66 crores. The 
State Bank of India, it is learnt, has formulated a scheme of providing agri¬ 
cultural credit to farmers in compact areas by opening its Rural Pilot 
Centres under the ‘Rural Pilot Centre Scheme’. 

4.1.30 The State Bank of India would naturally find difficulties in 
expanding its credit directly to farmers. The problem of collection, 
scrutiny and sanction of applications, of supervision over utilisation of 
loans and of recovery of loans would entail a heavy administrative and 
supervisory machinery. Instead of creating this machinery, it should try 
to utilise the existing machinery to the best possible extent. We have re¬ 
commended earlier that the State Bank should utilise the Fanners’ Banks 
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which we have proposed; thereby there would not be so much of necessity 
for expanding the field staff of the State Bank for administrative purposes. 

4.1.31 The Life Insurance Corporation of India invested only 
Rs. 53.09 crores (6% of the total) in the cooperatives out of its total invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 896.42 crores (as on 31-3-1966), particularly in the debentures 
raised by the Land Mortgage Banks. During the year 1965, the L.l.C.’s 
earnings from rural sector amounted to Rs. 197.84 crores or 28.7% of the 
total new sums assured in India. As against this, the investments in rural 
enterprises were only 3%. This amounts to deflection of rural savings for 
enriching urban economy and is responsible for the growing disparity bet¬ 
ween the urban and rural sectors. Large scale advances for projects like 
house building including construction of palatial buildings in urban centres 
have been responsible for creating scarcity of essential materials, diversion 
of some of these materials from agricultural sector. This adds to inflationary 
tendencies. If, on the other hand, all these amounts had been diverted to 
agricultural production enterprises, it would have fought effectively the 
inflationary tendencies and would have substantially contributed to improve 
the economic conditions of farmers. 

4.1.32 We have already discussed about the other credit agencies, 
namely the Agricultural Credit Corporations, Agro Industries Corporations 
and Food Corporation of India. We have recommended that Agricultural 
Credit Corporations should not be started, agro-industries corporations 
should be expanded to Agricultural Development Corporations and the 
Food Corporation of India should be strengthened to advance moneys to 
farmers in exchange for the foodgrains assxned by them. There is a pro¬ 
posal to set up District Agricultural Development Corporations. This is 
with an idea of ensuring adequate support for inputs. In view of the pro¬ 
posals we have made for starting an Agricultural Development Corporation 
in each State, we feel that the District Agricultural Development-Corpora¬ 
tions would not serve the purpose we have in view. 

4.1.33 The extent of financial' resources required for Agricultural 
development is so vast that all possible avenues should be explored and 
investment on land encouraged from all sources. We have recommended 
that increased allocation of financial resources should be made to States in 
accordance with the functions delineated in the Constitution. By stream¬ 
lining the administrative machinery, it is possible to save huge amounts 
which should be diverted for more productive enterprises. The financial 
help ■which is being received from foreign countries, both in the form of 
grants and credit should be utilised more judiciously. Presently, much of 
it is being utilised for schemes and projects which can be undertaken within 
the resources of the country, both financial and technical. These foreign 
resources should be utilised for those purposes for which we lack the techni¬ 
cal equipment. Moreover, as we have argued persistently in this report, 
the future of agriculture in India depends on how quickly we initiate and 
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develop commercial enterprises in agriculture. We have also recommended 
that grants and subsidies to States should stop, and in tlieir place, the 
States must have access to loans from the Centre for any development 
project or enterprise which the State consider as feasible and productive. 

Recommendatioiis: 

1. The State Bank of India should ^utilise the Farmers’ Banks 
as far as possible, instead of starting its own branches in rural areas. 

2. Life Insurance Corporation should be made incumbent to 
channel at least as much of its resources which it gets from the 
rural sector, to productive enterprises in the rural sector. This should 
be through subscription to special land development debentures to 
be raised by the Land Development Banks or Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Corporations. 

3. Streamlining the machinery for advancing marketing loans 
to farmers is an urgent necessity (detailed recommendation in the 
chapter on Agricultural Marketing). 

4. The Food Corporation of India has recently initiated pro¬ 
viding credit and some of the inputs to farmers in exchange for the 
grains to be sold by farmers to the Corporation. The F.C.I. should 
be supported in this line of work. 

5. Considerable savings should be effected by streamlining the 
administrative machinery on the lines we have suggested; and the 
savings invested in commercial enterprises contributing to increased 
agricultural production. 

4.2. An Agricultural Development Corporation for each State 

4.2.1 The requirements of agricultural development in India are mani¬ 
fold. Our land has been depleted of its fertility due to long use without 
adequate compensation through application of the required inputs. It has 
been subjected to severe erosion. The total extent under irrigation today 
is barely 20% of the net cropped area. Subjected to erratic and undepen¬ 
dable monsoon agriculutre has been frequently exposed to risks. Without 
assured irrigation facilities even application of modem inputs does not pro¬ 
duce profitable results. Compared to the potential our performance in 
bringing additional area under irrigation has not been very satisfactory. 
Land development, therefore, assumes the greatest importance in our 
efforts to transform traditional agriculture to scientific farming. It is only 
when land improvement measures are undertaken that application of other 
inputs would be more profitable. Vast areas of lands are lying fallow for 
want of proper facilities. Even large extents of irrigated land are becoming 
marshy, saline, or alkaline due to want of drainage facility. All these 
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need to be reclaimed; soil erosion has to be checked; land has to be brought 
to proper condition to receive irrigation. The task involved is stupendous 
and the resources required are very large. But we can neither afford to 
neglect these nor to give it a lesser priority. 

4.2.2 Besides land improvement measures including developing irri¬ 
gation potential, the production, distribution and marketing of various agri¬ 
cultural inputs should receive far more serious consideration than what is 
given to it hi^erto. In the context of the large number of .farmers with 
uneconomic holdings, provision of agricultural services is an urgent neces¬ 
sity. They cannot afford to buy individually the various types of agricul¬ 
tural machinery required in scientific agriculture. Examples are seed pro¬ 
cessing units, tractors and bulldozers, plant protection equipment, etc. 

4.2.3 Our experience all these years in regard to rendering services to 
farmers in these areas has not been very satisfactory. The facilities for 
land improvement which have been made available by the Government are 
not being availed of by large number of farmers although there is urgent 
need for the same. This is mainly because of the complicated procedures 
of getting help from Government, and the inadequacy and unrealistic nature 
of the credit that is made available for these purposes. The Land Develop¬ 
ment Banks are issuing loans for sinking wells for irrigation, and for effect¬ 
ing improvements on land by reclamation etc. But the farmers themselves 
have to attend to these measures after drawing the funds from the Land 
Development Banks. The Agricultural Departments have been maintain¬ 
ing tractors, bulldozers, well-boring equipment, etc., and issuing these on 
hire and hire purchase basis to farmers. The experience in this regard is 
rather sad in that farmers have not been able to get timely help from the 
Agricultural Departments. Most of the equipment maintained by the 
Department are either out of order or stuck up due to some administrative 
bottleneck or other. There is no coordination between agencies lending 
money to farmers and those which are rendering services with the result 
farmers have to move from pillar to post to get their various requirements 
for land improvement. 

4.2.4 As regards the supply of inputs to farmers this is yet another sad 
stqry. The production of the various inputs is far short of requirements. 
The public sector undertakings and the cooperative enterprises which 
Government has been deliberately encouraging all these years have not 
come up to our expectation. Not only the production targets remain to be 
unfulfilled, but the cost of production in these enterprises has been very 
high. With the result. Government has to subsidise these undertakings 
with heavy cost, and farmers have to pay high prices for the inputs. 

4.2.5 On the distribution side in regard to the various inputs there has 
been a good deal of confusion on the whole. Although cooperatives are 
to undertake this job throughout the coimtry in pursuance of the policy 
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decision, they have not been able to perform this job satisfactorily. Most 
of the primary societies are either defunct or inactive. Farmers are put 
to great deal of inconvenience to get their requirements in time (Please see 
chapters on Agricultural Finance and Inputs for further details). Besides, 
Government agencies have been undertaking this job of production^ distri¬ 
bution and marketing of agricultural inputs and extending various services 
to farmers. Judged from the experience their performance in this field is 
also far from encouraging. Besides, the technical staff in the agricultural 
administration have been busy in attending to commercial activities for 
which they have neither been qualified nor trained. Their technical back¬ 
ground and experience is being wasted. Farmers are made to suffer due 
to want of technical advice and help. 

4.2.6 Another bad effect in Government agencies having undertaken 
these commercial enterprises all these years has been the proliferation of its 
administrative machinery beyond manageable limits. Government expendi¬ 
ture on administration is mounting up while we are facing acute shortage 
of funds for helping farmers in meeting their credit requirements and in 
rendering to them the essential services for agricultural development. A 
number of studies conducted both by Government and non-official agencies 
on the programmes for production, distribution and marketing of inputs as 
well as supply of agricultural credit to farmers have revealed serious lacunae 
and deficiencies. These deficiencies are directly traceable to lack of com¬ 
mercial outlook in Government undertakings. This does not exclude even 
the public sector undertakings. 

4.2.7 Having realised the unsuitability of Government agencies under¬ 
taking commercial enterprises a large number of Corporations in public 
sector were started during the last 10 to 15 years. It was hoped that these 
Corporations would run on business principles and cater to the require¬ 
ments of agricultural development in producing and distributing the inputs 
and in rendering the services. The National Seeds Corporation, the N.C.D.C. 
Central Warehousing Corporation, Central Fishery Development Corpora¬ 
tion, etc. are among these. Besides, the Ministry of Food and Agricul¬ 
ture has been considering starting a Land Development Corporation for 
reclaiming waterland and a Fertiliser Promotion Corporation at the national 
level. It appears as though the National Level Corporations are becoming 
the fashion of the day. 

4.2.8 Agriculture as we know, is a State subject under the Constitu¬ 
tion. A National Level Corporation can function only with the assistance 
or cooperation of either its own branch in the States or through State level 
agencies. In either case its overhead charges in supervising the operations 
all over the country would mount very high. This is also partly responsible 
for the meagre profits earned by some of them and losses incurred by 
others. Besides, the State level agencies and officers have not taken to the 
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National Level Corporations too well. They cannot understand why a 
National Level Corporation should be interposed between the Central 
Government and the State Government. These National Corporations 
have come in the way of growth of similar corporations at the State level. 
An example of this is the National Seeds Corporation. Although the Act 
provided for the establishment of both the National Seeds Corporation and 
the States’ Seeds Corporations, the latter have not yet come up in most of 
the States. This is mainly due to the growing pervading influence of the 
National Corporation and its all India operational jurisdiction. Represen¬ 
tatives of the National Corporations visiting the States, either for consulta¬ 
tion or for inspection, have caused frustrations to the functionaries in the 
States apart from the heavy expenditure to the corporations as stated 
above. We recommend, therefore, that; 


Recommendation: 

Excepting the Food Corporation of India which has to act as 
an agent of the Central Government in the matter of trading 
in foodgrains, all other national corporations engaged in agricul¬ 
tural development should be abolished. 

4.2.9 Another defect noticed in the functioning of the public sector 
corporations has been in regard to the rules and procedures which they 
follow. These are working almost as a duplication of Government Depart¬ 
ments following the same rules and procedures in regard to recruitment, 
promotions and working pattern. There has not been any appreciable shift 
in the working of these corporations to procedures which are necessary for 
commercial undertakings to operate on efficient lines. The Board of 
Directors in these corporations is dominated by Government officials lack¬ 
ing -in business or commercial experience. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that many of these corporations have been running at loss. What is more 
important and serious is farmers have not been able to benefit by these 
corporations established at great cost to the exchequer. 

4.2.10 Recently, Government of India has been promoting Agro 
Industries Corporations in the States. It is a Centrally sponsored scheme 
of Rs. 2 crores investment, 25% of the initial capital with a provision to 
increase it upto 50% coming from Central Government and the remaining 
to be contributed by the State Governments concerned. These have already 
been set up in Maharashtra, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. Some more 
States are already in the process of starting these Corporations. While the 
scope of agro industries Corporations is fairly wide as can be made out 
from the Articles of Association and objectives, their main concern has 
been in the field of production and distribution of agricultural implements 
and machinery. They are to take over Government workshops and com¬ 
panies manufacturing the implements and machinery and for rendering 
repairs and servicing facilities. Operation of the hire purchase scheme in 
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respect of tractors etc., is also being taken over by some of these Corpora¬ 
tions. It is learnt that some of these Corporations are already thinking of 
setting up a net-work of selling points for all the agricultural requirements. 

4.2.11 We are not in favour of the agro industries Corporations as 
they are set up now and their functioning. Firstly, these Corporations are 
merely extensions of Government agencies as stated above. Secondly, it 
would be far more desirable to strengthen the existing agencies and institu¬ 
tions by removing their defects so that they can operate more efficiently in 
the field of production and distribution of inputs. Most of the agencies 
today lack the financial support and the technical help both in regard to step¬ 
ping up their production capacities and in modernising their enterprises. 
Instead of encouraging this, these agro industries Corporations are enter¬ 
ing into the competitive field with more efficient private sector undertakings. 
Our experience all these years have convincingly shown that Government 
undertakings without the necessary commercial outlook find it extremely 
difficult to survive in a competitive field. This will naturally lead to pro¬ 
tections and monopolies to these Corporations from the Government. This 
will in turn stifle the growth of other more efficient enterprises to the detri¬ 
ment of the farmers. 

4.2.12 What is urgently required, therefore, is a Corporation at the 
State level which can muster enough financial resources and which can 
support the various agencies and institutions, without any discrimination. 
This Corporation should not function as a competitor to any of the existing 
agencies, and therefore, should not be given any special privileges or pro¬ 
tections or monopolies in any field of their activities. It should operate 
strictly on business principles as a commercial enterprise. Its {'erformance 
should be judged mainly by its profit and loss account. In view of acute 
shortage of the production requisites in the country our policy should be 
to encourage large number of enterprises to undertake the jobs of produc¬ 
tion, distribution and marketing of the agricultural inputs and rendering 
timely and efficient service to farmers. Efficient and economic factors 
alone should be the criterion. 

Recommendations: 

1. The Agro Industries Corporations, judged by the methods of 
operation which they have already initiated, would not be suitable 
for the purpose of promoting the production, distribution and market¬ 
ing of agricultural inputs and rendering the various services to far¬ 
mers. We, therefore, recommend that these Corporations should 
be reorganised and expanded and their terms of reference changed to 
be fitted into the Agricultural Development Corporations we are now 
recommending. 

2. Each State should have an Agricultural Development Cor¬ 
poration for promoting all the agencies currently engaged or to be 
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set up in the field of production, distribution and marketing of agri¬ 
cultural inputs and in extending the various services to farmers. 

3. Agricultural Development Corporations should not displace 
any organisations either presently working or to be set up later on. 
They should not compete with any of the field agencies. Their role 
should be mainly promotional. 

4. Agricultural Development Corporation should be completely 
autonomous. Its operation should be purely commercial. Its perfor¬ 
mance should be judged by its profit and loss account. Govern¬ 
ment should have only the minimum control over the Corporation 
and should not interfere in its operation. The Board of Directors of 
the Corporation should have more number of persons having special 
experience in the fields of activity undertaken by the Corporation. 

4.2.13 The objects of the Agricultural Development Corporation 
should be as follows: 

To assist financially and to promote : 

(a) Land Development activities including reclamation of waste, 
marshy, saline and alkaline land; levelling of land; soil and 
water conservation measures including gully plugging, ravine 
reclamation, etc. ; construction of irrigation wells and fitting 
with pump sets and electric power for the convenience and 
benefit of farmers; laying out land for irrigation; laying out field 
channels; physical development of irrigated and irrigable land, 
etc. 

(b) The production, distribution and marketing of agricultural in¬ 
puts, such as seeds, fertilisers, agricultural machinery and imple¬ 
ments, plant protection equipment and chemicals, etc. 

fcl Manufacture of agricultural machinery, such as tractors, power 
tillers, diesel engines and pumps, drilling equipment, steel casting 
tubes for irrigation tube wells, food preservation and processing 
equipment, cold storage and refrigeration equipment, fisheries, 
dairy, poultry, bee-keeping equipment and to promote the utili¬ 
sation of these machinery. 

(d) ContradT operations serving agricultural industry, such as sugar¬ 
cane milling, wool shearing, combing, spraying and dusting, 
etc. 

(e) Setting up, modernisation and improvement in the efficiency of 
agro and agro-processing industries like the rice mills, seed 
processing units, etc. 


if) Storage facilities for agricultural produce. 
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(g) Any other commercial activities contributing to agricultural 
development, including transport. 

4.2.14 There should not be any fear that by the establishment of Agri¬ 
cultural Development Corporations and their functioning on the lines we 
have proposed above, the cooperatives may stand to lose. This is entirely 
unfounded. We cannot afford to continue for any length of time subsidising 
the inefficiency in the cooperative movement. It has already caused a good 
deal to the country in terms of the financial resources spent. It is mainly 
due to this patronage that cooperatives have become inefficient. If we are 
really interested in cooperative development we should allow this move¬ 
ment to prosper in a competitive field without any special privileges. The 
Agricultural Development Comporation can also help the cooperative move¬ 
ment by using cooperative institutions for any of the functions listed above. 
But it cannot and should not show any special favour to the cooperative 
enterprises. These favours should come from the people who should 
voluntarily support the cooperative movement and work for their success. 

4.2.15 The main distribution between the Agricultural Development 
Corporation and the Land Development Banks is that while the latter is 
concerned mainly with extending financial help in the form of loans to 
farmers (even in these they are restricted in their scope), the Agricultural 
Development Corporations can extend financial support to institutions and 
organisations and also help in assessing the requirements of their pro¬ 
ducts in the field and help them in planning their production accordingly. 
The Corporation can also help them in marketing their products, getting 
them the raw materials required and in locating potential areas where the 
field institutions and agencies can take up this work profitably. 

4.2.16 The Agricultural Development Corporation, should develop an 
intimate working relationship with the agricultural administration. It 
should have sufficient financial strength. For this purpose it is necessary 
that the Central and State Governments should invest in these Corporations. 
We have suggested eleswhere in this report that expenditure on the adminis¬ 
trative machinery and the various schemes currently being implemented 
should be ruthlessly cut down and the savings therefrom invested in these 
Agricultural Development Corporations. These investments would be far 
more productive and useful to farmers and hence should be encouraged. 

Recommendations: 

1. Agricultural Development Corporations should encourage by 
extending financial support, the commercial institutions and agencies 
on the field to undertake on efficient lines land development, supplies 
of agricultural inputs and services, and starting agro and agro-pro¬ 
cessing industries- 
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2. The capital of the Agricultural Development Corporations 
should come from: 

(a) Central and State Governments. 

(b) Reserve Bank. 

(c) Commercial Banks. 

(d) Agricultural Refinance Corporations. 

Besides, the Corporation may issue debentures guaranteed by 
Government. The Agricultural Development Corporations should 
each have atleast Rs. 10 crores as their initial capital. 

4.3. ORGANISATION FOR DEVELOPMENT AND UTILISATION 
OF IRRIGATION POTENTIAL FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 

Crucial Role of Irrigation in Indian Agriculture 

4.3.1 Water is probably the most important limiting factor for agri¬ 
cultural production. In fact it holds the key to the success of scientific 
farming. The profitability of some of the important modern inputs like 
seeds of high yielding varieties of crops and fertilisers depends on the 
availability of water. As it is. hardly 20% of the cropped area is irrigated. 
Of the remaining area, a large part of it is subject to the vagaries of mon¬ 
soons which are erratic and uncertain. Therefore, in the nature of things, 
providing for assured supply of water to crops should figure foremost in the 
priorities for increasing agricultural production. In view of the limited 
resources available in the country, wisdom lies in making the best use of 
these resources. As an insurance against the frequent recurrence of droughts 
which the country is experiencing the most highly potential areas should 
be exploited on top priority mobilising all the resources. 

Irrigation in India—Facts and Figures 

4.3.2 Enclosed as Annexure XI-C is a brief note on the facts and 
figures pertaining to the various aspects of irrigation in India, its potential 
and its present utilisation pattern. It can be seen that at the end of the 
Fourth Five Year Plan period, about 200 million acre-feet (1000 TMC ft.) 
or 45 % of total usable river water resources will have been utilised leaving 
another 250 million acre-feet (1250 TMC ft.) or about 55% still to be 
harnessed during the subsequent Five Year Plans. This indicates the vast¬ 
ness of the nature’s gift to us in the form of river waters and the huge task 
till to be accomplished. 

4.3.3 It is estimated that a total area of 112 million acres can be ulti¬ 
mately irrigated by major and medium irrigation schemes utilising all the 
usable river water resources. Besides, an extent of 75 million acres can 
be ultimately irrigated by minor irrigation resources including both surface 
water and ground water resources. Thus against the total cropped area 
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(gross) of about 385 million acres in the country only about 187 million 
acres can be irrigated even if the entire available water resources are utili¬ 
sed. The remaining about 200 million acres or more than 50% of the 
total cropped area will have to continue to depend upon rains. As against 
this, 88.4 million acres have been brought under irrigation, major, medium 
and minor, up to the end of the Third Five Year Plan. Of this, 37.5 
million acres are under major and medium irrigation projects, and 50.7 
million acres under minor irrigation projects. 

4.3.4 The Fourth Five Year Plan envisages an outlay of Rs. 825 crores 
for major and medium schemes. This is expected to yield a potential of 
13 million acres. A large volume of work still remains to be done. The 
ultimate irrigation potential of all major and medium irrigation projects 
so far undertaken during the Third Five Year Plan is 44 million acres of 
which a potential of 17 million acres had already been created by the end 
of the Third Five Year Plan. Out of the total irrigation potential of 112 
million acres, as stated above, 68 million acres will have been accounted 
for till the end of the Fourth Five Year Plan.' There is, therefore, scope 
for irrigating 44 million acres through new schemes in future. The invest¬ 
ment for this development as also for bringing to completion the continuing 
work is estimated to be of the order of about Rs. 4,000 crores at the 
current price level and at current schedules. At the present pace of deve¬ 
lopment it may take another 25 to 30 years to realise this if necessary 
resources are made available. In view of the urgency for increasing agri¬ 
cultural production in the country, we should try our best to reduce this 
period so that the full potential could be exploited early for increasing 
agricultural production. 

4.3.5 The extent of resources so far spent since 1951 in developing the 
irrigation potential, and the area which is brought under irrigation could be 
persued from the following table: 

Table 28 


Resources utilized for the development of Irrigation potential and the area 
brought under irrigation during the three plan periods 



Major & Medium 
Irrigation 

Minor Irrigation 

Investment 

(Rs. in crores) 

Area bene¬ 
fited 

(additional) 

(million 

acres) 

Investment 

(Rs. in crores) 

Area bene¬ 
fited 

(additional) 

(million 

acres) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 Plan 

. 380.00 

3.10 

176.00 

9.50 

II Plan 

379.21 

3.20 

95.00 

9.00 
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1 2 3 4 5 

III Plan .... 586.95 5.37 177.00 12.87 

IV Plan .... 964.00 9.00 520.00 17.00 

(target) 

Source : (a) Ministry of Irrigation & Power (for Major & Medium). 

(6) Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Ministry of Food, Agriculture 
Community Development & Cooperation (for Minor Irrigation). 


4.3.6 In view of the critical situation the country is facing in regard 
to the availability of food and other agricultural products and in view of 
the crucial role of water in stepping up agricultural production, it is of 
paramount urgency and importance that the required resources must be 
found and allocated on top priority basis. It is also necessary to create 
conditions to enable the flow of capital from the industrial and private sec¬ 
tors to develop the irrigation potential. 

Recommendations: 

1. The financial allocations to irrigation projects, major, medium 
and minor should be increased. There is no doubt that there is a 
better realisation of the urgent need for taking up minor irrigation 
projects including sinking of wells on a large scale. This should be 
continued in a more vigorous way. Some of the less urgent and 
unproductive projects should be postponed for the present, and the 
resources thus saved should be utilised for developing the irrigation 
potential in the country. 

2. There are certain areas in the country which have a very 

high potential for irrigation, but these are not developed to their full 
capacity due to want of funds and other facilities. Examples are 
the Gangetic Valley in Northern India and the Deltaic area in the 
South. It should be the policy to allocate all the resources required 
for the expeditious and full exploitation of the potential in these 
areas on top priority. ^ 

3. While the policy should be to concentrate immediately on 
highly potential areas, in the other areas with less or meagre irriga¬ 
tion potential the policy should be to evolve a suitable agricultural 
pattern rather than investing large amounts without reference to the 
potential. 

4.3.7 In regard to the major and medium irrigation projects, one of 
the drawbacks has been the low percentage of utilisation compared to the 
potential created. By the end of the Third Five Year Plan, the utilisation 
was 87% of4he potential. Although the situation has improved a good deal 
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since the beginnig of the first Five Year Plan, yet there is considerable 
amount of potential which is still to be utilised. We cannot afford to be 
slack in this respect in view of the urgency for increasing agricultural produc¬ 
tion and the vast amounts of money which have already been invested on 
these projects. The under-utilisation of the potential has been mainly due 
to the delay in the construction of field channels, lack of synchronising of 
the different programmes, such as head-works, canals, distributaries, etc., 
and lack of comprehensive and coordinated development of all works in 
newly irrigated project areas. Lack of financial and other facilities has also 
been a contributory factor for the slow progress in utilisation of the poten¬ 
tial. 

Recommendation: 

To ensure maximum utilisation of the irrigation potential 
created by large irrigation projects, the entire command areas 
should be treated as a block and a high level coordination 
committee constituted. This committee should consist of the 
representatives of Irrigation, Agriculture, Revenue and Deve¬ 
lopment Departments. This committee should formulate a 
blue-print for all aspects of development which should proceed 
simultaneously when the work on the project has started. The 
Agricultural Development Corporation, which we have sugges¬ 
ted, should be entrusted with functions such as levelling of land 
for irrigation, laying of field chaiinels, etc. on payment basis 
and charges to be recovered from the farmers benefiting. This 
Corporation may make use of any of the local agencies/institu¬ 
tions for carrying out this work. 

Experiences so far.—Inter-State River Water Disputes: 

4.3.8 Although irrigation is a State subject, the Central Government 
has come to control and influence the development of major and medium 
irrigation works through the Planning Commission. From the days of 
diversion channels, we have now entered the era of storage dams which 
serve not only irrigation purposes but also flood control, generation of 
hydro-electric power, navigation, fishery development, etc. The probable 
areas and site for such irrigation projects have been known through re¬ 
connaissance surveys in many States. Master plans for the development of 
water resources of river basins are also available in most of the States. 
The Central Water and Power Commission has also carried out studies and 
compiled basin plans of probable utilisation for 23 river basins. The Agri¬ 
culture Departments are involved in evolving suitable cropping patterns for 
each project area. 

4.3.9 All major and medium projects are prepared by the State 
Governments, sometimes with the assistance of the C.W. & P.C. and sent 
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to the latter for technical scrutiny. This scrutiny broadly comprises techni¬ 
cal feasibility study, designs and assessment of the cost estimates. Such 
scrutiny also tends to bring uniformity in criteria- and designs. When so 
desired by a State, projects in their entirety are investigated, planned and 
designed and prepared by the C.W. & P.C. on the State’s behalf and at its 
cost. After scrutiny by the C.W. & P.C. in conjunction and discussion with 
the State, the project is placed before the Technical Advisory Committee 
of the Planning Commission. It is only after such clearance that, the plan 
allocations are made by the Planning Commission for individual projects. 

4.3.10 A review of the working of the C.W. & P.C. has revealed a 
number of lacunae. Centralisation in C.W. & P.C. in regard to the major 
and medium irrigation projects has hampered development of initiative and 
technical competence in the State. There is no reason why the C.W. & P.C. 
should concern itself with the examination of all types of irrigation projects. 
On the other hand it should confine itself to only inter-valley and inter-State 
projects. It should be our objective to develop State’s interest and compe¬ 
tence in handling its own projects in their entirety excepting those referred 
to above. In view of the foregoing, we make the following recommenda¬ 
tions: 

Recommendations: 

1. The C.W. & P.C. should confine Itself to the examination of 
inter-valley -and inter-state projects and such other projects which 
involve high technical competence. All small projects within the 
technical competence of States must be dealt by them. 
There is no need to refer these projects to the C.W. & P.C. 

2. The C.W. & P.C. should investigate the ways in v/hich the 
water resources could be utilised most economically and advise the 
States. 

3. In view of the limited irrigation potential in the country and 
also since the west flowing rivers are not being fully exploited at 
present, the C.W. & P.C. should investigate the possibilities and 
methods to divert the west flowing rivers by construction of dams 
and reversing their course eastward for better utilisation. 

4.3.11 Due to competing demands for the scarce water resources, 
disputes have arisen regarding utilisation of the river water potential when 
the river is passing through more than one State. The case of Krishna 
and Godavari rivers dispute is one such. The distribution of waters 
of these two rivers has raised a good deal of dispute among the States 
involved. To deal with such cases Parliament passed in 1956 the Inter- 
State Water Disputes Act which provides for arbitration, by a person to 
be nominated by the Chief Justice of India. Since by experience, it is 
known that litigation in the matter of water disputes is a long-drawn out 
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affair and this holds up development, the Union Ministry of Irrigation and 
Power is acting as a Third party in helping the two parties involved to 
find solutions acceptable to all concerned. 

4.3.12 Although mutual agreement among the neighbouring States for 
settling matters of water rights is better, it has not always been possible 
for various reasons. Moreover, for optimum utilisation of river flows it is 
necessary to make master plans for complete basins. Haphazard and 
isolated development can be wasteful and expensive. To deal with this pro¬ 
blem, the River Boards Act (1956) was passed by the Parliament. This 
Act provides for the setting up of River Boards for single or for several 
river basins. The Boards arc meant to coordinate the activities of the con¬ 
cerned States, to undertake investigations with regard to the water 
availabilities and feasible project sites and to draw up master plans for the 
development of river basins. These River Boards have not so tar been 
set up. It is learnt that the current thinking has been to set up an organi¬ 
sation in the C.W. & P.C. for regional planning by river basins in the 
country. This organisation is expected to function in the same manner as 
visualized in the River Boards Act but could move more easily and expedi¬ 
tiously. We cannot understand the reasoning behind this move. When 
there is a specific Act for this purpose, it would only mean by-passing the 
Act. Further, it is doubtful whether this organisation could go far in this 
direction especially in view of the existing basic disputes. It would, there¬ 
fore, be best for the country to establish an AlUIndia River Board under 
the 1956 Act and empower the Board to suggest the pattern for optimum 
utilisation of water by the States on the basis of master plans prepared and 
other related matters. Such a High Power Board armed with statutory 
powers and equipped with technical competence, and independent of the 
Ministry of Irrigation and power is very essential in the present context 
when relations have been strained and are likely to get worse. We suggest, 
therefore, the following measures:— 

Recommendations: 

1. A national policy on irrigation for the optimum utilisation 
of river waters should be evolved. This policy should be discussed in 
and accepted by the Parliament and implemented. This is urgent 
not only to avoid misunderstanding between the States but also to 
prevent waste of water and financial resources. 

2. In accordance with the River Boards Act of 1956, a National 
River Board should be established for the purpose which the Parlia¬ 
ment has assigned. 

3. Irrigation should have first priority over water in preference 
to any other use. Accordingly, the potentiality for maximum irriga¬ 
tion should be the foremost consideration in the designing of pro¬ 
jects. 
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4. Without prejudice to its rights, a State should have no objec¬ 
tion to make available excess water (not being used presently by 
it) temporarily to another State subject to agreement between the 
States concerned and subject to the consent of the farmers. 

5. Acceptance of the ideology of equal distribution of available 
resources has led to the disposal of the limited resources. This has 
been responsible for waste of resources and funds. On the other 
hand, our national policy should be to concentrate on highly poten¬ 
tial areas so that available resources can be most efficiently utilised. 

Criteria for approval of projects 

4.3.13 Whether a project should be production or protection oriented 
has been the subject of frequent reviews and discussions. The economic 
consideration in terms of return for investment has also been advanced. 
The existing rates of water charged for most crops cannot meet even the 
interest charges on the outlays. The reports of the Committee appointed 
by the Planning Commission and the Nijalingappa Committee appointed 
by the Ministry of Irrigation and Power suggest that a project should be 
considered acceptable if the direct benefits bear a certain ratio to its servi¬ 
cing charges. This is because irrigation not only helps the user but accrues 
many other benefits both direct and indirect. The Nijalingappa Committee 
has suggested that “Economic benefit criterion should be adopted for sanc¬ 
tioning irrigation projects instead of the present financial criterion. For 
this purpose, it will be neccessary to lay down detailed instructions for 
working out the cost benefit ratio”. 

4.3.14 The Central Government advances to States in the form of loans 
and grants towards the cost of construction of projects. For accounting 
purposes the total expenditure on the projects is considered as loan on 
which interest and other charges have to be met. This also needs a thorough 
review. In U.S.A. for instance, the capital cost on the projects is recovered 
in 40 to 50 equal instalments without any interest charges. In Thailand, 
the Government finances the entire cost of irrigation projects from reserves 
or loans and operational charges from general revenues. Government does 
not collect any water charges. In the Phillipines no capital costs are re¬ 
covered, and the beneficiaries only pay for operation and maintenance. 

4.3.15 If the main consideration is to increase the productivity of land 
by providing irrigation facilities it is necessary to identify potentialities 
before deciding on the projects. Some areas need protective irrigation while 
other a production oriented irrigation system. The available meteorologi¬ 
cal and agronomic data in the country lead one to demarcate areas broadly 
into three categories. This has been brought out clearly by Dr. S. S. Sen 
in his technical address to the twelfth conference of the Indian Society of 
Agricultural Statistics, recently in January, 1967. He has produced enough 
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data to show that about 101 districts in the country constituting 37% of 
the total area can be categorised as ‘A’ type. The irrigation policy here 
should be intensive and productivity oriented rather than extensive and 
protection oriented. These are areas with an assured supply of water, both 
in volume and spread, either from assured rainfall or from sources of irri¬ 
gation. Here the agricultural policies and programmes should aim prima¬ 
rily at maximising the yield of crops per unit of land, which is the most 
scarce factor in such regions. “Intensive water use may necessitate the 
redemarcation of command areas of irrigation works and undertaking 
supplementary irrigation works within command areas. The aim should 
be to grow two or more crops so as to secure the highest possible intensity 
of cultivation in these areas”. In the next category which he calls ‘B’ the 
policy for irrigation should be mainly protective. 130 districts covering 
42% of the total area can be grouped in this category. Supply of water 
either from rainfall or from sources of irrigation largely dependent on the 
monsoon is subject to large fluctuations in terms of volume and spread. 
The last category ‘C’ with 99 districts covering 21% of the total area is 
characterised by absence of dependable irrigation and also the rainfall is 
scarce and uncertain. Here, the most economic use of whatever water is 
available should be the aim. 

Recommendations: 

1. The primary consideration for approval of project whether 
major, medium or minor irrigation, should be its contribution to 
increased production. 

2. With a view to ensure efficient utilisation of resources a nation 
wide study should be taken up to demarcate areas into three cate¬ 
gories as suggested by Dr. S. R. Sen. The irrigation policy in cate¬ 
gory ‘A’ should be production oriented; in ‘B’ it should be mainly 
protective irrigation; in the ‘C category area investigations for under¬ 
ground water resources should be given topmost consideration. There 
should not be any limit for the availability of resources to be inves¬ 
ted on this work. Equally important is the utilisation of the latest 
techniques and machinery for exploring underground water resources. 
We should immediately explore the possibilities for technical 
collaboration in this job and allocate the necessary foreign exchange 
for importing the latest equipment for this purpose. 


Payment of water charges by farmers 

4.3.16 Presently farmers are paying water rates on the basis of crops 
raised and betterment levies for the irrigation facilities created by Govern¬ 
ment. That both these are not on a rational principle we have already indi¬ 
cated. 
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Recommendation: 

Farmers should pay on the basis of the quantity of water they 
use and not on the basis of the crops they raise. 

Administration of min or irrigation programmes 

4.3.17 Minor irrigation programmes include a large variety of schemes 
which differ widely in their technical features and scope. Some require 
specialised knowledge while others may just depend on local skill and talent 
for satisfactory completion. The schemes also differ vastly in that some of 
these are private-owned others owned by ‘community’ and some State-owned 
and managed. Several of these schemes are amenable to public participa¬ 
tion in the form of individual enterprise, cooperative venture or public 
contribution. Because of their diversity in their nature minor irrigation 
schemes in the States have come to be handled by number of Departments 
—Agriculture, Revenue, Planning, Panchayati Raj and Block agencies. 
Funds for these schemes are also made available from different sources such 
as plan funds, G.M.F., schematic budget provisions of the Community 
Development blocks, funds from Land Development Banks and other agen¬ 
cies under the cooperative sector. Due to the multiplicity of agencies, inte¬ 
gration of the activities at the district and the field level has become very 
difficult. This also stands in the way of preparing integrated districtwise 
plans and maps for implementing the programme according to the phased 
priority. Besides organisational problems there have been a number of 
other bottlenecks and delays experienced. 

Recommendations: 

1. All the technical aspects of minor irrigation projects what¬ 
ever may be the extent of area served should be the responsibility 
of the Irrigation Departments in the States. 

2. At the district level the District Agricultural Development 
Officer should be the coordinating officer for all minor irrigation 
projects including underground water resources exploitation. 

3. At the State level there should be a division of irrigation 
under the department of Agricultural Development which will attend 
to aspects of efficient utilisation of the irrigation potential, helping 
the irrigation department in planning for projects on the basis of the 
feasibility for agricultural production, etc. 

4.3.18 A number of difficulties are experienced by farmers in getting 
help from Government for developing their minor irrigation potential. 
Farmers have to approach different agencies for getting credit, pump sets 
and electric power. The delay caused due to administrative inefficiencies 
has been very frustrating to farmers. It is taking several months and in 
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many cases even a couple of years for a farmer to sink a well and 
get all the other facilities to make use of water for irrigation pur¬ 
poses. The hire purchase system introduced by Governments has 
also been very time-consuming and frustrating to farmers. One 
reason why majority of farmers have not yet been making use of 
these facilities has been the complicated procedure involved in this. 
'We should, therefore, simplify the procedures so that farmers need 
not go to a number of agencies and on the other hand should get 
these facilities whenever he wants. 

Recommendation: 

The Agricultural Development Corporation, based on the blue¬ 
print prepared by the Irrigation Department and the Agricultural 
Development Commissioner, and with the knowledge of potential areas 
should be able to get test wells, dug, complete the 
wells with pump sets and electric power and hand over 
this to the fanners ready to operate. This should be on the 
basis of the security of the land and the assets newly created and 
the loan recoverable in easy long term instalments. If the test well 
is a failure the cost should be written off and not charged to the 
farmer. It should be borne by Government. The Corporation 
should be able to entrust this work to any of the local agencies and 
support these with financial backing wherever necessary. 

4.3.19 Difficulties have been experienced regarding the maintenance of 
minor irrigation works. This pertain to the paucity of funds and also tire 
agency for maintenance. Panchayati Raj agencies have been entrusted 
with this job in many places. Even the construction of the minor irriga¬ 
tion works up to certain acreage served has been delegated to these agen¬ 
cies. 

Recommendation: 

While we have no objection to any agency maintaining the 
minor irrigation works we emphasise it should be technically well- 
equipped with qualified and technical engineers. Besides, adequate 
funds for maintenance should be made available for this purpose to 
the concei'ned agencies on an agreed sharing pattern. 

4.3.20 There has been some argument as to the place of the Central 
Exploratory Tubewell Organisation. Besides, the ground water explora¬ 
tory work has not received sufficient attention so far. It has been handi¬ 
capped for want of adequate funds and for lack of coordination among the 
various agencies involved. Presently the geological survey of India and the 
Exploratory Tubewell Organisation are involved in this. The Central 
Water and Power Commission, the Meteorological Department, Survey of 
India, State Ground Water Cells and Health Ministry are also involved 
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besidies the above mentioned two organisations. The efforts of all these 
organisations need to be coordinated with a view to expedite the work and 
to economise the resources and efforts. It has been proposed that the co¬ 
ordination among these agencies should be affected by the Natural Resources 
Division of the Planning Commission. 

4.3.21 The Exploratory Tubewells Organisation is mainly concerned 
with exploring for underground water and in preparing the blueprints. 
Exploiting the resources as indicated by the Surveys should be the responsi¬ 
bility of the State Government agencies which may entrust it to various 
commercial organisations. 

Recommendations: 

1. The Exploratory Tubewell Organisation should be trans¬ 
ferred from the Ministry of Food and Agriculture to the Ministry of 
Irrigation and Power. The argument that the working of this orga¬ 
nisation has to be coordinated with the various intensive agricul¬ 
tural projects does not hold good as the main objective of this orga¬ 
nisation is to explore for imderground water and to prepare the 
blueprints. 

2. The Ministry of Irrigation and Power should be the coordi¬ 
nating body for all the other departments involved in the investiga¬ 
tion for underground water resources. This should not be the task 
of the Natural Resources Division of the Planning Commission. Plan¬ 
ning Commission should not undertake any job which is executive 
in nature. 

4.3.22 From the experience in regard to the execution of the minor 
irrigation works including underground water utilisation we feel that there 
is urgent need to redefine minor irrigation. As it is, the funds earmarked 
are split up into the budgets of various agencies causing undue complica¬ 
tions in procedure apart from delay. 

Recommendation: 

Minor irrigation should be redefined and treated as a package 
of services including sinking of wells, installation of pump sets and 
provisions of power supply. The rules and regulations for the use of 
minor irrigation potential must be relaxed and simplified so that 
water can be effectively utilised. 

Role of Electricity Boards in promoting Agricultnral Development 

4.3.23 It would be seen from Table 6 that the percentage of total 
electric energy utilised for agriculture is very negligible compared to that 
utilised by industries. This has been due to lack of suitable infra-structure 
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for agricultural sector to utilise electric power. For instance. Table 7 
gives an idea of high rates charged for electric energy consumed in agri¬ 
culture compared to that in industry, particularly large industries. Again 
Table 8 reveals that it takes a longer time for farmers to get electric 
connections for their irrigation pxunps than in the industrial sector. The 
policy of the Electricity Boards in giving preference to areas which assure 
them with fair return is unrealistic in the context of agricultural develop¬ 
ment. Vast areas with high potentiality for irrigation are not yet served 
by electricity and the farmers are experiencing much difficulty in getting 
electric connections. There is urgent need for the Electricity Boards to 
change their policies if the pace of agricultural development has to be 
quickened. 

Reconuaendations: 

1. The Electricity Boards should draw lines in river vallies and 
in potential areas irrespective of whether there is current demand 
by farmers there or not. This will prompt farmers to dig wells and 
to get electric connections for their pump sets. Any loss in this 
connection which the Electricity Board may incur should be made 
good by the Government. 

2. The rates for electric energy supplied to agriculture should 
be brought down, at least to be on par with that charged to large 
industries. 

3. Collection of charges for electric energy sold to farmers for 
agricultural purposes should be once in 6 months or it should coin¬ 
cide with the harvesting periods. 

4.3.24 It has been proposed that the C.W. & P.C. should set up 200 
river gauging and discharging stations in the country to scientifically observe 
the river flows throughout the year on a long term basis and to get the 
essential river data. We fail to understand why these stations should be 
set up by C.W. & P.C. when the State Irrigation Departments are quite 
competent to set up and administer these stations efficiently. 

Recominen^tion: 

The river gauging and discharge stations should be adminis¬ 
tered by the State Irrigation Departments and not by the C.W. & P.C. 

Equal attention to Drainage necessary 

4.3.25 While extension of irrigation facilities is receiving consideration, 
the other twin aspect, namely drainage has not received equal attention. It 
is estimated that nearly 12 million acres have already become marshy or 
saline in the country. This has either reduced the crop to uneconomic level 
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or has rendered cultivation difficult. The Government of India has pro¬ 
posed to set up a Land Development Corporation at the national level for 
reclaiming land all over the country. We are not in favour of this pro¬ 
posal for the reasons already advanced in the earlier chapters. 

Recommeodation: 

Drainage should be given more attention. Both irrigation and 
drainage, should be considered together in designing irrigation pro¬ 
jects. The Land Development Corporation proposed to be set- up 
by the Government of India is unnecessary and hence Government 
should not proceed with it. The Agricultural Development Corpo¬ 
ration would be far better suited to promote the reclamation and 
development of waste lands as well as the marshy and saline lands 
by making use of the local agencies and by giving them the finan¬ 
cial support and other facilities. 

Studies on the most economic use of irrigation water resources 

4.3.26 In view of the limit to which irrigation in India can be expan¬ 
ded, and in view of the critical role of water in stepping up agicultural 
production, it is necessary that extensive studies are initiated to find out 
cropping patterns which will produce optimum yields of crops making 
minimum demands of water thus facilitating extension of the benefits of 
irrigation to as large an area as possible. The limited number of studies 
already made relating to water requirements of crops in relation to yields 
holds out great promise for this. 

Recommendation: 

Extensive studies should be immediately initiated to find out 
cropping patterns which will produce optimum yields of crops 
making minimum demands on water. 

Research and studies on dry farming 

4.3.27 Dry farming should also receive far more attention in view 
of the large area which is destined to be served by rainfall alone without 
benefit of irrigation. The experience with the dry farming research stations 
presently operating emphasises the necessity for more extensive research all 
over the country particularly in areas where the rainfall is scanty and dry 
farming practices have to be improved. Studies on soil water relationship, 
assessment of fertilizer needs, evaluation of suitable varieties of crops for 
different soils and climatic conditions with particular reference to soil 
moisture regime, survey of typical soils to work out water available, study 
of the probability of the drought and surplus for important crops and 
different weather stations are some of the many aspects which should be 
given urgent consideration. 
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Recommendations: 

1. Research and studies on dry farming should receive far more 
urgent consideration and should be supported by adequate financial 
resources. 

2. The Mefeorological Department should be strengthened. It 
should play a far more important role in predicting weather condi¬ 
tions for the benefit of farmers. 

PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 
AGRICULTURAL INPUTS 

4.4 IMPROVED SEEDS 

4.4.1 Quality seeds are a valuable asset for obtaining high yields of 
crop. Our farmers have realised this since long and they spare no pains 
to produce and keep good seeds for their own use, or to obtain good seeds 
from sources which they know are reliable. It is estimated that the use of 
quality seeds alone accounts for 10 to 15 per cent increase in crop yields. 
With high yielding varieties the increase is very much more. With the intro¬ 
duction of a large number of improved varieties of crops the problem of 
ensuring adequate and timely supplies of quality seeds to farmers has assu¬ 
med great importance. In view of the vast area under cultivation and the 
widely different conditions under which farming is being practised, this 
problem has increased both in its magnitude and in its complexity. The 
introduction of high yielding varieties of crops recently has emphasised the 
urgency for setting up a machinery which will ensure the production and 
supply of reliable quality seeds to farmers. 

Oi^anisational pattern ot seed production. 

4.4.2 Ever since the Royal Commission on Agriculture emphasised the 
importance of improved seeds, a number of Committees have considered 
this aspect and made recommendations. The Famine Enquiry Commission, 
the G.M.F. Enquiry Committee and the Special Committee set up by the 
I.C.A.R. may be mentioned in this connection, besides the consideration 
given to this problem during the formulation of the successive Five-Year 
Plans. The organisational pattern for ensuring adequate and timely supply 
of quality seeds was crystalised on the basis of the concrete programme for 
seed production formulated by the Special Committee of the I.C.A.R. in 
1958. The salient features of this programme are as follows;— 

(a) Each Development Block should constitute a self-sulficient unit 
for the production and distribution of improved seeds, and the 
entire area in the Block should be brought under improved 
seeds in a period of five -years. There should be a Government 
Seed Multiplication Farm in each Block and registered Seed 
Growers in each village. 
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(b) The seed produced at each stage of multiplication should be 
adequate for the succeeding stage and backward movement of 
seed from any secondary stage must not be permitted. 

(c) Farmers’ Cooperatives should play an important role as produ¬ 
cers and distributors of improved seeds in each block. 

(d) Only such varieties which are likely to cover large areas and 
whose superiority over local varieties in respect of yield, quality 
and resistance to pests and diseases and other adverse condi¬ 
tions has been fully established, should be selected for multipli¬ 
cation and distribution. 

(e) To maintain purity of varieties the nucleus seed should be pro¬ 
duced under the direct supervision of Crop Botanist. It should 
be multiplied on Government Farms in one or two stages so 
that enough pure seed breeders stock is produced to meet the 
requirements of each of the Block Seed Farms. To maintain 
the purity of the foundation seed purchased on the Block Seed 
Farm, breeders stock should be obtained afresh every year. 

(f) The foundation seed produced on the Seed Farm should be fur¬ 
ther multiplied through the agency of registered seed growers. 
The Gram Sevaks and the Extension Workers should be trained 
by the Crop Botanist in the techniques of production of pure 
seed, including identification of varieties, roguing, etc. 

4.4.3 Although all the States accepted this programme in principle, its 
implementation has not been uniform in all the States. Various Commitees 
have studied the impact of this programme and have brought to light the 
inadequacies and defects. The original target for covering the entire area 
with improved seeds within a period of five years has not been achieved 
even after three plans. The problem demands top priority consideration 
now when hybrid and high yield varieties of crops are spreading rapidly all 
over the country. 

Defects and Deficiencies 

4.4.4 The studies made by the Programme Evaluation Organisation, 
the Study Team of the Development Administrative Unit in the Committee 
on Plan Projects, Planning Commission and a number of other reviews have 
revealed various defects and deficiencies both in regard to the present policy 
as well as in the programme for production, multiplication and distribution 
of improved seeds. The C.O.P.P. study concludes; “The Programme was 
not started by a rigorously devised administrative system which is capable 
of operating, controlling and directing its activities and which was in turn, 
accountable for the performance of the programme. Instead, the functions 
involved in the programme were diffused over official and non-official 
agencies and personnel without providing a well worked out system of their 
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integration. As a result, there were far too many loose ends in the work¬ 
ing of the programme almost lending to the conclusions that the Seed 
Saturation programme was not an operational or action programme.” This 
is not an isolated instance. The experience from all over the country con¬ 
firms to the above observation. The programme of production and distri¬ 
bution of seeds is basically defective. 

4.4.5 As regards the role of cooperatives in the production, multipli¬ 
cation and distribution of seeds, their performance is far from satisfactory. 
No doubt as against Rs. 6.84 crores worth of seeds distributed in 1961-62, 
the cooperatives distributed in 1964-65 seeds worth Rs. 12.45 crores 
this does not reflect the true picture on the field. A large number of co¬ 
operatives are either defunct or inactive with the result farmers are put to a 
lot of inconvenience in regard to the availability of improved seeds and 
other inputs. The annual conference of the State Ministers for Cooperation 
and the Registrars of Cooperative Societies held in Bombay in November 
1965 accepted this fact. They commended: “It was noted that in the sphere 
of production and processing of seeds, the cooperatives have so far played 
very little part”. That this should be the state of affairs even after 15 
years of continued support does not speak well for the policy. More speci¬ 
fically the following defects and deficiencies in regard to pro¬ 
duction, distribution and marketing of seeds of improved varieties have 
been identified. 

4.4.6 Too large a number of varieties released and which^ are under 
cultivation has introduced confusion and complications in the programme. 
The Central and vState Varieties Release Committees have yet to engage 
themselves seriously in this task to screen out all the undesirable varieties 
and to recommend only a few major varieties which are to be accepted, 
certified and popularised. The Central Committee is releasing varieties 
even without adequate testing under varied field conditions. The State 
Committees exist only in some States, and even there, they are not function¬ 
ing effectively. 

Recommendations: 

1. There is no necessity for the Central Varieties Release Com¬ 
mittee to continue, and hence it should be abolished. 

2. The State Varieties Release Committees should be set up 
immediately in all the States. These Committees should take up 
immediately the screening and releasing of suitable varieties within 
the States after ensuring suitability of the varieties through adequate 
testing in field conditions. 

4.4.7 Non-availability of improved seeds of certain crops and suitable 
to certain areas has resulted in the recommendation or at least tolerance of 
the spread of less suitable and low ^ potential local varieties in these areas 
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This demands urgent action to initiate research with a view to release suitable 
varieties to those areas and to make available sufficient quantity of these 
seeds. 

Recommendations: 

Agricultural Universities in the States and the I.C.A.R. at the 
Centre should give more attention for research on improved varie¬ 
ties suitable to areas where there are none or the varieties now re¬ 
commended are comparatively poor in their performance. 

4.4.8 Lack of adequate and detailed planning for phased saturation of 
the entire area with improved seeds has interfered with the implementation 
of the programme. 

4.4.9 There are too many agencies presently involved in the production, 
multiplication and distribution of improved seeds ; 

I.A.R.I. 

The Department of Agriculture m the Government of India 

through their State Seed Farms and other farms. 

States Departments of Agriculture through their Block Seed 

Farms and other farms. 

Research Institutes in the State under the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and under the Agricultural Universities. 

National Seeds Corporation and the States Seeds Corporations. 

Block agency. Cooperatives and Panchayat Bodies. 

Established traditional seed merchants. 

Hybrid Seed Producers and Registered Seed Growers. 

There is neither good understanding nor effective coordination among these 
agencies at different levels with the result the whole programme is in dol- 
drum. Evaluation studies referred to above have brought out these in 
greater details. 

4.4.10 Coordination between the Research Stations which are to make 
available the nucleus seeds/breeders stock and the Block Seed Farms which 
have to lift these every year, has not been satisfactory. Many of the Seed 
Farms do not seem to have worked out their requirements of nucleus seeds 
for the varieties year-wise, with the result Research Stations do not have a 
clear picture as to how much of the nucleus seeds of each of the varieties 
they have to produce yearly and plan their programmes accordingly. 

4.4.11 Lack of coordination between Block Seed Farms and the Block 
agency in assessing the annual requirements ahead of time in lifting the 
foundation seeds in time, etc. has been another major defect. 
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4.4.12 The Departments of Agriculture in the States and the Block 
agencies have been handling the supply of seeds, the former engaging in 
the production also. This has made the technical personnel into salesmen. 
Their technical competence and abilities are being wasted. They are hand¬ 
ling cash and maintaining accounts which are subject to frequent scrutiny 
and inspection. Deterioration in their technical competence is being reflec¬ 
ted in the poor quality of seeds which are being distributed under tlie super¬ 
vision of the Departments of Agriculture. Sufferers have been the farmers. 
It is no wonder, farmers lack confidence in the improved seeds distributed 
by the departmental agency. 

4.4.13 With the popularisation of hybrid and high yielding varieties, 
private firms and associations are coming more and more into the picture 
of seed production and distribution. Some Corporations have also been 
established. Many of these are Iiandicapped due to want of timely techni¬ 
cal and financial help. Although encouraging private seed industry has 
been an established policy of Government, there is no concerted and 
vigorous drive to implement this policy. On the one hand. Government 
has been establishing large State Seed Farms and continuing the Block Seed 
Farms. Both of these are inefficient. On the other hand, the private seed 
industry is not getting the financial support. The technical personnel of 
the Departments of Agriculture are still keeping away from these private 
seed farms. Many of the representatives of the private Corporations, Asso¬ 
ciations, Organisations engaged in this business have represented to us 
about the various handicaps they are suffering from. It is high time the 
accepted policy is vigorously implemented. 

Recommendations \: 

1. Government should not directly engage itself in the produc¬ 
tion, distribution and marketing of seeds of improved varieties. On 
the other hand, it should confine itself to promoting research and 
strengthening the agencies engaged in the task of production, distri¬ 
bution and marketing of improved seeds by extending financial sup¬ 
port and technical assistance and other facilities. 

2. There should be a clear definition of duties and functions of 
the various agencies engaged in the production, distribution and 
marketing of improved varieties of seeds: 

(i) Research and making available adequate quantities of nucleus 
seeds/breeders stock should be the responsibility of the 
I.C.A.R. and the Agricultural Universities. 

(ii) Production, distribution and marketing of improved seeds 
should be completely left to private seed industry. Govern¬ 
ment should deliberately encourage and promote starting of 
commercial associations, organisations and corporations for 
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this purpose. It should make available the information 
regarding the accepted varieties for the area, the probable 
requirements of seeds for different areas, etc., for the benefit 
of the seed producing industry. It should help established and 
reputed seeds firms in obtaining financial resources required 
by standing guarantee to the loans to be raised by them from 
the commercial banks, etc. The responsibility of making avail¬ 
able technical assistance to the industry is clearly that of the 
Government. It should be accepted and performed efficiently. 

(iii) Cooperatives may continue to operate in the field of produ¬ 
cing and distributing improved seeds; but it is unwise to give 
them monopoly. The seed producing agencies may make 
use of the cooperatives as their wholesalers or retailers. 

(iv) Panchayati Raj agencies should not handle this job as it is not 
their responsibility; moreover, they arc not constituted for 
this purpose. 

3. The State Departments of Agriculture should be-responsible 
for certifying the quality of seeds entering into the seed market, 
licensing the seed producers and distributors, implementation of the 
Seed Act, and in general, for promoting the growth of an efficient 
seed industry in their respective States. 

4. Agricultural Development Corporation which we have pro¬ 
posed for each State should play the promotional role by extending 
to the Seed Industry the financial support and othef assistance. 

4.4.14 There arc today about 4,000 Block Seed Farms. Most of these 
are not functioning properly. Neither they are running on commercial 
lines nor are they producing quality seeds for distribution. This has been 
clearly brought out by several studies referred to above. This state of 
affairs has been due to various factors, such as, location of seed farms in 
wrong places, lack of financial help, non-posting of competent personnel to 
run these farms, various administrative and financial hurdles, lack of ade¬ 
quate technical guidance, etc. Moreover, the Seed Farms Managers lack 
the minimum freedom of operation necessary to adjust the farm operations 
to the changes in local conditions. The net result of this has been that 
these Seed Farms have not been able to create a healthyJmpact on farmers. 

4.4.15 Recently, Central State Seed Farms are being established in the 
country primarily for seed production. Already two farms (Suratgarh and 
Jetsar) have been established, and these are working for a few years now. 
The present proposal, which has already reached the implementation stage, 
is to establish 15 such large Seed Farms in the country, each with an area 
of about 10,000 acres. The Suratgarh Farm was established with Soviet 
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aid. Recently, Soviet Government has given a gift of Rs. 1.3 crores worth 
of farm equipment and agricultural machinery to set up 5 seed farms in 
the country. 

4.4.16 The working of the Suratgarh Farm and the experience gained 
therefrom are not at all encouraging (Please see annexure XI-A&B). The 
net losses have been Rs. 6.51 lakhs, Rs. 11.77 lakhs and Rs. 9.94 lakhs during 
the years 1962-63, 1963-64 and 1964-65 respectively. Even in regard to the 
main objective, namely, production and distribution of improved seeds, 
the results are very unsatisfactory. This has been attributed to administra¬ 
tive procedures and lack of coordination between the State Seed Farm and 
the States in lifting the seeds in time. On the whole, judged from the 
working of this farm as well as thousands of block seed farms, we have 
entertained grave doubts as to the feasibility of this policy. This stands 
out in marked contrast with the performance of a few commercial seed 
farms which are not only producing the supplying quality seeds, but also 
are making profits. We cannot understand the contradiction in Government 
policy. On the one hand it has announced the policy of encouraging 
private seed industry, and on the other, it is setting up large scale State 
Seed Farms which are neither efficient nor are producing quality seeds. 
They are a big financial burden to Government. It is high time that a 
realistic policy is evolved and the seed industry placed on sound footing. 

Recommendations: 

1. Block Seed Farms should be converted into seed-cum demon¬ 
stration farms, (For further discussion and elaboration, please see 
chapter on Agricultural Education). It would be unwise to close 
down a large number of Block Seed Farms. On the other hand they 
should serve the purpose of effective demonstration since they are 
located within the easy reach of farmers in every block. To make 
them effective as demonstration centres, competent staff should be 
posted and they be given the necessary financial and technical sup¬ 
port and operational freedom. Block Seed-cum-Demonstration 
Farms should be the focal points of extension work in the Blocks. 

2. We are definitely not in favour of large State Seed Farms, 
Government should immediately stop going ahead with establishing 
the remaining State Seed Farms and review the working of the 
existing two State Farms with a view to utilise this for more pro¬ 
ductive purposes. The committed Soviet assistance should be utili¬ 
sed for more productive purposes after negotiation with Soviet 
Government. 


4.4.17 The National Seeds Corporation which was set up in 1963 to 
produce foundation seeds of hybrid maize and other hybrid varieties and 
to promote a sound seed industry has not made any headway in this direc¬ 
tion in the country. It has combined in itself the jobs of both producing 
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and certifying seeds which is not a permissible system. A seed producing 
agency should not be made responsible to certify as to the quality of seeds, 
much less the quality of its own seeds. Apart from this, the N.S.C. has 
been an All-India Corporation. We have discussed earlier the defects and 
deficiencies of all-India corporations, that too in the public sector and very 
much under the influence of Government. There have been a number of 
complaints regarding the operations of the N.S.C. throughout the country 
and many farmers have voiced their bitter feelings in this regard. These 
complaints pertain to the rates charged for certified seeds, the procedures 
followed in certifying seeds, etc. Because of its all pervading operations 
all over the country, the States Seed Corporations have not come up, 
although it was contemplated in the original Act to set up both the National 
level and State level corporations. 

Recommendation: 

There is no need either for the National Seed Corporation or 
for the State Seed Corporations. The Agricultural Development 
Corporations in the States should be able to promote the seed indus¬ 
try. Hence there is no justification for the National Seed Corpora¬ 
tion to continue at great cost to Government. 

4.4.18 It is only recently that a Seed Bill has been introduced in the 
Parliament. Earlier, there was no legistlative provision for saving the far¬ 
mers from getting unfit seeds from various sources in the market. Presently 
there is no effective check on the propagation of spurious plants of low or 
inferior potentiality. The Seed Act should adequately cover the plant 
materials also. 

4.4.19 Quarantine service to prevent diseases and pests entering into 
the country along with the imported plants and seed materials are not satis¬ 
factory at present. Judging from the bitter experience in regard to some of 
The pests and diseases which have already been imported into the country 
and which are causing heavy losses, it is urgent that quarantine service 
should be strengthened. 

Recommendations: 

1. The Seed Act should be comprehensive as to include plant 
materials also. 

2. The Seed Act should be reviewed in the light of the various 
recommendations made in this Chapter. 

3. Quarantine service should be strengthened, and all points of 
entry of plant and seed materials into the country should be covered 
by quarantine stations staffed by persons duly qualified and trained. 
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4.5 Fertilizers 

4.5.1 The importance of fertilizers in increasing agricultural produc¬ 
tion needs no emphasis. This has also been realised by our farmers. This 
is evidenced by the growth in consumption of fertilizers during the last 15 
years. 


Table 29 

Progress in the use of Fertilizers in India 



Year 

N. 

(In tons) 

P. 

K. 

1951—62 . 


56,480 

10,170 

7,670 

1965—66 . 

. 

. 6,00,000 

1,50,000 

80,000 


This increase has been due to promotional work done by the I.C.A.R., 
Department of Agriculture, Development Blocks, agro and agro-processing 
industries, apart from private dealers and distributors and the increased 
number of sales points. In spite of this, our fertilizer consumption is very 
low as could be seen from the table below ; 

Table 30 

Average per hectare consumption of fertilizers in India and a few 
Other countries 



(As in 1962.6.3) 

World average consumption 

24.11 Kgs. per hcci 

India. 

3.46 

Japan . 

. 270.06 

Taiwan. 

. 189.99 


4.5.2 The main reasons for this low consumption have been: — 

(a) High cost of fertilizers ; 

(b) Inadequate supply of fertilizers ; 

(c) Inadequate credit facilities ; 

(d) Unsatisfactory distribution arrangements ; 

(e) Lack of effective demonstrations in potentially capable areas; 
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(f) Low percentage of the cropped area under irrigation and assu¬ 
red rainfall; 

(g) Low level of fertilizers application rate recommended for the 
varieties of major crops cultivated in the principal agricultural 
tracts : 

(h) Lack of (till recently) high yielding varieties responsive to high 
levels of fertilizer application. 

Prices of fertilizers 

4.5.3 The high cost of fertilizers in India can be made out from the 
following table : 


Table 31 

Quantity of rice {in Kgs.) required to purchase one Kg. of fertilizer {as in 1962) 


Country 

1 

Ammonium 

Sulphate. 

Super Phosphate 
(More than 25% P205) 

Pakistan 

0.85 

0.89 

Japan 

1,18 

1.00 

U.S.A. 

1.47 

1.02 

India 

3.82 

3.19 


The cost of fertilizers has further been increased from 1-4-1967. A state¬ 
ment of fertilizer prices paid by farmers in different countries is appended 
at Annexure XI-K. This high cost has been due to following factors :— 


(a) High cost of production in the factories ; 

(b) Protection to indigenous factories through fertilizer pool; 

(c) Under production and lack of competitive market (so far). 

(d) High charges fixed by fertilizers pool to cover administrative 
and other costs ; 

(e) High freight rates, custom and excise duties, sales and municipal 
taxes on fertilizers and fertilizer machinery ; 

(f) Charges on account of handling, transportation, loading and 
unloading, administration, storage, etc., levied by the allottees 
(States) to the consumers. 

4.5.4 This high cost of production in the factories has been due to 
various factors. The production in the factories works out to be only 
^bout 60% of their installed capacities, This low percentage is due to 
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many reasons such as, lack of modem technology in production, various 
administrative delays in licensing for expansion, lack of better management 
practices, smaller factories with high overheads, power shortage, shortage 
of raw materials, such as sulphur and rock phosphate and their high cost, 
entire dependence on imports for nitrogen manufacturing plants, etc. For 
starting new factories, a number of difficulties are attributed, such as, 
Govenunent’s rigid insistence on location instead of leaving this to indivi* 
dual entrepreneurs, import duty of 45% on plants, delay in taking decisions 
on production pattern, terms of collaboration, foreign exchange, etc. With 
the result, a factory which can be established to production stage in 3 to 4 
years is now taking 5 to 6 years. The progress of commissioning of new 
factories has been thus very slow. Lack of favourable terms for foreign 
investors was hitherto an impeding factor. It should be mentioned that 
lack of priority to this industry both by the Planning Commission and by 
the Government of India right from the early stages of planning is also 
responsible to the present stage of affairs. 

4.5.5 The cost of production has further gone up after devaluation. 
This is due to higher rupee cost of raw materials, plants, spare parts and 
catalysts imported. It was expected that the new large sized factories would 
be able to produce nitrogenous fertilizers at costs which would be lower 
than that of existing factories by about 25%. But the devaluation has 
resulted in a net increase in the cost of imported plant and equipment by 
about 30% as shown below; 


Table 32 

Cost of imported plant and equipment after devaluation 



Expressed in Dollars, 

Expressed in Rupees 


Before 

Devalua¬ 

tion 

After 

Change 

Before 

Devalua¬ 

tion 

After 

Change 

c.i.f. cost of imported 
plant and equipment 

100 

too 

Nil 

476 

+750 

+57.6% 

Duty 

45 

27.5 

-30% 

214 

205 

- 4% 

Total Effect 

145 

127.5 

-12% 

690 

955 

-i-39% 


To this must be added the increased cost of utilities like power, operating 
supplies and spare parts. It is, therefore, necessary to reduce or to abolish 
the import duties on fertilizer equipment and to develop fertilizer plant 
manufacturing industry quickly within the country. The Committee of 
Secretaries presided by the Cabinet Secretary has been looking into this 
aspect as also the various measures for speeding up the setting up of ancil¬ 
lary industries which will help the fertilizer industry. Evidently the results 
are not yet satisfactory as could be seen by the growth of the fertilizer 
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industry in the country in spite of recent efforts. The Fertilizer Corporation 
of India formed in 1961 for promoting the technological developments iii 
fertilizer industry including planning, designing, engineering, procuring and 
installing fertilizer plants is yet to have an impact in this field. Much is no 
doubt expected of this Corporation in introducing technological and 
management improvements and in designing indigenous plants for manu¬ 
facture of fertilizers. 

4.5.6 The fertilizer industry has made such rapid strides in other indus¬ 
trially advanced countries that it is possible to produce fertilizers at much 
lower costs. For instance, liquid ammonia can be produced much cheaper. 
The U.S.A.D. Fertilizer Team states that “Ammonia and Ammonia-Urea 

solutions are excellent fertilizers for rice and many other crops . 

These liquid nitrogen materials are much cheaper to produce than solid 
nitrogen fertilizer”. It is estimated that liquid Ammonia is ten times 
cheaper than fertilizers calculated in terms of the cost per pound of 
nitrogen. It is learnt that liquid ammonia is to be permitted for being 

imported into the country by a firm which is putting up a fertilizer plant 

with American collaboration. Instead of converting this liquid ammonia 
into solid fertilizers, it would be much cheaper if it is supplied to fanners 

as it is. It is said that it is easy to transport liquid ammonia and easier 

still to supply to crops particularly the irrigated crops. 

4.5.7 Factories producing Ammonia Chloride and complex fertilizers 
are free to fix their own priee and to distribute their products. All factories 
producing straight phosphate fertilizers have the freedom to distribute their 
products. Fair ex-factory prices are determined and notified by the Fertili¬ 
zer Association of India every year. Muriate of Potash which is mostly 
imported by the State Trading Corporation (except for about 2,000 tons 
of local production) is distributed fay the Indian Potash Supply Agency, a 
private firm. The S.T.C. in consultation with the Government of India 
fixes the import price. The retail prices are not fixed. Sulphate of Potash 
imported by established importers is distributed by them directly. Although 
efforts are under-way to produce locally the phosphate and potassic fertili¬ 
zers it has slowed down due to scarcity of raw materials like sulphur and 
rock phosphate, and the plants for manufacturing of these. 

4.5.8 Price fixation for nitrogenous fertilizers has so far been the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Central Fertilizer Pool. It is the sole purchaser of four 
types of nitrogenous fertilizers produced in the country, viz., the Ammonium 
Sulphate, Urea, Ammonium Sulphate nitrate and calcium nitrate, in addi¬ 
tion to being the sole importer of nitrogenous and complex fertilizers on 
Government account. The main objective with which the pool was formed 
was to provide for equitable distribution of limited supplies of nitrogenous 
fertilizers, and to equalise prices between the imported and domestic produc¬ 
tion. It performs service and regulatory functions in regard to allotment 
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and supply ot these fertilizers to the State, plantations and industries requir¬ 
ing these Icrtiiizcis. The pool fixes the price of these fertilizers taking into 
consideration the retention prices paid to local factories and the import 
prices. In addition, the costs incurred by the pool comprise of :— 

fa) Purchase cost of material from various sources (indigenous and 
imported). 

(b) Ocean freight in regard to imported fertilizers and handling 
charges at the port. 

(c) Departmental charges levied by the purchasing organisations. 

(d) Indirect charges incurred by the Ministry such as interest on 
capital, salary of staff members at ports, etc. 

(e) Internal transport charges. 

(f) Incidental charges. 

On this basis, the pool prices are fixed. The pool prices are F.O.R. nearest 
rail head to be chosen by the purchaser. Certain other items of expendi¬ 
ture incurred by the allottees (States) in handling and distribution before 
the fertilizers reach the consumers, are administrative charges, internal 
transport from rail head to tlie place of distribution, loading and unloading, 
storage, etc. This amounts to Rs. 52 to Rs. 95 per metric tonne, and 
this is added to the pool price before the fertilizers are sold to the consu¬ 
mers. The maximum price fij;ed by the pool has to be adhered to. State¬ 
ments in the annexures XI-L furnish detailed information as to these 
various charges levied and prices fixed for the different types of fertilizers. 

4.5.9 Fertilizer pool has made a net profit of Rs. 43 crores during 
the last 20 years and this has been added on to the General Revenues. 
During the last 20 years, it is making an average profit of Rs. 4 to 5 crores 
every year. This has bee;i questioned by the Parliamentary Committee 
since this is an indirect taxation' for which the Parliament alone has the 
power. However, after devaluation, the situation has changed. Govern¬ 
ment of India has subsidised the cost of imported fertilizers. This subsidy 
is now estimated to cost Government about Rs. 53 crores during the ten 
months from June, 1966 to March 1967. In order to reduce the loss to the 
Government the prices of fertilizers have been recently raised. This is 
certainly going to have adverse reaction on farmers willing to use fertilizers. 
More important, this will certainly increase the cost of production of food- 
grains. Making Calcium Ammonium Nitrate, for instance, the average cost 
(imported and indigenous) is Rs. 366.9 per metric ton. The ‘no profit 
and no loss’ price comes to Rs. 434.04. This includes Rs. 15 handling 
charges, Rs. 7.67 departmental charges and incidentals, Rs. 13.58 as interest 
on capital and sales tax and Rs. 30.80 as inland freight; thus making upto a 
total of nearly 68. To this is added Rs. 60 as distribution margin allowed 
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to States. The retail price for farmers is fixed at Rs. 535. Thus there is a 
difference of nearly Rs. 170 per metric ton between average cost of both 
the imported and indigenous fertilizers and the retail price farmers have to 
pay. This is too high a margin. A statement giving different charges 
levied and the price of various fertilizers for 1967-68 is enclosed as Anne- 
xure XI K & L. It is hoped that when 70% of fertilizers are marketed 
freely by the fertilizer factories, these incidentals and distribution margins 
would be very much reduced. Government should take necessary steps to 
ensure this. ' 

4.5.10 With a view to encourage the indigenous production of fertili¬ 
zers. the Government of India announced last year their new policy on ferti¬ 
lizers. This policy provides for:— 

(a) Fertilizer projects set up by foreign private parties or with the 
collaboration of foreign private parties, should be permitted 
freedom of distribution without control on prices of their pro¬ 
ducts for a period of 7 years from the commencement of com¬ 
mercial production subject to Government having the option to 
take up 30% of the products at a negotiated rate. 

(b) The above concessions should be available for all existing fac¬ 
tories and also to projects licensed upto 31st March, 1963. 

(c) There must be a corresponding obligation on the projects eligi¬ 
ble for the concession to go into full production within a period 
of 2 years from the commencement of commercial production. 
There should be a review by Government of India of the produc¬ 
tion in each such project at intervals, the first review may be 
at the end of one year from the commencement of production 
and the subsequent reviews at intervals of 6 months. 

4.5.11 This policy has no doubt encouraged the new factories coming 
up. But the progress so far and the indications of likely production are 
not yet very encouraging. Our estimates of production still are very conser¬ 
vative compared to the requirements. The latest estimates of indigenous 
production released by the Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals are 1.575 
million tons of nitrogen and 0.520 million tons of Pa O 5 in 1970-71. This 
is, as against an estimate of likely demand for 2.4 million tons of nitrogen 
by 1970-71. Even if this were to be achieved, the national average would 
be only about 8 Kgs. per hectare, far below the world average. 

4.5.12 Ideological considerations as to whether fertilizer factories should 
be in the public or private sector have weighed uppermost and not so much 
the interests of farmers, the consumers of fertilizers. Locating these facto¬ 
ries in the public sector was to ensure that consumer is not exploited with 
high prices for fertilizers. Unfortunately, the inefficiency in public sector 
undertakings has been responsible for high cost of production. We have 
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been trying to subsidize inefficiency in fertilizer production at the cost of 
farmers. Again, survival of existing fertilizer factories seems to be far 
more important than the survival of farmers. 

4.5.13 Even in Russia as far back as 1922, Lenin announced far more 
liberal concessions to attract foreign investment to boost up industrial and 
agricultural production, since he realised that they were “unable to boost 
productivity in large scale sector industries as rapidly as the satisfaction of 
peasants needs demand, without make-shifts of unrestricted trade and free 
production”. While Lenin’s programmes was hailed realistic and dynamic 
by the Communist Party, our fertilizer policy is attacked and regarded as a 
sell-out. It' is high time we approach this problem more realistically and 
adopt a more dynamic policy to increase indigenous production of fertili¬ 
zers. 


Recommendatioiia: 

1. It is indeed unfortunate that during the last 20 years, we 
have not been able to give the required priority and emphasis to 
those industries which serve agriculture. As a consequence, we are 
paying today a very heavy price for this. It is, therefore, high time 
that industries producing agricultural inputs should be given top 
most priority at least now, and all the necessary concessions which 
will stimulate their establishment and smooth running offered. It 
is no use, placed as we are in a very critical situation, to continue 
to be swayed by ideological considerations as to the public sector 
undertakings. Further liberalizing the concessions may even affect 
the public sector undertakings. This is a price we should pay for. 

On the other hand, it is an opportunity for the public sector under¬ 
takings to improve their efficiency and to survive in a competitive 
market or to vanish. The main test should be how soon they can 
produce the fertilizers and make it available to the farmers at com¬ 
petitive prices. 

2. The concessions offered through the fertilizer policy of 1966 
have not attracted enough investors both from within the country 
and outside. The concbssions should be immediately examined and 
further liberalised. 

3. The cost of fertilizers should be brought down. This pre¬ 
supposes improving the efficiency of all the existing factories. The 
Fertilizer Corporation of India should give urgent consideration 
to design plants for manufacturing liquid ammonia and solid fertili¬ 
zers making the full use of the latest techniques. The import duty on 
fertilizer equipment should be abolished at least till such time that ^ 
the installed capacity of the fertilizer factories in India is increased 
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to the level of demand for fertilizers. Similarly, the raw materials 
and catalysts required for fertilizer industries should be imported 
duty free. 

4. The Sales tax. Municipal Tax and other taxes levied presently 
on fertilizers should be abolished forthwith till such time that the 
indigenous production is raised to meet the current demands of fer¬ 
tilizers. 

5. Till such time the fertilizer production within the country is 
stepped up to meet the demands, priority should be accorded to the 
import of fertilizers. This implies allocations of the required foreign 
exchange. We should place this item even above the foreign 
exchange allocations for import of foodgrains. It is necessary to 
enter into long term contracts with foreign producers to enable them 
to plan their production programmes accordingly The Finance 
Ministry should take steps to ensure the allocations. Fertilisers 
required to fill the gap in internal production should be imported at 
least one year in advance to allow enough time for Its transport 
within the country. 

6. Even when these recommendations are accepted it would 
take some years before the country could be self-sufficient in res¬ 
pect of fertilizer production. In this connection, we recommend 
mechanisation of composting to be introduced extensively in the 
country. Experience from countries like Holland and Germany 
should be utilised for this purpose. 

Distributimi & Marketing 

4.5.14 So far the fertilizer pool was making allotment of nitrogenous 
fertilizers to States as well as to plantation crops and industries. Phosphatic 
and Potash fertilizers were being distributed directly by the firms manu¬ 
facturing these and the importing agency. The entire work of alloting is 
proposed to be entrusted to the Fertilizer Promotion Corporation which has 
been recommended by the Fertilizer Committee. 

4.5.15 In the States, the arrangements for distribution and marketing 
are broadly as follows:— 

(a) Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Distribution i s entrusted to Cooperative 
Maharashtra, Orissa, Mysore, Punjab, Organisation on a monopolistic basis. 
Rajasthan. 

(b) Uttar Pradesh Cooperatives & Agriculture Department 

(c) West Bengal, Kerala, Madras, Goa, Daman Cooperatives and private trade 
& Diu & Pondicherry 

(d) Assam Entirely by private agencies 

(e) Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura and Entirely in Government hands 
Andaman. 
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4.5.16 It is not advisable for the Agricultural Deptt. to handle this 
aspect since it is a commercial transaction. The performance of coopera¬ 
tives in this field has not been satisfactory at all. The study made by the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation reveals many defects existing in the 
arrangements for distribution and marketing of fertilizers including the role 
of cooperatives. The cooperatives would not be in a position to handle nearly 
4 million tons by 1970-71 especially when the distribution arrangements 
through them are unsatisfactory with even 2 million tons now. The 
recent fertilizer policy provides for the factories to directly distribute the 
market through their own wholesalers and retailers. The Government of 
India will have control over 30% of the production in the factories, which 
will be procured at negotiated prices and distributed as per their priorities. 
This instrument can be used to ensure supply to difficult areas and priority 
projects. What is required is to ensure that the fertilizer factories have 
their own wholesalers and retailers so that fertilizers would be available 
to farmers nearby when they need. This can be regulated by the licensing 
system which requires all fertilizer dealers to obtain licence as per the 
Fertilizer Act. The Agricultural Development Corporation can assist the 
factories, through direct advances or through helping them to obtain loans 
from banks, to construct or hire their own godowns at distributing points, 
both wholesale and retail. The agro-processing industries should also be 
induced to distribute fertilizers to the farmers serving these industries. 
White cooperatives should not hold the monopoly in this field, they should 
be free to deal with fertilizer distribution and marketing by negotiating 
with the fertilizer manufacturers. They can function as wholesale or retail 
agents of the factories. 

4.5.17 The existing procedures for indenting for fertilizers both with 
the Central Fertilizer Pool and at the State level have been found to be 
defective and are resulting in unrealistic targets. The P.E.O. study confirms 
this. Lack of understanding and coordination between the State Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, the State Department of Cooperation and the State 
Cooperative Marketing Societies have been high-lighted in this study. The 
same criticism holds good for the arrangements at lower levels. It should 
be the concern of the Agricultural Department to recommend the specific 
fertilizers best suited to crops in an area, and to estimate the requirements, 
and to pass on these estimates to the supplying agencies namely, the manu¬ 
facturing firms and their wholesalers, and the Agricultural Development 
Corporation so that these agencies can take advance steps to ensure that 
fertilizers are stocked in required quantities at places where there is 
demand. 

4.5.18 The responsibility to promote the use of fertilizers is clearly 
that of the Agricultural Department and fertilizer factories. The depart¬ 
ment should demonstrate the correct use of fertilizers and assess the 
requirements. The supplying agencies should have the responsibility to 
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make available the fertilizers in time and at the places indicated by the 
Agricultural Department and also to promote their use. Moreover, now 
that the distribution of 70% of fertilizers produced is the responsibility of 
fertilizer factories, they will and should take up the promotion of fertili¬ 
zer use. The object of Government holding 30% of production is to 
regulate the market prices and to meet the requirements of areas which 
may not be served by factories due to various factors. 

4.5.19 While promoting the extensive use of fertilizers we should 
not lose sight of the organic manurial resources. Availability of fertilizers 
will continue to be much short of demand for a number of years to come. 
The cost of fertilizers is too high for many farmers to use these in larger 
quantities. More important, it would be cheaper if the farm yard manure, 
night soil and green manures are extensively used. This reduces transport 
problems. Even Japan and China continue to make rich uses of organic 
manurial resources. Proper utilisation of organic manurial resources 
would not only help in improving the social conditions and fertility, but 
will improve the sanitary conditions in rural areas. The scarce fertilizer 
resources have to be more effectively utilized. The progress so far achie¬ 
ved in urban and rural compost schemes is not very encouraging. Increased 
attention should, therefore, be given to exploitation and development of 
the local organic manurial resources. Reference is also invited to our re¬ 
commendation 6 on page 164. 

4.5.20 Credit facilities are very necessary to encourage fanners to use 
fertilizers. Presently, cooperative credit and takkavi loans are two major 
sources available for this purpose. A few agro-processing industries are 
also advancing credit to the farmers supplying raw materials to these indus¬ 
tries. Cooperative credit is inadequate, cumbersome, not easily available 
in time and not available to non-members. Moreover, other difficulties 
such as non-stocking of fertilizers in the primary cooperatives issuing 
credit, defunct and inactive societies, etc. have come in the way of farmers 
obtaining their fertilizer requirements on credit. The value of fertilizers 
targetted for consumption by 1970-71 comes to Rs. 522 crores of which it is 
estimated that credit would be required for about 70% of it. This works 
out to Rs. 365 crores. The cooperative short term credit planned for in 
1970-71 is only Rs. 560 crores and this is for all other inputs including culti¬ 
vating expenses. Takkavi loans, apart from being handled by a different 
agency altogether, uncoordinated with the supply agency, is also cumbersome 
in procedure and insufficient in its quantum. In view of this, other agencies 
have to be encouraged to take increasingly active part in advancing credit 
to farmers for purchase of fertilizers. The Food Corporation of India 
intends to issue the inputs including fertilizers on credit to farmers in 
exchange for the foodgrains to be sold by them to the Corporation. This 
move should be supported. The wholesalers and retailers acting as agents 
of the fertilizer manufacturing firms should be able to advance credit to 
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farmers who are not covered by the cooperative credit and other sources of 
institutional credit. This can be facilitated by the Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Corporation extending credit facilities to the supplies or standing 
guarantee to the loans to be raised by them from the commercial Banks. 
The cooperatives are already given this facility by the Reserve Bank of 
India which has allowed 6 months’ credit to distributors for the marketing 
of fertilizers to the extent of 90% of the value of fertilizers in stock and in 
transit. Agro-processing industries- should be encouraged to take a more 
active part in providing the credit requirements of the farmers supplying 
their produce to these industries. Coordination of all these agencies would 
be essential, and it should be the responsibility of the Department of Agri¬ 
cultural Development. 

Recommendations: 

1. We recommend that the proposed Fertilizer Promotion 
Corporation should not be started. 

2. The Agriculture Department should not handle the distri¬ 
bution and marketing of fertilizers. We are also not in favour of 
any agency including cooperative agency holding monopoly in dis¬ 
tribution and marketing of fertilizers. It should be left to the fertili¬ 
zer factories to develop their own wholesale and retail agencies for 
this purpose. They should be free to utilise cooperatives and any 
other agency for this purpose. Government should always exercise 
control over the fertilizer factories in regard to malpractices either in 
distribution or in quality. This will induce the factories to hold their 
wholesalers and retailers responsible for this. Government would 
thus have to concentrate on exercising its control over the factories 
only without proliferating its field agency to check the activities of the 
large number of wholesalers and retailers. 

3. In resoect of distribution and marketing of fertilizers, the 
policy should be to encourage the factories to undertake this on the 
same basis as petrol and other automobile fuels are distributed. 
Farmers should be able to get at one place fertilizers, seeds, plant 
protection equipment and chemicals, etc. 

4. In order to promote extensive use of fertilizers, provisions 
for adequate credit should be made. The fertilizer industries, their 
wholesalers and retailers should be able to provide a part of this 
credit requirements, and in this context they should be supported 
by the Agricultural Development Corporation in finding them the 
refinance required. 

5. When cooperatives sanction production loans, it should be 
in production components. They should issue coupons for various 
inputs. Farmers should be able to get their inputs requirements 
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against the coupons either in the cooperatives or with any other 
retailers. This will avoid the farmers being inconvenienced when 
there is no fertilizers in the cooperative. 

Fertilizer Control Order 

4.5.21 There are two orders now in force, viz-, the Fertilizer (Control) 
Order, 1952, and the Fertilizer (Movement) Order, 1960) These have been 
amended since then. Both these are passed under the Essential Commo¬ 
dities Act. These Orders are not being effectively implemented due to 
lack of a strong field organisation. The result has been the appearance of 
spurious products and the farmers have been complaining of sub-standard 
products. Although some officers of the Department of Agriculture are 
presently empowered to implement these Orders, it has not been possible 
due to want of field staff and facilities for analysis, etc. The district set up 
suggested by us would facilitate implementation of these Orders more prom¬ 
ptly. Moreover, the loopholes in the existing Orders need to be plugged. 
It is ascertained that a comprehensive Fertilizer Bill designed to ensure 
proper quality control is under preparation in consultation with the States. 
This should be expedited. The Bill should have provision for the farmers 
also to send samples of fertilizers to Universities or laboratories prescribed 
and to prosecute a distributor or a manufacturer for supplying sub-standard 
and spurious products. 

Recommendations: 

1. The Comprehensive Fertilizer Bill, which is said to be under 
preparation should ensure that the distribution of sub-standard and 
spurious products is punishable. The Bill should make provisions 
for the farmers also to send samples of fertilizers to Universities or 
laboratories prescribed, to get these analysed and if found below 
the prescribed standard and quality, to prosecute the distributor or 
the manufacturer for supplying the same. 

2. The Agriculture Administration agency should be streng¬ 
thened to be able to have direct control on malpractices in fertili¬ 
zers quality or distribution. 

4.6 PLANT PROTECTION 

Place of Plant Protection in the strategy for increasing agricultural 
production 

4.6.1 It is indeed a sad state of affairs that we have been continuously 
importing large quantities of foodgrains to meet the deficit in local pro¬ 
duction while an estimated 20% of the crops and agricultural produce is 
annually destroyed by pests and diseases, and defective storage conditions. 
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We have imported since 1946 more than Rs. 3,000 crores worth of food- 
grains whereas we have hardly spent Rs. 15 crores during the three five- 
year plans for protecting crops and agricultural produce from being destro¬ 
yed. It is evident that plant protection has not been given, all these years, 
the priority it deserves. 

4.6.2 Although there is a good deal of controversy regarding the 
actual percentage of losses due to these various causes, nobody can doubt 
the fact that we are losing a sizeable quantity of our agricultural produce 
every year. It is indeed tragic since all this loss can be avoided, thanks 
to the recent advances in science and techonology. We have both the tech¬ 
nical know.-how and the resources necessary for combating these pests 
and diseases. But, unfortunately, the seriousness and urgency has not been 
translated into action all these years. Considering that our annual short¬ 
fall in production is about the order of 10% in normal years and allowing 
for the increase in requirements due to population growth it would be 
unfortunate if we do not place plant protection on top priority and take 
all the. steps necessary both to produce the necessary equipment and chemi¬ 
cals and to strengthen the field organisation necessary for tackling this 
problem on a nation-wide basis. 

4.6.3 Plant protection in India has become all the more important in 
recent years with the initiation of a large number of irrigation projects 
and double cropping. The introduction of high yielding varieties with an 
increased intake of fertilizers has necessitated more vigorous plant protec¬ 
tion measures to realise the benefits of high yields. Added to this, the 
tropical climate provides a favourable environment .in which pests and 
diseases prosper more than in the temperate climate where severe winters 
are a hinderance to this. 


4.6.4 Just when we are mobilising all our efforts to increase agricul¬ 
tural production, we are facing acute shortage of the necessary agricultural 
inputs including plant protection chemicals. This is due to our policy 
which did not provide for the rapid development of agricultural chemical 
industries so far. This has been definitely our mistake since we had at our 
disposal the knowledge of experience of other countries. For instance, 
Denmark was able to increase wheat yields from 3.5 tons at the beginning 
of last world war to 4.2 tons per hectare a few years ago. “The main part 
of this last climb from 3.4 to 4.2 tons per hectare is due ot the use of 
fungicides, weed killers, insecticides introduced after the war”. The expe¬ 
rience of Japan, Russia and United States of America and other countries 
have been equally emphatic in regard to the high emphasis placed on the 
agricultural chemicals industries. An intense realisation of this should 
wake us up to the realities of the situation. 
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Recommendation: 

Plant protection in India demands top-most consideration. 
Emphasis so far given to it is very meagre. Substantially more re¬ 
sources should be mobilized to expand and strengthen the indigenous 
agricultural chemical industry, particularly, those manufacturing 
and formulating pesticides and fungicides, and to encourage the 
growth of an effective field organisation for rendering the required 
services. 


Production of equipment and chemicals 

4.6.5 India is self-sufficient in the manually operated equipments with 
an annual production of 2 lakh units. As regards power operated equip¬ 
ments the capacity at the end of the Third Five Year Plan was only of the 
order of 900 units, that too with imported engines of low H.P. Power 
operated knapsack sprayers and dusters are becoming popular of late. 
There have been difficulties experienced by the producers of these equip¬ 
ments in regard to the release of foreign exchange required for the import of 
low H.P. engines, and about the complicated procedures in obtaining 
licenses both for import of engines and for increasing the capacity of local 
manufacturers. In view of the acute shortage of these power operated 
equipments, the entire system of licensing needs to be thoroughly re¬ 
examined with a view to encourage the local production. It is not that the 
country is short of entrepreneurs. What we are in short of has been a 
dynamic policy to encourage entrepreneurs with all the required facilities 
to enable them to increase production of these equipments and chemicals. 


4.6.6 As regards aircrafts for plant protection work we have hardly 
17, both in the public and private sectors. It is planned to produce 60 
aircrafts and 12 helicopters (44 in the private sector and 28 in the public 
sector) during the Fourth Plan period for which a little over Rs. 2.5 crores 
of foreign exchange is estimated. The Government owned air-crafts are 
under the control of the Central Directorate of Plant Protection, Quarantine 
and Storage. The problem of lack of timely and adequate supply of spares 
and service facilities for these aircrafts has often come in the way of 
efficient utilization of these aircrafts for plant protection operations. 
Besides, while the privately owned aircrafts are being operated with a high 
degree of efficiency, the Government owned aircrafts do not match these 
in regard to their efficiency. This is evident from the opinions of the 
farmers who have had their crops sprayed or dusted by these aircrafts. We 
have been emphasising all through that it is not the business of Govern¬ 
ment agency to undertake a commercial operation like this which should 
be left entirely to a corporation or an organisation which runs on business 
principles. 
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Recommendations: 

1. Local production of power operated plant protection equip¬ 
ments should be stepped up by providing the firms with all the 
incentives and facilities necessary, and by abolishing the system of 
licensing both for the establishment of the new units as well as 
for the expansion of the existing units. 

2. Government should not operate the aircrafts or as a matter 
of fact any other plant protection equipment, for undertaking plant 
protection work. It should be left to the commercial organisations 
whether in the public or private sector. Before increasing the number 
of aircrafts, it should be ensxired that the necessary spares and service 
facilities for these aircrafts are available. 

4.6.7 Regarding the pesticides and fungicides, nearly 70% of the 
chemicals used in India is locally produced. The estimated local produc¬ 
tion during the year 1965-66 was 65,000 tons of the value of Rs. 13 crores. 
As against this, a target of 400,000 tons of the value of Rs. 150 crores is 
fixed for the last year of the Fourth Plan. Although licenses are being 
issued for the expansion of the capacity of the local industries manufactu¬ 
ring these chemicals, we have to depend upon imported raw-materials and 
technical grades for some more years. The following gives an idea of the 
estimated foreign exchange requirements for 1966-67, and for the entire 
Fourth Five-Year Plan period as proposed by the concerned Working 
Group and the foreign exchange which was actually released during the 
year 1966-67. 

Table 33 


Estimated foreign exchange requirements for importing Plant Protection 
equipments and chemicals 

(Rs. in lakhs) 



1966—67 

For the 
entire IV 
plan pe¬ 
riod 

Pesticides in finished form. 

801.42 

3480.051 

Raw materials . 

84.24 

1095.87 

Power operated equipment. 

190.15 

283.80 

Aerial units.•. . . 

22.31 

261.16 


1098.12 

5120.881 

Import of technical grade materials .... 

288.25 


Raw materials and intermediaries. 

111.75 


Import of pesticides authorised under I.A.D. Programme . 

120.00 

520.00 


(Please see annexure XI-G for details regarding local production and imports of plant 
protection equipment and chemicals.) 
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4.6.8 Even in regard to increasing the local production of chemicals, 
a number of problems are interfering. In the large scale industrial sector, 
considerable difficulties are being experienced by enterpreneurs in obtaining 
the licenses either for establishment of new units or for the expansion of 
the existing units. It is said that the procedure is comparatively simple in 
the small scale industries sector. The policy of insisting that the local 
plant protection chemicals manufacturing industries should export a part 
of their production, requires to be re-examined since we have not been 
able to meet our own requirements. 


Recommendations: 

1. The foreign exchange requirements for the import of the 
raw-materials and technical grades for the manufacture and formu¬ 
lation of pesticides and weedicides should be met in full. There 
should not be any cut in regard to this, in view of the importance 
and urgency of plant protection work in this country. 

2. The licensing system even for the plant protection chemicals 
manufacturing industries should be abolished. There should not be 
any fear of surplus production in this country. In case there v'ere 
to be a surplus, it could be exported. On the other hand, abolishing 
the licensing system will eliminate all the procedures one has to go 
through; and in the present administrative system, this alone will act 
as stimulus for entrepreneurs to invest in new enterprises in this line. 

4.6.9 The number of different types of chemicals currently in the use 
in the country, presents a confused picture. Foreign manufacturers have 
for a number of years flooded the country with hundreds of different pro¬ 
ducts. Many of these are far more expensive than justified for by their 
protection value. Farmers are bewildered by the number of names of 
products , he is furnished with when he goes to purchase the pesticide or a 
fungicide. 


Recommendation: 

.It is urgent that all the plant protection chemicals now in use 

in the country should be subjected to screening in regard to their - 
cost and effectiveness in controlling pests and diseases. Only the 
minimum number of chemicals should be recommended and released 
in the market. For this purpose, a High Power Committee at the 
all-India level including the representatives of various industries in 
the production of plant protection chemicals, experts from the Minis¬ 
tries of Agriculture, Health, Industries, Commerce, and Plant Pro¬ 
tection Association should be appointed forthwith. 
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Admiaistrative organisation for Plant Protection 

4.6.10 Efforts in regard to plant protection, all these years, have been 
mainly concerned with building up a net work of official organisation from 
the national capital. to the blocks. The Working Group’s report re\ eals, 
there were 680 officials in the country exclusively for plant protection work 
by the end of Third Five Year Plan. It is proposed to increase this num¬ 
ber to 7,200 by the end of the Fourth Five Year Plan. This indicates the 
thinking at present regarding the way in which plant protection machinery 
has to be expanded. On the other hand, we have not been giving, the due 
attention to the expansion of service facilities to ensure that farmers get 
not only advice but the actual service in combating crop pests and diseases. 

4.6.11 Until 1946, plant protection work was largely the concern of 
State Entomologists, Mycologists or Plant Pathologists. After the establish¬ 
ment of the Directorate of Plant Protection, Quarantine & Storage in the 
Ministry of Food & Agriculture in 1946, some fillip was given to stimulate 
the setting up of an organisation for plant protection work all over the 
country. The organisation for plant protection work at the Government of 
India level has been described in the chart appearing as Annexure III-I. 
The Plant Protection Adviser also functions as Director of Locust Control. 
He is assisted by a Deputy Director and three Assistant Directors besides 
a number of other officers of different categories. The Directorate has the 
following functions:— 

1. Locust survey, intelligence, investigation and control in the 
desert areas of India ; 

2. Operation of a plant quarantine service for the whole of India 
and advice to the State Governments, about domestic (inter¬ 
state) plant quarantine measures; 

3. Assistance to States, Union territories and others with technical 
advice, persotinel, pesticides and equipment for fighting pest and 
plant diseases out-breaks ; 

4. Organisation of control campaign against pests and diseases of 
all-India or regional importance ; 

5. Organisation of regional surveys on important pests and plant 
diseases ; 

6. Tests and trials of pesticides and plant protection machines ; 

7. Organisation of regional training programme in plant protection 
mainly for the benefit of Government officials ; 

8. Development of practical methods and measures for the control 
of pests and plant diseases ; 
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9. Operation of an aerial service for the dusting and spraying of 
crops against pests and diseases ; 

10. Advice and assistance about the prevention of damage to agri¬ 
cultural commodities in storage by pests and diseases ; 

11. Advice and assistance to the Government of India in meeting 
all international obligations pertaining to plant protection ; 

12. Advice and assistance to the Government of India in the matters 
pertaining to plant protection ; 

13. Advice and assistance to the Central and State Governments on 
the procurement, manufacture and formulation of pesticides 
and application equipment; and 

14. Collection, collation and dissemination of information about 
pests, plant diseases and plant protection measures, methods, 
techniques, pesticides, machines and problems. 

4.6.12 The Directorate directly administers 14 Central Plant Protec¬ 
tion Stations located in the different States., These stations are provided 
with stocks of various types of plant protection machines, pesticides and 
fungicides which are likely to be in demand in that areas. The main 
functions of these stations are to assist the State Governments and others 
by providing services of technical personnel, plant protection equipment 
and chemicals and vehicles for the control of different types of pests and 
diseases and to work in collaboration with the plant protection organisation 
of the States including the Block agency. The 1966-67 report of the 
Department of Agriculture in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 
Community Development and Cooperation states that during the year these 
stations “assisted the States in organising the control operations against 
various pests and diseases by giving on loan, 19,340 plant protection 
machines and supplying 81,450 Kgs. and 2,180 litres of pesticides. They also 
imparted training in plant protection methods and techniques to 7,842 per¬ 
sons, participated in 13 exhibition-cum-demonstrations of both manually 
and power operated plant protection machines”. All these functions now 
being performed by the 14 plant protection stations are clearly in the States’ 
sphere of duties under the Constitution. In view of this, it is a clear infrin¬ 
gement of the Central Government agency on the State’s jurisdiction of 
functions. We have referred to this already in the preamble. 

Recommendation: 

All the 14 Central Plant Protection Stations now administered 
directly by the Directorate of PPQ & S in the Ministry of Food, 
Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation should be 
handed over to the respective States. 
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4.6.13 On examination of the fimctions of the Directorate of PPQ & S 
it is clear that it is engaging itself in activities most of which should be 
performed by the States. Locust Control, Plant Quarantine service, meeting 
International obligations. National Problems, coordination among the 
States are legitimately the functions which should be performed by the 
Directorate and all other duties should be handed over to the States. The 
States are competent to handle these duties. If they are not competent, 

“the solution lies in developing their competence and not in snatching away 
from the States their rightful duties. 

4.6.14 The Directorate has also been administering a training institute 
cum-field station for plant protection at Hyderabad from the middle of 
January 1967. We cannot understand why the Directorate should be 
engaged in this task. This should be the function .of the appropriate 
division of the I.A.R.I. We have recommended elsewhere that all National 
level research and training should be the concern of the I.C.A.R. We have 
also recommended that the appropriate divisions of the I.A.R.I. concerned 
with all aspects of plant protection should be reorganised and strengthened 
to handle National level research, education, training and extension aspects. 
In view of this,, there is no necessity whatsoever for the Directorate to be 
administering this, training institute-cum-field station at Hyderabad. This 
has helped only in proliferating the administrative machinery of the 
Directorate. 

Recommendations: 

1. The Directorate of Plant Protection Quarantine and Storage in 
the Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Co¬ 
operation should be abolished. 

2. The Ministry of Agricultural Development which we have pro¬ 
posed should have a top level specialist supported by only minimum 
number of assistants in the production division. These specialists 
should look to the following aspects of the work : 

(i) Locust control; 

(ii) Quarantine service; 

(iii) International obligations ; 

(iv) Inter-State coordination. 

(v) Inter-State coordination. 

3. The training-cum-field station for plant protection work located 
at Hyderabad should be closed and the functions taken over by the 
I.A.R.I. 
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4. On the same reasoning, there is no necessity for an All-India 
Institute of Plant Protection proposed in the Working Group report of 
the 4th plan. 

4.6.15 In the States, the organisation for plant protection work consists 
mainly of a senior Class I officer at the state level, a Class II officer at the 
divisional level and Class III officers at the district level exclusively for plant 
protection work. There are also separate staff like field assistants, etc. At the 
Block level. Agricultural Extension Officers assisted by Gram Sevaks are 
attending to these tasks along with their many-fold activities. Besides this 
organisation, there are special schemes for the control of specific pests and 
diseases operated by separate staff. Commodity Committees have also been 
financing schemes for the control of pests and diseases on the crops with which 
they are concerned. Package Districts have also an extensive organisation 
for this purpose. 

4.6.16 Of late, private agencies have also been undertaking the sales of 
equipment and chemicals as well as control operations against pests and 
diseases. This is confined only to a limited extent. Aerial spraying is 
becoming popular but there are not enough aircrafts, neither there is an 
efficient organisation to organise these operations. Considering the magnitude 
of the problems involved and the scope available, the organisation is neither 
adequate nor fully competent. 

4.6.17 The Government organisation has been busy with buying, stock¬ 
ing, distributing and selling plant protection equipments and chemicals. Even 
the Block agencies are not free from this. Because of their heavy pre-occu¬ 
pations with this commercial activity, their technical competence is not being 
either utilised or developed. Moreover, the policy of transfers in the Agri¬ 
culture Department, as in other Departments also, has been such that specia¬ 
lisation in plant protection work is not being encouraged at the field level. 
The commercial activities have imposed a heavy burden on non-extension 
functions on the technical staff. Besides, the administration of subsidies 
allowed to farmers in respect of plant protection equipments and chemicals has 
not only increased their burden but has demoralised the administrative 
agency. 

4.6.18 There has been unnecessary duplication and wastage of financial 
resources since separate plant protection staff are working in the Departments 
of Agriculture,, Horticulture, etc. This duplicate staff often comes into con¬ 
flict with each other at the operational levels. There is very little coordina¬ 
tion among them. 

4.6.19 As regards the technical competence of the plant protection 
staff at various levels there is much to be desired. Gram Sevaks have a 
low competence. Besides, they are busy with several other activities. Agri¬ 
cultural Extension Officers find this work only one among their various 
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activities. They are not well-qualified, neither adequately trained for plant 
protection work. They are frequently transferred from one post to the 
other. The Plant Protection Officers at the State level are busy with hand¬ 
ling indents for equipment and chemicals, negotiations with firms for supply 
and services, supervising the plant protection operations, etc. Most often 
they are not trained particularly for plant protection work. Even if they 
are trained, they do not stand much of a chance for continuing in that post 
for long. 

4.6.20 The private agencies undertaking plant protection work on hire 
or customs basis have not yet grown up mainly due to the fact Government 
has been undertaking these activities and hence they are uncertain of their 
prospects in this line of work. Cooperatives have not taken to the stocking 
of equipment and chemicals to the desired extent. This may be due to 
the imcertain demand for these chemicals in rural areas; but, since many 
of the cooperatives are either defunct or inactive the question of stocking 
and distributing the chemicals does not arise. Farmers are put to a lot 
of difficulties. In some cases, Panchayats also stock these chemicals and 
equipments for making these available to farmers at times of need. But, 
due to want of staff capable of handling these, the stocks most often remain 
as such or misused. It is not the function of the Panchayats to stock and 
sell or even to distribute it free. 

4.6.21 The private sector agencies have been anxious to enter this field 
of distribution and marketing of the plant protection equipment and chemi¬ 
cals and also to undertake service operations. The one difficulty that 
would arise in this connection is that the charges levied on farmers may 
be higher than what it should be. This can be regulated by the Govern¬ 
ment by negotiating with these firms for mutually agreed rates. It is not 
conducive for Government organisation to undertake all these operations, 
and hence all efforts should be made to encourage the commercial enterprises 
to come more and more into this field. 

Recommendations: 

1. Distribution and marketing of plant protection equipments 
should be left to the commercial enterprises. Government agency 
should not handle these activities. All the required incentives should 
be provided for the commercial agencies to come into this field of 
activity and increase their operations. Government should only 
promote these agencies and safeguard the interests of farmers so 
that they are not exploited on any account. 

2. At the State level, the plant protection organisation should 
be integrated in the Department of Agricultural Development. Plant 
Protection sections now operating in the various Departments con¬ 
cerned with agricultural production shoulcT be brought together to 
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work as a branch of the Division of Agricultural supplies and ser¬ 
vices in the proposed Department of Agricultural Development. 

3. The Chief Plant Protection Officer at the State level, work¬ 
ing in the Division of Agricultural Production should be technically 
trained in plant protection work, and work under the Commissioner 
for Agricultural Development. They should also work closely with 
the corresponding research staff of the Agricultural Universities. His 
functions should be to promote commercial organisations to under¬ 
take—efficient distribution and marketing of equipment and chemi¬ 
cals, to negotiate between them and farmers in regard to reasonable 
rates of services rendered by the agencies, to administer the fore¬ 
casting, reporting and warning service, to keep the field staff infor¬ 
med with latest information on plant protection, etc. 

4. There is no need for a large number of plant protection 
officers at lower levels. As we have recommended, commercial 
agencies should undertake distribution and marketing of plant pro¬ 
tection equipment and chemicals and also service operations on 
customs or hire basis. Only a few well qualified and suitably 
trained plant protection staff should be enough for each district 
working under the District Agricultural Development Officer. 

5. The various public and private sector industries manufacturing 
equipment and chemicals should be encouraged and supported to 
have their own distributing agency. The Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Corporation should play an important role in promoting this. 

6. Panchayati Raj institutions should not be allowed to handle 
this business. Cooperatives should not be given any monopoly in 
regard to distributing and marketing of equipment and chemicals. 
These institutions may be used by the manufacturers of equipments 
and chemicals either as their wholesalers or retailers. 

Storage 

4.6.22 Protection of harvested produce has been largely neglected. It 
is estimated that about 56 million tons of cereals, pulses, peas and grams 
are stored annually by rural people. Of this 4 to 6 million tons are 
required for seed purposes. The loss in storage is estimated to be 5% of 
the quantity stored; but from all accounts, it may be very much more than 
this. The problem needs to be tackled at the levels of farmers, wholesale 
and retail merchants, cooperatives, warehouses and Government Depart¬ 
ments by encomaging construction of storage structures which are proof 
against store-pests and diseases. A number of studies are being made by 
Central/State Departments, the Central Food Technological Research 
Institute and other institutions regarding the storage structures. There has 
been a proposal in the Fourth Plan to construct 38000 storage structure in 
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the blocks, a subsidy of i^s. 300 being given to each. The total amount 
reguired for this purpose is estimated to be of the order of Rs. 115 lakhs 
apart from Rs. 200 lakhs for treating the stored produce against pests and 
diseases. The Directorate of PPQ & S proposes to conduct surveys of 
storage conditions and demonstration of improved receptacles each of 4.5 
tons capacity. 

4.6.23 The urgent necessity is to encourage construction of a large 
number of storage structures at all levels instead of constructing these with 
Government subsidy as proposed in the Fourth Plan. It would be better 
to encourage marketing agencies to construct these. The traditional storage 
structures at the farmers level need to be improved. There is no systematic 
and comprehensive study conducted in regard to the nature of storage 
structures and their conditions in rural areas. When other agencies are 
already engaged in conducting surveys of storage structures and conditions, 
we cannot understand why the Directorate of PPQ & S proposes to take up 
this work. It would be superfluous resulting in wastage of resources and 
efforts. 

Recommendations: 

1. It is not necessary for the Directorate of PPQ & S to undertake 
national surveys of storage structures. The financial provisions 
proposed for thesoi should be cut down and the proposal dropped. 

2. All steps should be taken to help farmers in constnicting 
improved storage structures or in re-modelling their existing struc¬ 
tures. This should be preceded by a study of traditional storage 
structures which should be entrusted to the agencies which are 
already engaged to this task. Farmers should also be trained to 
help in the construction of pests and diseases proof storage structures. 

Rodent control 

4.6.24 The estimate of loss due to rodent havoc in the country has 
been the subject of a good deal of controversy of late. Whatever the 
controversy, nobody can dispute the fact that rodents cause considerable 
damage to crops in the field as well as to produce in storage. Apart from 
this, there are other health hazards due to rodents. These alone justifies 
a more serious effort to control the havoc being done by rodents. A 
National Rodent Eradication Committee has been constituted as also an 
expert Committee to advise. Such Committees are also being formed in 
the States. The Ministry of Health is incharge of this campaign. We feel 
that these campaign and committees may also see the same fate as many 
other campaigns and committees have experienced in the past. This is 
mainly due to over officialization of these campaigns and lack of dynamic 
approach to the problem. 
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Recommendations: 

1. The National Rodent Eradication campaign should be 
organised on the lines of the National Malaria Eradication campaign. 
It should be handled by the Ministry of Agricultural Development 
and not by the Ministry of Health. 

2. Considering the magnitude of the problem involved in con¬ 
trolling rodents all over the country, we strongly suggest that suitable 
incentives should be offered for attracting private agencies to engage 
themselves in the control operations against rodents. These agen¬ 
cies should be able to organise these operations on commercial 
lines. 

Quality Control Certification 

A' 

4.6.25 Quality control of plant protection equipment and chemicals 
has become an urgent necessity due to the large number of products which 
are being introduced into the field, and adulteration and spurious products 
are being reported. Adulteration of chemicals for plant protection work 
would not only be uneconomic to the farmers but may even harm the crop 
thus increasing the net loss to farmers. The Indian Standards Institute has 
laid down specifications for a large number of pesticides and some of the 
most commonly used equipment. Government of India have introduced 
recently, the Insecticides Bill which seeks to protect the farmers and thus 
provide punitive measures against adulteration, misbranding and misuses. 
Certain provisions of the Bill are reported to impede this branch of chemi¬ 
cal industry. The Pesticides Organisation of India has already represented 
to the Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals in this regard. 

Fesfs and Diseases Act 

4.6.25 Quality control of plant protection equipment and chemicals 
most of the States to ensure timely action at the time of occurrence of 
pests and diseases. Failure on the part of any one or a few farmers may 
nullify the good work done by other farmers in an area to protect their crops 
against pests and diseases. The implementation of these .Acts is not being 
vigorously pursued. It is reported that the States are often reluctant to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and to notify epidemics of pests and 
diseases. There is no clear cut responsibility fixed on any particular indivi¬ 
dual both for declaring the epidemics and for taking timely action. Besides, 
seed merchants, storage owners, nurseries and godowns need to be included 
in the provisions of the Act. Occupiers of land premises should have no 
option for appeal when provisions of the Act regarding control of Epide¬ 
mics are in force. Such a provision exists in the U.P. Act. 

Recommendations: 

1. The Pests and Diseases Acts in force in the States should be 
reviewed to provide for clear responsibility for the Agricultural 
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Development Department to act. The Acts also need to be revised 
in the light of the provisions in the U.P. regarding the occupiers of 
land or premises not having any option to prefer appeals when 
provisions of the Act regarding control of epidemics are in force. 

2. The Acts should also cover the seed merchants, cold storages, 
nurseries, godowns, etc. With, this view, the existing Acts should 
be reviewed. 

3. The Insecticides Bill introduced in the Parliament is a right 
step to protect the farmers, and provides punitive measures against 
adulteration, misbranding and misuse. The provisions of this Bill 
need to be reviewed keeping in view the interest of th chemical 
industries producing insecticides and fungicides. 

Forecasdng, Reporting & Warning S^vice 

4.6.27 The incidence of pests and diseases is influenced by various 
factors, the chief of which are weather and cropping pattern. Although the 
present stage of our knowledge in regard to prediction of meteoroligical 
conditions has not yet developed to be very accurate, it is still possible to 
predict the weather conditions over short periods. This could be corro¬ 
borated with the knowledge of conditions under which the different types 
of crops are highly susceptible to pests and diseases. By a close collabora¬ 
tion among the Meteorological Department, Agricultural Research Institu¬ 
tions and Plant Protection equipment and chemical industries, it is possible 
to forecast the incidence of pests and diseases. On this basis, farmers 
could be warned and advised to take timely action in getting their crops 
protected. This would result in additional savings to farmers. Moreover, 
it would also help farmers and the agencies dealing with equipment and 
chemicals to stock their requirements in time and at the notified places. 

Recommendation: 

A forecasting and warning service should be developed in the 
Department of Agricultural Development and in close collaboration 
with the Meteorological Department, Agricultural Research Institutes 
and All India Radio. 

4.7 AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY 

Scope for mechanising Indian agriculture 

4.7.1 Mechanisation of Indian agriculture has been a controversial 
subject for quite some time. The main arguments against this have been 
that it displaces labour, and this we can’t afford to in view of the pressure 
of population on land and the increasing number of landless agricultural 
labourers mainly depending on agriculture for their livelihood; that the 
agricultural holdings are too small to permit any worthwhile mechanisation. 

25—2 ARCND/67 
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It may fee stated that in Japan with a higher degree of mechanisation, the 
dumber of man-hours put in by farmers on rice cultivation is much more 
than in India. There is plenty of scope for intensification of agricultural 
practices in this country. If together with intensification Indian agricul¬ 
ture is diversified and industrialised the fear of displacement of agricul¬ 
tural labourers is not justified at all. Introduction of seed processing units, 
honey processing units, milk pastuerisation units, small scale sugar manu¬ 
facturing units, vegetable & fruits processing units, etc., in rural areas on 
medium and large sized farms would provide great stimulus to increased 
agricultural production. Production of these units in large number and at 
prices which are not exhorbitant is an urgent necessity to industrialise agri¬ 
culture. 

4.7.2 Our traditional agricultural implements are very much out¬ 
moded, although they are simple, cheaper and many of these multi-purpose 
in their utility. These call for immediate refinement in the context of 
scientific agriculture. The whole issue has to be viewed from the twin 
dngle of increasing the productivity per acre and improving the producti¬ 
vity of labour. Besides, there are many operations which are time-con¬ 
suming and laborious. These, if mechanised, will increase the productivity. 
Vast areas need to be reclaimed and this can be better and more efficiently 
achieved by using refined implements and machinery. Towards this end, 
there is ample justification for not standing in the way of mechanising 
India agriculture. 

Production and distribution of implemmts—efforts so far 

4.73 Efforts to produce and popularise improved agricultural imple¬ 
ments are going on rather slowly since the Royal Commission made detailed 
recommendations in this regard. The following steps have been taken by 
the Government in regard to production and popularisation of agricultural 
implements and machinery ; 

(a) Starting of Agricultural Engineering Sections in the Department 
of Agriculture in the States with engineers working at the 
District and Divisional levels ; 

(b) Special Engineers for lift irrigation schemes at the State level ; 

(c) Agricultural Engineering Workshops in the public sector for 
manufacturing and servicing of agricultural implements—XJ.P., 
Rajasthan, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Maharashtra, Madras, 
Mysore, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. 

(d) Starting of agro-industries corporations sponsored and assisted 
by the Government of India—Assam, Bihar, Madras, Maha¬ 
rashtra and U.P. 

(e) Starting of a number of manufacturing and fabricating units in 
the cooperative and public sectors. 
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(f) Establishment of an agricultural implements unit in the Direc¬ 
torate of Extension, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

(g) Formation of a Central Board for Agricultural Machinery and 
Implements. 

(h) Starting of workshop wings attached to Gram Sevaks’ Training 
Centres. 

(i) Finalisation of proposals to set up 15 Machine-on-Hire centres 
with Soviet credit and equipment. 

(j) Subsidies to farmers for popularisation of improved agricultural 
implements. 

(k) Establishment of Tractor Training and Testing Station at Budni, 
Madhya Pradesh. 

(l) Establishment of 17 Research-cum-Testing Centres. 

4.7.4 The foregoing are a few major aspects in regard to the steps 
taken so far to stimulate the production and distribution of agricultural 
implements and machinery. The progress so far made in this field has 
not been satisfactory. Although accurate figures of the various implements 
and machinery currently being used in the country are not available, a 
comparative picture of the number of units existing in 1956—1961 as 
extracted hereunder from the quinquennial live-stock census reveals the 
slow progress: 

Table 34 

Statement showing the different kinds of Implements & Machinery 
that were in use in 1956 and 1961 


Name of Implement 

1956 

1961 

oughs 

(Wooden) 


. 36,142,391 

38,371,787 

(Iron) 


1,379,099 

2,298,215 

Carts 


10,968,100 

12,072,390 

Sugaicane Crushers : 

(Power driven) 


23,304 

33,300 

(Bullock driven) 

Pump sets for irrigation : 

. 

5,45,000 

5,90,210 

(Oil engines) . 

. 

1,22,510 

2,29,072 

(Electricity) 

Tractors 

. 

47,034 

1,60,168 

(Government) 


3,253 

3,691 

(Private) 


17,752 

27,325 
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Perfonnance so far—defects and deficiencies 

4.7.5 The entire question of production and popularisation of agricul¬ 
tural implements and machinery has been reviewed by a number of commit¬ 
tees including the Central Board for Agricultural Machinery and Imple¬ 
ments. The Committee on Plan Projects set up an Agricultural Team in 
1962 to undertake the study of improved agricultural implements and 
machinery. The report of this team is elaborate and several suggestions 
have been made to step up the production of implements and to popularise 
the same. A gist of the recommendations made by the Study Team is in 
Annexure X-D. The Working Group on Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery for the Fourth Plan lists the following major handicaps and 
short-comings in regard to the production and popularisation of agricul¬ 
tural implements and machinery:— 

(a) Acute shortage of iron and steel which is needed for fabrication 
of agricultural implements. 

(b) Lack of suitable designs of implements, such as. seed drills, 
which could be of real use to farmers. 

(c) High cost of manufacture in the case of some of the implements. 
Even the mould-board plough which is popular is beyond the 
purchasing power of an average farmer. 

(d) Lack of adequate and timely credit at reasonable rates to 
farmers to purchase the implements. 

(e) Lack of adequate and proper facilities for repairs and main¬ 
tenance, and absence of continuous flow of supplies & spare 
parts. 

(f) Lack of adequate and competent extension machinery which 
could demonstrate to farmers the superiority of improved 
implements over the indigenous ones and to train them in the 
use and upkeep of implements and assist them in getting the 
required credit and supplies. 

(g) Limitation of the bullocks in terms of power. In certain States, 
the bullocks are very small and they cannot pull even the 
average sized agricultural implements. 

(h) Absence of standardisation in agricultural implements. 


4.7.6 These short-comings are now proposed to be remedied by a 
series of measures. The schemes proposed for the Fourth Five Year Plan 
reflect not only the trends but also the thinking of the official machine ry 
in regard to the way in which the defects and deficiencies could be removed. 
The Working Group has proposed the following schemes for the Fourth 
Five Year Plan with an outlay of Rs. 80 crores. 
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Table 35 

Schemes proposed for the IV Plan in respect of development of Agricultural 
Implements and Machinery 


(Cost of Schemes) 
(Rs. in crores) 


(o) Establishment of a workshop at the block level . . 16.08 

(b) Continuation of Research-cHw-Testing Centres and expansion of 

some of them to serve as Regional Research & Engineering Centres 1.44 

(c) Manufacture of Power Tillers and Tractors of less than 15 HP— 

Establishment of one factory in public sector . ., . 5.00 

(rf) Subsidy for popularisation of improved agricultural implements . 22.56 

(e) Establishment of Agricultural Implements Centres in I.X.D.P. areas . 7.92 

(/) Establishment of Workshops at the State level . . . 7 41 

(g) Establishment and expansion of the workshop wings attached to Gram 
Sevaks’ Training Centres, Tractor Testing & Training Centres, and 
expansion of workshop wing at E.E.l. Niiokheri . . 4.25 

(A) Implements Corporation .. 2.00 

(0 Loans to Agricultural Graduates.0.66 

(/) Demonstration of improved agricultural implements . . 11.20 


Details of these schemes as proposed by the Working Group appear at 
annexure IX F. 

4.7.7 The schemes proposed for the Fourth Plan and the activities the 
Government has been engaged in so far clearly reveal that the realities have 
been overlooked all these years. There are a large number of manufac¬ 
turers and fabricators in the cooperative and private sectors. Their needs 
have not been met yet. Their production capacities have not been 
fully exploited. While this is so. Government has been starting a 
number of workshops both on its own and in the public sector 
undertakings. This has resulted in the administrative expansion in the 
Government Departments concerned. More important, confusion has set 
in the private sector where the manufacturing units already established face 
the risk of lack of future in view of Government undertakings already 
working and proposed for the 4th Plan. 

4.7.8 The private manufacturers and fabricators can be classified into 
following three categories:— 

(a) Big manuafcturers producing more than Rs. 5 lakhs worth of 
implements and machinery—those manufacturing power driven 
implements and machinery ; 

those manufacturing animal driven implements. 
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(b) Medium type manufacturers producing less than Rs. 5 lakh 
worth of implements and machinery. 

(c) Smaller fabricators and village artisans. 

4.7.9 The needs of the firms manufacturing agricultural implements 
and machinery are, according to priority:— 

(a) Capital 

(b) Equipment 

(c) Raw materials 

(d) Ready market 

(e) Technical know-how 

(f) Designs—prototypes 

(g) Protection against competition from outside the country. 

(h) Other facilities, such as, import licences, etc. ■ 

4.7.10 Government’s responsibility in promoting the production and 
popularisation of agricultural impelements and machinery should be in 
the following fields of activities; 

(a) Research 

(b) Testing 

(c) Standardisation 

(d) Producing the proto-types 

(c) Financial support 

(f) Quality control and marketing 

(g) Developing the infra-structure which will promote this industry. 

(h) Demonstration and Education. 

Instead of concentrating on its legitimate functions. Government, on the 
other hand, has entered into the field for the manufacture of agricultural 
implements and machinery with a view to keep their prices low and 
through this to regulate their prices in the market. That none of these 
objectives have been satisfactorily fulfilled is evident from the working 
of the Government undertakings and public sector corporations engaged 
in this task. On the other hand, the private sector and cooperaive sector 
undertakings have been facing the risk of uncertainty in regard to the 
demands for their products. 

4.7.11 The tractor manufacturing industry in the country is a good 
example to illustrate the above point. As against the estimated require¬ 
ments of 20,000 tractors during 1967, the private sector industry is expected 
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to produce 15,000 tractors. The licensed capacity of the private sector 
tractor industry is 30,000 per annum. The estimated requirements of trac¬ 
tors during the 4th Plan, period is 1,50,000 worked out at 30,000 per annum. 


4.7.12 As regards the manufacture of power tillers, the existing licensed 
capacity both in the private and public sectors is of the order of 84,000 
per year. The Ministry of Food and Agriculture had originally indicated 
that the demand by 1965-66 would be about 40,000 to 50,000 per year. 
The Planning Group for Machinery Industries have recommended a target 
of 60,000 power tillers per year by the end of the 4th Plan. It can, there¬ 
fore, be seen that both in regard to tractors and power tillers, the existing 
capacity can actually meet the demands. But Government has proposed to 
start a public sector factory at an initial investment of Rs. 5 crores for the 
manufacture of power tillers and tractors of less than 15 HP. It has also 
proposed to start an Implements Corporation at the All-India level with 
an investment of Rs. 2 crores. 

4.7.13 We cannot understand why Government should think of under¬ 
taking the production of tractors and power tillers when the licensed capa¬ 
city to produce our requirements already exists. On the other band, it 
should concentrate on removing the handicaps which the industry is now 
suffering. There are many disincentives to indigenous tractor industry. 
While tractors locally produced are subjected to excise duty, sales-tax and 
other taxes, the imported foreign tractors are exempted both from the 
customs as well as from the excise, sales-tax on components. Firstly, 
there is no necessity for foreign tractors. Secondly, their imports are being 
permitted with all these concessions. The imported Russian and 
Czechoslovakian tractors are said to be of low power and uneconomical for 
the farmers, besides having the unstandard accessories and equipments. 
They are cheap compared to indigenous tractors, because of the concessions 
referred to above. But in the long run, they turn out to be costlier due 
to non-availability of proper servicing and spares facilities in the country. 
Besides, large number of tractors are being given to fanners on hire pur¬ 
chase system. Because of these facilities, the demand on foreign tractor 
has increased compared to local tractors. It is indeed an unfortunate 
position that when indigenous industry in all other fields are being protec¬ 
ted against competition from imported goods, this rule is not being applied 
to tractor manufacturing industry. One would expect that with the 
importance attached to attaining self-sufficiency in agro-industries within 
the country, such a state of affairs would be put an end to. 

Recommendations: 

1. Government should not start the public sector factory for the 
manufacture of power tiller and tractors as there is no need 
for this. 
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2. Agricultural Implements Corporation at the national level is 
also superfluous, particularly since we have already proposed 
Agricultural Development Corporation for each State, and the 
National Level Corporation for agricultural enterprises would 
be unsuitable for stimulating the production of implements and 
machinery. 

3. The indigenous tractor industry should be given full protection 
by banning the import of foreign tractors since the entire 
requirements of the country can be met within the licensed 
capacity of the firms in the country. If at all foreign tractors 
of any particular types are to be imported, they should be 
subjected to heavy customs duty and all other taxes. 

4.7.14 The State level workshops both the ones already function¬ 
ing and those proposed to be set up with an investment of Rs. 7.14 crores 
are meant for the manufacture of agricultural implements and machinery 
and to sell them at prices which will have a salutory effect on the whole 
price structure of agricultural implements in the private sector also. This 
objective is not at all being fulfilled. The cost of production is very high. 
The cost of chemicals and machinery produced has not been low enough 
to produce a healthy impact on the cost of products in the private sector 
(Tables 9—11). Besides, there is no reason why, when there are large 
number of fabricators and manufacturers in the cooperative and private 
sectors. Government should start these workshops with heavy investments. 
Added to this, the proposal to start 15 machinery-on-hire stations are also 
unnecessary since the existing workshops and manufacturers can provide 
for machinery on hire and service facilities. The policy should be to 
strengthen the existing machinery rather than to duplicate the efforts at 
high cost. Most of the firms are willing to extend their organisations upto 
District and Block levels to perform this job of hiring out their implements 
and machinery and also of rendering service to farmers. Even the schemes 
for the establishment of workshops at the block level with an investment 
of Rs. 16 crores would be unnecessary from this point of view. 

Recommendations: 

1. The proposal to start State level and Block level workshops 
with an investment of Rs. 24 crores should be dropped. Such of 
the workshops which are already established by the Government 
should be converted into commercial enterprises and the Govern¬ 
ment should stop subsidising these enterprises and their efficiency 
judged only by their profit and loss account. 

2. The proposed 15 machinery-on-hire stations would also be 
unnecessary. The Russian credit and equipment offered should be 
utilised, after further negotiations with them, for strengthening the 
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workshops already existing, without discrimination among the pub¬ 
lic, private on cooperative sector undertaking. 

3. The agro-industries corporations which have been set up in 
5 States and are proposed to be set up in the rem.aining States should 
be changed to Agricultural Development Corporations by expanding 
their financial resources and by redefining their objectives and 
fimctions. 

4.7.15 One of the major handicaps which the manufacturers and fabri¬ 
cators of agricultural implements have been suffering from has been lack of 
adequate capital resources. The smaller fabricators and manufacturers and 
village artisans find extremely difficult to obtain credit due to want of 
adequate security. Even the big manufacturers are often finding it hard 
to obtain credit. Due to want of proper planning in the production of 
implements and machinery, huge stocks are reported to have been piled 
up with the manufacturers, both in the private and cooperative sectors for 
want of demand. This is indeed an unhappy position. On the one hand, 
we find shortage of agricultural implements and on the other, the products 
are not being sold. This is due to manufacturing agricultural implements 
without reference to requirements of specific types to particular areas. No 
doubt, want of easy credit facilities to farmers also comes in the way of 
their purchasing the requirements. This problem should be remedied.' 

Recommendations: 

1. Government and the Agricultural Development Corpora¬ 
tions should support the manufacturers and "fabricators by offering 
guarantees to the loans to be raised by them from the commercial 
banks, etc. or extend to them the financial support directly. 

2. The Agricultural Development Corporation, in collaboration 
with the Agricultural Administrative agency should assess the require¬ 
ments of specific types of implements and machinery for an area, 
and advise the manufacturing industries so that the latter can plan 
their production programme accordingly. 

4.7.16 Want of suitable equipments and difficulty in getting the raw 
materials is another major difficulty experienced by the manufacturers and 
fabricators. In regard to equipments to be imported, the procedures for 
obtaining import licences have been reported to be very complex. Because 
of the high cost of raw materials, many of the manufacturers are finding 
difficulties. This is also responsible for high cost of the products. 


Reconunend^tions: 

1. Procedures for obtaining licences for import of equipments 
should be simplified. 

26—2 ARCND/67 
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2. Steel should be supplied at cost price to small industries manu¬ 
facturing agricultural implements and machinery. It is learnt that 
this concession is offered to industries producing for export. Agri¬ 
cultural implements and machinery manufacturing industries deserve 
equal treatment. This is urgent to produce the implements much 
cheaper and in sufficiently large numbers. 

3. Licensing system for the manufacturing of these inputs also 
should be abolished forthwith to enable large number of tirms manu¬ 
facturing these inputs to come into existence so that the prices can 
get established at a lower level in the competitive market. 

' t 

4.7.17 Presently, research in agricultural engineering is not yet well 
organised. In most of the States, it is still continuing with the Department 
of Agriculture even where Agricultural Universities with full responsibility 
for agricultural research have been established. Secondly, there is not 
much of research going on, although there is vast scope in this field. Our 
traditional tools and implements need to be refined. Small machines suita¬ 
ble for diversification of agriculture are needed. With the diversification, 
there will be plenty of scope for introducing small industries related to 
agriculture on medium sized and big farms. The plants required for all 
these need to be designed, tested and produced in this country, at prices 
which even medium sized farmer can go in. There are 17 Research-cum- 
Testing units in the country which are being administered by the Agricul¬ 
tural Implements Division of the Directorate of Extension. We cannot 
understand why the Central Government agency should be incharge of this 
when Agricultural Universities with full responsibility for research have 
already been established in the States. 

4.7.18 Testing of agricultural implements and machinery as to their 
suitability to the local conditions has been largely neglected so far, with 
the result, a large number of different types of these implements are forced 
on the farmers through the attraction of subsidies, loans and hire purchase 
system. We have already stated that large quantities of implements are 
stuck up at production points for want of demand. This is again due to 
the manufacture of types which are not suitable or required by farmers of 
particular areas. Medium term loans to farmers for purchase of these 
implements and machinery, which are not very useful, have been acting 
more as a burden on them. This, together with the lack of supplies of 
spares and service facilities, has been acting more as a discouragement to 
farmers. 

Recommendations: 

1. Research in Agricultural Engineering should be strengthened. 

The corresponding division of the I.A.R.I. at the Centre and the 
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Agricultural Universities should play a more prominent role in 
initiating and conducting research on various aspects of agricultural 
engineering, for refining the traditional tools, and introducing more 
efficient and time saving machinery required for intensification and 
diversification of agriculture. 

2. All aspects of research in Agricultural Engineering should be 
handed over to the Agricultural Universities in the States. The 17 
Research-cum-Testing units presently administered by the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture should be handed over to the Agricultural 
Universities in the States. 

3. Government should not recommend any implement or 
machinery to farmers unless these are tested and ensured as to their 
suitability to local conditions. Implements and machinery to be 
recommended should be economical. Supplies and spares as well 
as service facilities should be available. Only such products should 
be recommended. 

4.7.19 Standardisation of agricultural implements and machinery is an 
urgent need, particularly in view of a large number of unstandard imple¬ 
ments which are currently in vogue in various parts of the country. Some 
progress has been achieved in specifying the standards in respect of some 
of the agricultural implements. The I.S.I. has fixed the standard for these 
implements. Yet large number of implements and machinery are still to be 
standardised. Lack of standardisation has caused a good deal of confusion 
in the field. Even the manufacturers are hit often for want of sale of their 
products for the same reason. 

4.7.20 Similarly the quality control and marking of agricultural 
implements and machinery as per the standard fixed is very much neglected 
now. There is a proposal to introduce a scheme in the Fourth Plan period 
for this purpose. (Ahnexure IX G). The entire scheme is expected to 
cost about Rs. 47,000 for 5 years for each District. We do not see any 
justification for implementing this scheme separately in the District. Firstly, 
we are against the schematic approach for any agricultural programme. 
Secondly, we have recommended elsewhere that all aspects of agricultural 
administration should be integrated under the District Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Officer. 


Recommendations ; 

1. Standardisation of all the improved agricultural implements 
and machinery should be expedited. 

2. The quality control, marking and inspection of agricultural 
implements and machinery is an urgent necessity. The required 
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staff for this purpose should work under the District Agricultural 
Development Officer. The Fourth Plan scheme proposed for this 
purpose should be re-examined to be fitted into the District set up. 


4.7.21 The need for proto-types in respect of agricultural implements 
and machinery conforming to the standards prescribed is urgent, particu¬ 
larly to help the manufacturers to produce these implements and machinery. 
Presently, the Research-cum-Testing units in the States are undertaking this. 
The I.S.I. has also been circulating the blue prints. But the work along 
these lines is not satisfactory at all. Any manufacturer who wants to manu¬ 
facture a particular type of implement should be able to get a proto-type 
at a nominal price. Arrangements for the manufacture of these proto-types 
and distribution to manufacturers is very unsatisfactory now. 


Recommendations: 

Manufacture and distribution of proto-types conforming to the 
standards prescribed in respect of agricultural implements and 
machinery should be entrusted to the Agricultural Universities or 
established reliable firms closely associated with the Agricultural 
Universities. If there are adequate facilities in the workshops run 
either in the private or public or cooperative sector, this can be 
entrusted to them. 

4.7.22 A number of subsidies, are being given to farmers with a view 
to induce them to take to improved agricultural implements. The subsi¬ 
dies are normally, 25 % but sometimes and in some States this extends up- 
to 50% of the cost of implements. The administration of these subsidies has 
become a very cumbersome procedure and has resulted in unhealthy practi¬ 
ces both in the administration and among the recipients. Besides, Agricul¬ 
tural Departments have been handling the hire purchase scheme for the 
issue of power tillers, tractors, etc. We are definitely against any type of 
subsidy to be given to fanners. 


Recommeod^tionsi: 

1. All subsidies presently being given to farmers with a view to 
popularise agricultural implements and machinery should be dis¬ 
continued. 


2. Prices of agricultural implements and machinery should be 
brought down by promoting efficient working of the inputs manu¬ 
facturing industries and by abolishing sales-tax and other taxes on 
these. 
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4.7.23 Most of the personnel working in the Agricultmal Engineering 
Section are either mechanical engineers or general engineers without ade¬ 
quate training in agriculture. This may have been due to dearth of quali¬ 
fied agricultural engineers so far. Now that Agricultural Engineering 
Divisions are being started in Agricultural Universities and the availability 
of Agricultural Engineering Graduates is gradually improving, there should 
not be any difficulty for staffiing the posts in the Agricultural Engineering 
wings with qualified agricultural engineers by progressively replacing the 
unqualified persons. 

4.7.24 There has been an impression that employment opportunities 
for engineers are getting limited in the country. This is not well founded. 
The scope for mechanisation of agriculture is so vast that it can absorb 
large niunber of qualified engineers. Engineers can start consultation 
service for advising on various aspects of mechanisation. They can start 
service agencies for undertaking several types of operations on contract or 
customs basis. They can organise themselves into Joint Stock Companies 
to provide service to farmers and to operate for profit. What is required is 
a favourable environment with suitable incentives to attract these engineers 
to enter into these ventures in large numbers. 

Recommendations: 

1. Posts in the Agricultural Engineering Divisions should be 
filled up by qualified agricultural engineers. Those who are not 
qualified at present should be gradually replaced by qualified persons. 

2. The fear that engineers do not have employment opportuni¬ 
ties is unfounded. They can start a number of enterprises and the 
scope is unlimited, particularly in mechanising Indian agriculture. 

3. Government should provide all the facilities and incentives 
for entrepreneurs to start industries manufacturing agricultural 
implements and machinery. 

4.8 ORGANISATION FOR AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
Role of efficient marketing system in promoting agricultural development 

4.8.1 While an efficient and reliable marketing system by itself can 
stimulate increased agricultural production, lack of the same can reduce 
the impact of any number of production programmes. This has been amply 
proved in the case of many Government ventures which have been initiated 
during the last 20 years. The dairy industry in Anand which provides for 
easy and reliable marketing of the milk produced by farmers was instru¬ 
mental in stepping up milk production. Even when the dairy industry had 
not advanced much in earlier years, the mere marketing arrangements were 
enough for farmers to produce more. On the other hand, the experience 
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gained from the operation of the applied nutrition programme all over the 
country may be cited as an instance to show that in the absence of efficient 
marketing facilities, it is difficult for the production to be stepped up what¬ 
ever may be the magnitude of either the administrative set up or the 
expenditure incurred. Together with the marketing system, there should be 
guaranteed prices for agricultural commodities. These are the best incen¬ 
tives to farmers to put in their best to increase agricultural production. 

Agricultural Marketing—III growth 

4.8.2 In spite of our nearly 40 years’ efforts to develop a sound and 
efficient marketing system in the country, the space of progress has not been 
satisfactory either in the coverage or in gaining the confidence 
of farmers. The quality of service rendered by the marketing system is 
yet to be improved to earn the confidence of farmers. About 35% of the 
produce is'estimated to be marketable surplus. 80% of the marketable 
surplus comes to mundies is urban areas. Out of this, 10%, is lifted by 
the retailers and 70% is stored and/or marketed in consumer markets. It 
is estimated that about 30 to 35 per cent of the agricultural produce is still 
collected by village merchants, traders and others. Cooperative marketing 
societies have been able to handle only about 10% of the value of produce 
out of the total market arrivals. Out of an estimated 2,500 major agri¬ 
cultural produce markets in the country. Marketing Acts of the States cover 
about 1,788 markets (March 67) which are operating as Regulated Markets. 
A note on the regulated markets in the country is enclosed as annexure 
XI—O. Live-stock products, vegetable and fruits, and a number of other 
commodities have not yet been included in the list of items regulated in 
most of the States. Even the Regulated Markets have not been able to 
check the activities of intermediaries. Farmers in rural areas do not receive 
timely and reliable information as to the market prices and when they should 
take their produce to markets to get the maximum price possible for their 
produce. The Regulated Markets have yet to develop an effective system 
of market extension and information service. No doubt, a number of 
improvements have been taking place in the methods of sale of produce, 
adherence to standard weights and measures, grading etc. has not yet 
been introduced in all the markets for all the produce marketed. Ware¬ 
housing facilities are not adequate. There are no facilities in these markets 
for mechanical drying of agricultural produce and also for pesticidal opera¬ 
tions to protect the produce from being destroyed by pests. 

4.8.3 The State Trading of foodgrains which the Government has under¬ 
taken during recent years has dislocated the normal trade channels in the 
country. Apart from heavy expenditure to Government, this function has 
placed the Government in an embarrassing position. Instead of attending 
to its legitimate functions in the field of marketing. Government is tied 
down with commercial activities, with the result, its normal activities are not 
receiving due attention. We have recommended elsewhere in this report 
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that the foodgrains trade should be handed over completely to the Food 
Corporation of India which should act as a sole agent of the Government. 

Recommendations: 

1. Government should not engage itself in buying and selling 
agricultural commodities. In regard to foodgrains, it should be 
completely handed over to the Food Corporation of India which 
should act as a sole agent of the Government. Regarding other 
commodities, the normal trade channels should be allowed to 
operate. Government exercising control over these to regulate the 
trade for the benefit of all sections of the community. 

2. Government should concentrate on the following activities in 
regard to the promotion of efficient marketing; 

(i) Regulation of markets. 

(ii) Enforcement of legal provisions. 

(iii) Fixing support prices. 

(iv) Fixing the standards and grades and inspecting the same to 
ensure quality products in the market. 

(v) To fix and inspect weights and measures. 

(vi) Market surveys and Market Intelligence. 

(vii) Extending market information for the benefit of products, 
traders and consumers. 

Cooperative Marketing Institutions 

4.8.4 Cooperative Marketing has also not developed in spite of the 
support that is being given to it. In 1965-66, these societies handled only 
Rs. 360 crores worth of agricultural produce. They are mostly acting as 
commission agents for farmers’ stocks, although their service charges are 
getting to be reasonable. To some extent, storage facilities, fair weighment 
and measurement facilities are available in these societies. But unfortunately, 
many of these marketing societies are yet to provide a reliable and efficient 
marketing system, in which farmers can repose their confidence. These 
societies have not been acting as agents of farmers to stock and dispose of 
their produce to the best possible prices. These marketing societies seem 
to be very much under the spell of the Government and particularly of the 
Cooperative Departments, with the result, their true objectives are not 
being realised. Most of these marketing institutions lack the financial sup¬ 
port necessary to enable them to function as business institutions. They 
have not yet developed the marketing facilities, such as, grading, storage, 
etc. for the benefit of farmers. The controls on foodgrains and other 
essential commodities have attracted these Marketing Societies to stock and 
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distribute the same. Government has also been making use of these insti¬ 
tutions for this purpose. These seem to be surviving only under protected 
conditions. Their major objective, viz., providing a reliable and efficient 
marketing system for farmers to obtain the best possible price for their 
produce has been neglected. 

4.8.5 The State Level Apex Marketing Societies and tlie National 
Federation have not yet been playing effective roles in financing their pri¬ 
mary societies and also in their promotional activities. Exceptions to these 
are, of course, a few such as marketing societies in Gujarat. Recently, the 
Dantwala Committee has gone into the working of Cooperative Marketing 
institutions in the country and has made detailed recommendations on the 
various aspects of Cooperative Marketing. 

4.8.6 One of the main defects in regard to Cooperative Marketing 
institutions has been that these have not been able to function on business 
principles. Some of the methods adopted by traders to attract farmers to 
bring their produce to them have not been practised by the Cooperative 
Marketing institutions. This is due to the influence of Government in the 
Department of Cooperation which controls the methods of operations of 
these institutions through endless series of directives and - instructiohs. 
Moreover, these institutions are yet to develop their activities and methods 
for protecting the interests of farmers in ensuring to them the best possible 
prices for their produce. In such an environment the various facilities and 
subsidies, which the Government has been giving to these institutions, have 
not been able to promote their growth to be of help to farmers. The 
E)antawala Committee, referred to above, has, no doubt, made many sugges¬ 
tions which we have gone through. But in order to introduce dynamism 
into the Cooperative Marketing system, certain healthy features which are 
being practised by the trading class have to be adopted by the Cooperative 
Marketing institutions; and towards this end, the necessary freedom of 
operation has to be ensured to them. Keeping the foregoing in view the 
following, recommendations are made to make the Cooperative Marketing 
system more efficient in serving the interests of farmers:— 

Recommendations: 

1. Marketing Cooperative Societies at the primary level should 
be called “Farmers’ Marketing Cooperative Societies”. 

2. Marketing Societies should be given by Government Rs. 1 
lakh, of which 50% should be towards its share capital and the 
remaining 50% as loan repayable in 10 years. They should also 
be able to get necessary capital from the commercial banks or from 
the Agricultural Development Corporation. 

3. These societies should provide storage facilities to fanners 
at reasonable and attractive rates. 
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4. These societies should be allowed to have their own godowns 
and to provide grading facilities for the farmers. 

5. Fanners’ Banks (which we have recommended) should 
simplify the procedures for loaning money to farmers. They should 
lend money against stocks in the godown of farmers provided these 
godowns are properly sealed and satisfy certain conditions to be fixed. 
This is in view of acute shortage of storage structures in the country. 

6. Marketing Societies should issue certificates to the farmers 
on the basis of produce brought into the society. These certificates 
should be valid tender for the Farmers’ Banks or commercial banks 
to advance loans to farmers. If the produce is disposed of, payment 
may be made to the holder of the certificates. 

7. Farmers should be able to get 30% of the current value of 
the produce when they take it to the marketing societies and enter 
into a contract with the marketing societies for sale of their produce. 
This advance should be interest free. They should be entitled to 
another 20% as advance with interest if they do desire. The contract 
should be tenable for a period of 3 months within which the farmer 
should be free to tell the marketing society when to sell his produce. 
This is to enable the farmers to dispose of the produce taking 
advantage of the best local market price within that peoriod. The 
farmer should be free to ask the society to sell his produce on any 
particular date within 3 months taking advantage of the best price. 
If he does so, he has to pay interest on the advance made to him by 
the Society. On the other hand, if he leaves the option to the Society 
to dispose of his produce on the basis of the contract rate agreed to 
while delivering the produce to the society, he should be allowed 
interest free advance. This is a practice which is normally prevailing 
with the tenders and the marketing societies should follow this 
principle since it is to the advantage of both the farmers and the 
society. 

8. In the alternative, farmers should have facilities to keep their 
produce with the societies for disposal at the best possible price and 
on advice by farmers. There should be provision for storage, grad¬ 
ing, pest control, etc. for which a small charge may be levied. 

9. Market Information and Extension Services should be 
strengthened and further developed forthwith so that farmers may 
know when to take their produce to the market to get the best 
price. 

Linking credit with marketing and processing 

4.8.7 In regard to linking credit with marketing which has been a fre¬ 
quently professed and emphasised theme, it is regretting to note that the 

27—2 ARCND/67 
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progress has been very slow and unsatisfactory. The relationship between 
the service .societies and the marketing societies in this line of work has 
not at all developed. This is due to want of storage facilities at the level 
of Primary Societies, lack of business inclination at that level, lack of 
financial resources, etc. Moreover, most of the Primary Societies are either 
defunct or inactive. It is too much for farmers to take their produce a 
long way off to the Cooperative Marketing institutions. The systems has 
not yet developed to cater to the convenience of farmers. 

4.8.8 The one sphere in which some progress has been achieved is in 
respect of linking marketing with processing industries. Agricultural pro¬ 
duce processing industries have been started in the public, private and co¬ 
operative sector industries. Where dynamic leadership is available and 
business principles are applied rigorously, success has been achieved. In 
general, want of sufficient capital and storage facilities have handicapped 
the further growth of marketing linked with these industries. A note on 
the list of various types of agro-processing industries, their annual out¬ 
turn and the value of agricultural products marketed through these industries 
appears as annexurc XI-P. 

Recommemdation: 

Linking credit with marketing has not progressed much except¬ 
ing in the case of agro-processing industries. In view of this, all 
possible encouragement should be given to the existing agro-process¬ 
ing industries and to start new industries. Necessary financial assis¬ 
tance for extending credit to farmers and to build up storage facili¬ 
ties should be ensured to them. The Agricultural Development 
Corporation should play a prominent role. 

Storage 

4.8.9 Proper storage facilities form an essential requisite of an efficient 
marketing system. These are required both at producers’ and consumers’ 
levels. The bad storage conditions account for heavy losses not only to 
farmers, but also to traders. While in the former case, the farmers are 
not able to do much and hence suffer losses, the latter try to make good 
the losses and even to earn profits by their trade manipulations, such as, 
hoarding and artificially raising prices, etc. It is estimated that (he total 
storage capacity in the country works out to 21.8 million tons including all 
types of storage structures in rural areas. Most of these storage structures are 
defective and hence do not serve the purpose of either saving the losses or 
facilitating marketing conditions. The Indian Standards Institute has recently 
fixed minimum standards for storage structures. They have yet to be applied. 
The storage facilities should enable the farmers to have their produce stored 
till they get better prices and in the meanwhile, to enable them to get 
advances on their produce. As already stated, the role played by the 
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marketing societies in this regard is insignificant. It is, therefore, necessary 
to devise a method whereby storage facilities, convenient and nearer to 
producers, and offering facilities including advances, are developed quickly. 
Since the present storage facilities are not adequate, it is necessary to 
encourage the construction of storage structures by the cooperati\'es or the 
private sector, so that farmers can make use of these on hire basis, if need 
be. A note on the storage facilities in the country appears as anncxure 
XI-Q. 

Cold Storage 

4.8.10 Perishable agricultural produce, like fruits, vegetables, potatoes, 
fish, eggs, etc. need cold storage facilities. In 1965, there were 600 cold 
storages in the country with a capacity of 8.2 lakh tons. Establishment of 
cold storages is regulated under the Government of India Cold Storage 
Order, 1964. The Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of 
India is the licensing authority for cold storages. These cold storages have 
developed and are attached mostly to fruits and vegetable processing indus¬ 
tries. Perishables suffer from too great a fluctuation in prices from 
season to season and farmers stand to lose heavily on account of this. Pro¬ 
viding large number of cold storages in rural areas combined with refrige¬ 
rated transport for moving these produce from surplus to deficit areas can 
stabilise prices to some extent and farmers will not stand to lose. Presently 
these cold storages are being owned and operated both in the public and 
private sectors. The private sector cold storages can strangle the market 
to boost the prices artificially. 

Recommendations: 

1. Storage facilities should be developed at various levels inclu¬ 
ding farmers’ level. We have already made recommendations in 
this connection in the chapters under ‘Agriculture Finance” and 
‘Plant Protection’. These recommendations hold good here also. 

2. Cold storages should be deliberately introduced in the rural 
areas. Agricultural- Development Corporation should promote the 
establishment and running of these Cold Storages. If farmers’ 
organisations want to establish these, preference should be given to 
them. 

Warehousing 

4.8.11 Since 1957, warehouses are being established both by the 
Central and State Warehousing Corporations. These are being established 
under the Agricultural Produce (Development and Warehousing) Corpora¬ 
tions Act of 1956. The main objectives of these Corporations have been to 
provide for scientific storage and to safeguard against losses in storage and 
to provide for an instrument of credit to farmers. The warehouses are for 
storage of agricultural produce, seeds, manure, fertilizers, agricultural imple¬ 
ments and notified commodities offered by individuals, cooperatives and 
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other institutions. So far the Central Warehousing Corporation has 82 
general warehousing (Novr. 1966) with a total capacity of 3,05,554 tons 
and 20 special warehouses in Madras and Andhra Pradesh with a total 
capacity of 41,851 tons in constructed accommodation for the use of the 
Food Corporation of India and for the use of the State Governments. Funds 
for this are provided by the National Cooperative Development and Ware¬ 
housing Board out of the National Warehousing Development Fund. 
During the year ending March, 1962, 924.1 lakhs of rupees had been 
advanced against warehouse receipts, of which 70.6% was on foodgrains 
and 20.3% on groundnuts. There have been a number of defects and 
deficiencies in the working of these Warehousing Corporations. Cooperati¬ 
ves are not making use of these warehouses to any appreciable extent in 
spite of the concessions offered to them. This may be because cooperative 
marketing itself has not well developed. Individuals are not making use 
of these warehouses since the procedures are cumbersome and these ware¬ 
houses are located farther away from producers’ points. Moreover, the 
procedure for getting loans against the warehouse receipts are also said to 
be cumbersome. Warehouses are also not being used adequately by 
Government, with the result, the warehouses are not being fully utilised. 
There is need for coordinating the activities of the Food Corporation of 
India and die Cooperative Marketing Societies, so that the warehouses 
could be built nearer to producers’ and consumers’ markets. 

Recommendations: 

1. Procedures for getting loans against warehouses receipts should 
be simplified. 

2. It should be incumbent on the Government and the Food 
Corporation of India to make use of warehousing facilities to the 
fullest extent. It is only after obtaining a certificate from the ware¬ 
houses as to want of storage space, other accommodation should be 
arranged. 

3. There should be complete coordination in the construction of 
new storage structures, between the Government, the Food Corpora¬ 
tion of India and the Warehousing Corporations to avoid unneees- 
sary duplications. In the construction of storage structures, pre¬ 
ference should be given to farmers’ levels, market centres and agro¬ 
processing industries. 

4. Warehousing should be made an economic proposition to 
fanners. Its service charges are very high, and should be reduced. 

National Cooperative Development Corporation 

4.8.12 The National Cooperative Development Corporation was set up 
by the Central Government on 14th March, 1963 under the National Co¬ 
operative Development Corporation Act, 1962. The Corporation is the 
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successor to the National Cooperative Development and Warehousing 
Board established by the Central Government under the Agricultural Pro¬ 
duce (Development & Warehousing) Corporations Act, 1956, in pursuance 
of a recommendation in the All-India Rural Credit Survey Report. 

“The functions of the Corporation are to plan and promote 
programmes for the production, processing, marketing, storage, 
export and import of agricultural produce and notified com¬ 
modities through cooperative societies. In this connection, the 
Corporation is specifically empowered to undertake the follow¬ 
ing activities:— 

(a) To advance loans or grant subsidies to State Governments for 
financing cooperative societies and for employment of staff 
for implementing programmes of cooperatives development; 

(b) To provide funds to State Governments for financing coope¬ 
rative societies for the purchase of agricultural produce and 
notified commodities on behalf of the Central Government; 
and 

(c) To plan and promote programmes through cooperative socie¬ 

ties for the supply of seeds, manures, fertilizers, agricultural 
implements and other articles for the development of agricul¬ 
tural produce.” 

4.8.13 The Corporation has so far spent Rs. 64.14 crores for Centrally 
aided, centrally sponsored plan schemes and also for Corporation sponsored 
schemes. Of Rs. 13.10 crores spent in 1965-66 for these schemes, Rs. 190.91 
lakhs was incurred towards repayment of loan instalments to the Central 
Government, administrative expenses of the Corporation, Income-tax, etc. 

4.8.14 A review of the working of the N.C.D.C. reveals that it is 
another National Level Corporation interposed between the Centre and 
the States. Its functions could as well be carried out by the Central 
Government, State Government and the State level promoting agency. 
Issue of loans, grants and subsidies to States for development of cooperatives 
can as well be done directly by the Centre. The Corporation cannot 
directly finance the cooperatives, but only through the State Governments 
concerned. A note on the various cooperative institutions which have recei¬ 
ved financial assistance from the Corporation and the various schemes of 
assistance is furnished as annexure XII F. 

4.8.15 The financial assistance by the Corporation to the cooperative 
institutions is in the form of loans, grants and subsidies. We have empha¬ 
sised that subsidies will not serve the purpose for which they are given. On 
the other hand, it would amount only to subsidising inefficiency. Grants 
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perpetuate institutions which cannot stand on their own feet. Loans should 
be available from financing agencies, such as commercial banks, cooperative 
banks. Agricultural Refinance Corporation. Promotional work should be 
the responsibility of the States and the Agricultural Development Corpora¬ 
tions in the States. 

Recommendations: 

1, The National Cooperative Development Corporation should 
be immediately abolished as it is an unnecessary intermediary bet¬ 
ween the Government of India and the States. 

2. The resources of the Government of India should be made 
available to the Agricultural Development Corporations for pro¬ 
moting the various interests in agricultural development on commer¬ 
cial lines. 

Administrative Organisation for marketing 

4.8.16 Government’s responsibility in promoting an efficient marketing 
system has already been outlined above. The other aspects of marketing, 
such as buying and selling, storage, transport, processing, etc. are commercial 
operations w^hich should be left to commercial agencies, irrespective of the 
sector, as long as these are run on eflScient lines. 

Recommendations: 

Government should not handle buying and selling, storage, 
transport and processing of agricultural produce which should be 
left to commercial agencies. These agencies must be left completely 
free to carry on their operations. Government should exercise its 
powers only to safeguard the interests of producers and consumers. 

4.8.17 At the State level, the marketing administration is combined 
with the Cooperative Department in some States like Mysore, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Orissa, with the Agricultural Department in the States like, 
U.P., M.P. and Madras; while in Andhra Pradesh, there is a separate 
Department for Agricultural Marketing. When it is combined with the 
Cooperative Department, the marketing wing is almost separate and 
independent of the cooperative wing except for the Registrar of Cooperative 
Societies who is also the Chief Marketing Officer. There are, apart from 
the Chief Marketing Officer, officers of the Marketing Departments work¬ 
ing at the divisional and district levels, assisted by a large number of 
supporting staff, both technical and ministerial. The main functions of 
the Marketing Department-have been to implement the Marketing Acts and 
in particular, to promote Regulated Markets and to promote and inspect 
grading of agricultural produce. Generally, there is also a separate wing 
for standardisation and inspection of weights and measures with its own 



hierarchy of officers at the divisional and district levels. This wing is also 
under the Department of Cooperation or the Department of Agriculture as 
mentioned above. 

4.8.18 At the Government of India level, the organisation concerned 
with agricultural marketing is the Directorate of Marketing & Inspection 
(D.M.I.) with its headquarters at Nagpur. A detailed note on the set up 
and working of this Directorate as also the set up and working of the State 
Departments of Marketing appear as Annexures III E & VII. The main 
functions of the D.M.I. are to carry out market research and service, to 
advise State Governments on the regulated markets, to fix up standards and 
grades for agricultural produce, to promote grading at the producers’ and 
consumers’ stages, to administer laboratories for carrying out analysis of 
the agricultural produce to be graded, to enforce the Fruit Products and 
Cold Storage Orders and to train all personnel connected with the agricul¬ 
tural marketing. 

4.8.19 An examination of the organisational pattern of the State 
Departments of Marketing and the Government of India organisation 
reveals a number of duplicating and overlapping functions. Administering 
the laboratories for conducting chemical analysis of agricultural produce, 
inspection, market research and intelligence, market extension, etc. are all 
activities which are within the sphere of the States and therefore, it is super¬ 
fluous for the Central organisation to be incharge of these activities. This 
has resulted only in the proliferation of the Central organisation all over the 
country with its own Regional and State branches. A Central organisation 
having its branches all over the country and the enormous amount of money 
spent on running this administration are unwarranted, especially when it is 
the legitimate sphere of States’ duties and when the States themselves are 
competent to handle these activities. 

4.8.20 Even at the Central Government level, there are a number of 
duplication in functions in the several ministries. For instance, while the 
D.M.I. is responsible for market research and service, the Directorate of 
Economics and Statistics in the Ministry of Food & Agriculture is in charge 
of market intelligence. While the D.M.I. is the agency for implementing 
the Agricultural Produce Markets Act including the grading of commodities, 
there are other agencies such as, the Indian Standards Institute, the Export 
Inspection Council of the Ministry of Commerce and the Health 
Ministry which administers the prevention of Food Adulteration Act. Crops 
and Live-stock Production Surveys are conducted by the I.C.A.R. while 
the D.M.I. conducts market surveys. This has resulted in the duplication 
and wastage of efforts not to speak of waste of financial resources and 
scarce technical manpower. There is necessity first to transfer many of the 
functions to the States, and secondly to see that some functions which are 
now being carried out by the different agencies are brought under one 
agency to have effective coordination, to save money and to better utilise 
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the scarce technical manpower. There is urgent need for integrating pro¬ 
duction and marketing at all levels. There is also need for bringing the 
various Acts under one fold so that a single agency can be held responsible 
for not only fixing the standards and grades for all agricultural commodities, 
but also to ensure its implementation. Again as regards training, it is seen 
that the Dinictorate of Marketing and Inspection conducts training courses 
for various categories of personnel engaged in marketing, while the Central 
Warehousing Corporation also conducts training courses. Although this 
course is specifically in warehousing, the major portion of the training 
content is almost similar to that imparted by the D.M.I. It has only helped 
in setting up of two different sets of training institutions, involving high cost 
and engaging large number of technical personnel. This needs to be reme¬ 
died. Excepting training of high level functionaries, all the other training 
programmes should be handed over to the State Government which has the 
necessary competence to organise and run these training courses. 

4.8.21 The organisation for agricultural marketing has been built up 
as a separate entity completely independent of the production wings at 
various levels of administration. This is not conducive for linking up pro¬ 
duction programmes with marketing potentialities and vice versa. It is, 
therefore, necessary that these two sets of functions are combined in the 
same administrative machinery from village level to national level, so that 
an integrated pattern of programme can be evolved and implemented. 

Recommendations: 

1. Administrative organisation for agricultural marketing at the 
State level should be integrated in the Department of Agricultural 
Development. We have separately proposed a division of Agricul¬ 
tural Marketing under the Commissioner for Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment. The Commissioner should be the Chief Marketing Officer. 

The Marketing staff in the District including those currently 
assigned for inspecting weights and measures should be under the 
District Officer for Agricultural Development attached to the Deputy 
Disttict Officer for Credit, Inputs, Marketing and Service. 

2. Most of the functions which the Directorate of Marketing 
and Inspection at the Government of India level is performing at 
present should be transferred to the I.C.A.R. and the States. All 
mark(rt research work should be the concern of the T.A.R.l. at the 
Centre and the Agricultural universities in the States. Excepting the 
national laboratory which should continue under the control of the 
Government of India, all Regional and Branch laboratories and 
offices of the Directorate of Marketing and Inspection should be 
handed over to the States. The Division of Agricultural Market¬ 
ing v/hich we have proposed under the Ministry of .Agricultural 
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Development at the Centre should deal with national surveys, fixing 
the grade & standards for agricultural produce, inspection of export 
commodities, international obligations, national problems, and co¬ 
ordination among the States. Only the pattern of surveys should be 
developed by the Centre and the States should carry on the surveys, 
the Centre coordinating the same. 

3. Fixing the standards and grades for agricuitural produce 
should be the responsibility of the division of Agricultural marketing 
under the Ministry of Agricultural Development. There is no neces¬ 
sity for this function to be carried out, in respect of agricultural 
produce, by the Indian Standards Institute, the Export Inspection 
Council- and the Health Ministry. 

4.9 ROLE OF AGRO AND AGRO-PROCESSING INDUSTRIES IN 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT—VERTICAL INTE¬ 
GRATION OF AGRICULTURE 

4.9.1 The large number of uneconomic holdings has been posing a 
major problem in commercialising Indian agriculture. Cooperative Farm¬ 
ing Societies which were started as a remedy to , this problem have been, 
in general, a failure. Moreover, experiences from both in this country as 
well as in Japan where the size of holdings is smaller than that in India 
show that it is possible to increase agricultural production even on small 
holdings provided a suitable infra structure is created. By linking up small 
farmers with agro and agro-processing industries and ensuring a working 
relationship between them, it would be possible not only to help farmers 
in increasing their agricultural production but also to help these industries 
to prosper. In fact, the success achieved by some of these agro-processing 
industries in India is so encouraging that we should lay our hopes in exten¬ 
ding this relationship between farmers and agro-processing industries all 
over the country. 

The case of vertical Integration of Indian Agriculture 

4.9.2 The principle of vertical integration can be understood by analy¬ 
sing the relationship between a sugar factory and the numerous farmers 
who are under contract to sell cane to the factory. Farmers are interested 
in having an assured market for their cane and the factory is interested in 
having a guaranteed high quality reasonably priced raw material supplied 
on pre-determined schedule. It is this mutual need that brings them together 
into a' symbiotic rather than a parasitic relationship. No charity or exploi¬ 
tation is involved. The relationship is based on equality, need and mutual 
benefit. It is business like and’ conducive to a satisfactory long term asso¬ 
ciation. 

4.9.3 The farmer has limited resources of land, credit and other facili¬ 
ties. He is interested in increasing his total income. This can be achieved 
in two ways. One way is by selling the same quantity of produce at a 
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higher price which is not usually possible. The other way is to increase 
the income from the land. Therefore, if the industry wants to protect its 
life lines and have a regular supply of reasonably priced materials it should 
help the farmers to increase his yield per acre. It must supply him with 
farm inputs, know-how and credit. It must arrange to supply him with 
good seed, fertilizers, pesticides and labour, if necessary. It must have 
grained technicians to advise on modern agronomic practices and protect 
his crops against pests and diseases. It must arrange for credit to cover 
the cost of all inputs and recover the loans by adjustment of payments at 
the time of purchasing the produce. It must assure him against market 
uncertainties by contracting to buy at stipulated prices. This arrangement 
is beneficial to the industry also because it can plan its production more 
efficiently and reduce the cost of production. 

4.9.4 Farmer is relieved of the problems of buying and selling, obtain¬ 
ing credit and information. He can concentrate on farming which he knows 
best. He will also venture to adopt the advice of new techniques given by 
the factory extension staff because the factory shares the risk in case of 
failure. This is in sharp contrast to the present pattern of extension service 
which cannot share the risk of failure. 

4.9.5. The farmer has to deal with one agency only, i.e., the factory, 
whereas at present he has to go to the cooperatives for fertilizers, to the 
marketing societies or merchants for marketing and to the cooperatives or 
land development banks or money lenders for credit. The association of 
industry with agriculture introduces concepts of productivity, modern 
management techniques, planning, cost accounting, job specialisation, etc. 
It combines the gains of large scale operation with the advantage of indivi¬ 
dual care and initiative and motivation of profit. 

4.9.6 It is not necessary for the factory to handle the inputs physically. 
Arrangements can easily be worked out with the input companies to supply 
the materials to the farmers with the payment guaranteed by the factory. 
Tractor and spraying services can also be arranged on the same basis. 
Credit required by farmers could be secured by the factory more easily than 
the multitude of farmers. Commercial banks and insurance companies will 
be more willing to deal with the farmers organised under a factory rather 
than numerous individual farmers. Thus, it would be possible to harness 
the resources and talents of all segments of economy to the immediate 
benefit of agriculture. 

4.9.7 Vertical integration is being used to a large extent by the tobacco, 
vegetable oil, food processing, starch, essential oils and dairy industry. The 
performance of Hindustan Lever, Amul Dairy, and Indian Leaf Tabacco 
Company have clearly demonstrated the feasibility and advantages of verti¬ 
cal integration. The Agricultural Development Corporation proposed can 
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assist in the development of these industries. The Commissioner for Agri¬ 
cultural Development proposed can oversee the relationship of the farmers 
and the employees, assist them in arriving at agreements and protect 
the interest of both from exploitation by the other party. The 
principle of vertical integration can be applied to most of the agro and agro¬ 
processing industries. For example, farmers can be associated with a fertilizer 
mixing factory or a manufacturing factory, with a sugar industry. However, 
there is one difference. It is easy to enter into a workable partnership with 
farmers by a factory dealing with perishable commodities, like sugar-cane, 
vegetables, fruits, fish and livestock products. But for factories dealing with 
commodities which are kept with factories for some time and whose prices 
fluctuate between season and off season, like groundnuts, paddy, wheat, etc., 
it is very difficult to enter into a workable agreement because farmers may not 
be willing to sell their produce at harvest time and may prefer to wait for 
higher off-season prices. Cooperative groundnut oil mills in Maharashtra 
failed on this account. Therefore, suitable arrangements should be made by 
th^ factory to take care of this fluctuation in prices. They should pass on 
the advantage of a higher off-season price to the farmers equitably. 

Recommendations: 

1. Large number of agro and agro-processing industries should 
be started in rural areas, and linked up with farmers in their res¬ 
pective areas. Substantial resources should be mobilised and utilised 
in starting these industries. 

2. If a sizeable segment of Indian agriculture is organised in the 
vertical integration pattern. Government will be relieved of many of 
the functions which it now performs rather poorly. Government will 
be left free to concentrate on its legitimate activities and responsibili¬ 
ties. 


Sugar Industry 

4.9.8 Vertical integration has worked very successfully in the sugar 
industry. Integration has been organised both from the top and the bottom. 
A sugar mill organising its supplier-farmers from the top and the supplier- 
farmers organising into a cooperative sugar mill from the bottom are 
examples. 

4.9.9 Apart from economic advantages to farmers, there are many 
secondary advantages like establishment of banks and credit institutions, 
construction of houses, provision of educational facilities at all levels and 
other economic activities. This will introduce a chain reaction which will 
be conducive to farmer. 
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4.9.10 Though the sugar industry became prosperous in recent years, it 
has been nullified by some of the defective policies of the Government by 
licensing sugar factories indiscriminately in certain areas without considering 
potentialities of the areas for sugarcane production on economic basis. 

Recommendations: 

1. Where sugar factories are not working profitably, our efforts 
should be to strengthen the research activity with a view to increase 
the productivity of land. This would result in increase per acre yield 
of sugar cane. The working of sugar factories should be rationalised 
to improve their efficiency so that with the increased percentage of 
extraction of sugar the factories can also stand to gain. 

2. No licenses should be issued for the establishment of sugar 
factories in areas where it is uneconomical and the potential is low 
for sugar-cane production. 

Dairy Industry 

4.9.11 Dairy development programmes were initiated in the first Five- 
Year Plan and continued in subsequent plans to foster the production of 
more and better milk in rural areas and supply the surplus milk and/or milk 
products to urban areas. 

4.9.12 A beginning was made with the Bombay Milk Scheme which gave 
a fillip to the development of Kaira District Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Union Ltd. at Anand. That was followed by milk projects in many cities 
such as^ Calcutta, Poona, Madras, Delhi, Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Bhopal, 
Hyderabad, Chandigarh, Amritsar. Jaipur, Patna, Kanpur, Lucknow and all 
cities with a population exceeding one lakh. Most of these are public 
sector projects. The Cooperative milk supply projects liave shown little 
progress. The State owned milk supply projects have fared very badly 
incurring heavy losses. A statement of losses incurred by some of the 
projects is given in the following table;— 



Statement of losses in Dairy Milk Projects (In Rupees) 
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11. Tanjore City Coopve. Milk Supply .. .. 21,587 61,272 62,434 

Union Ltd. (Coopve.) 

12. Madras Coopve. Milk Supply Union .. .. .. 4,75,511 5,57,656 

(Coopve.) 

(Source : Replies from the concerned Dairy Milk Projects authorities). 
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4.9.13 The reasons for this poor performance are not far to seek: 

(a) The milk projects have done very little to increase the milk 
supply in their milk shed. 

(b) Credit to live-stock farmers is issued through cooperatives which 
are like the other cooperatives elsewhere, not functioning well. 
As a result, there has been no increase in the milk production. 
Only the price of cattle has gone up. 

(c) Artificial low prices are fixed for the fluid milk supply and as 
such remunerative prices are not paid to the milk purchased 

_from farmers. Dairy milk projects are incurring heavy losses. 
This loss is met from the public exchequer to subsidise milk 
prices to benefit only a minority of the population who enjoy 
higher income. 

(d) Because the price of fluid milk is fixed very low, milk products 
fetch better profits, and hence there is a tendency to shift from 
the supply of fluid milk to milk products. This further reduces 
the supply of fluid milk. 

(c) Because the projects are run departmentally, there is no com¬ 
mercial bias or efficiency of a profit motivated firm. 

The Manager of the project is a Government func¬ 
tionary and follows the same systems and procedures as in 
Government; nothing moves with the speed and despatch 
necessary for a commercial concern. He has to function 
through the Stores Purchase Committee, P.W.D., etc. for his pur¬ 
chases, construction or repairs to buildings, plant and machi¬ 
nery. The Manager is not trained in commercial or business 
operations nor in the techniques of management. Effective 
control of the project is in the hands of administrative heads who 
have supervision of the project as one of their many duties. The 
persons in-charge of day-to-day performance and responsible 
for the success or failure have not much voice in the adminis¬ 
tration. 

4.9.14 Unlike the State owned milk projects, the Kaira District Co¬ 
operative Milk Producers’ Union Ltd. has set a good example. It started in 
1947 when only 500 lbs. of milk was handled. The following statement 
shows the phenomenal growth of this project in ten years : 

Table 37 


Progress in the Kaira District Cooperative Milk Producers" Union Ltd. 


Year ending Mar. 31 

No. of 
socie¬ 
ties 

No. of 
farmer- 
members 

Share 
capital of 
Union in 
Rupees 

Quantity of 
milk collected 
in kgs. 

Cost of 
milk and 
products 
sold in Rs. 

1955-56 .' . 

64 

22,828 

3,17,300 

1,11,36,363 

74,36,000 

1965—66 

518 

1,10,000 

13,70,600 

6,59,05,000 

9,22,20,000 
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It has set up about 500 milk producers’ societies and each with a member¬ 
ship of 300 to 400 members. Each member owns one or two buffaloes and 
supplies milk to the Union. Testing and grading is done by the society. 
The Union tests free of cost. 

4.9.15 The Union collects milk employing 50 trucks. It pays annual 
bonus to farmers in proportion to the milk supplied by them. Each society 
makes a profit of Rs. 5 to 10 thousands. Part of this profit is spent for 
welfare activities, cattle relief fund, building fund, charity fund, libraries, 
schools, common water throughs for cattle, roads, dispensaries, health cen¬ 
tres, water works, etc. The Union contributes Rs. 6,000 for each milk 
collection centre building in a village. It has started veterinary services and 
artificial insemination services free of charge and gives financial assistance 
of Rs. 350 per year or 75% of the expenditure incurred by a society for 
starting these. There are 6 mobile veterinary dispensaries. The Union 
also gives advice on business administration. It has set up cattle feed manu¬ 
facturing plants and distributes the feed through milk societies. The Union 
organises training programmes and issues news letters free. It does not 
issue loans, but the milk societies get loans from the District Cooperative 
Bank. This set up is well suited for increasing milk production and thereby 
to increase the income of farmers as well as to serve the urban consumers 
with good quality milk at reasonable prices. 

4.9.16 A statement showing the dairy plants in operation as on 1st 
April 1966 is given in Annexure XI-I. 

Recommendations: 

1. Government should not run the dairy milk projects directly. 
All the milk projects which are now being run by Government 
should be converted into commercial enterprises in the public sector 
or private sector with, Government participation in the Capital. 

2. These commercial enterprises should be run mainly on busi¬ 
ness principles and therefore, should be commercially oriented. 
Government control should be only to the minimum required. Board 
of Directors should have men with sufficient experience in trade and 
business, particularly in regard to milk and milk products trade. 

3. Government should stop all subsidies to the dairy milk pro¬ 
jects presently run by the Government. 

4. Government deputed officials working in these projects 
should be replaced by commercially trained personnel experienced 
in dairy industry. 

5. There should be freedom of operation for these commercial 
enterprises and Government should not interfere in their working. 
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The performance of these projects should be judged mainly on their 
profit and loss account. 

6. The expenditure of the Kaira District Cooperative Milk 
Producers Union should be gainfully utilised in managing the dairy 
milk projects. 

7. The artificial low price of fluid milk should be increased to 
remunerative level and the profit from the projects should be used 
in increasing the milk production in the area. 

Rice & Wheat-flour Mills 

4.9.17 A statement giving the comparative position of the locations 
pattern of rice and wheat flour mills and their out-put in various State 
appears in Annexure XI D&E. The Rice Milling Act was passed with a 
view to protect the hand pounding industry. The need today is to improve 
the efficiency of this milling. This should be kept in view. More num¬ 
ber of wheat flour mills have been established in the South where there is 
very little of wheat produced. If these mills have to continue it would 
result in perpetuation of imports of wheat. 

6.9.18 In addition to those rice mills indicated in the statement, it is 
said that there are large number of small rice hulling mills. The largest 
number of mills are in West Bengal. The location of these mills in these 
States is related to the area under rice and its production. In other areas 
there are proportionately lesser number of mills than the production of rice 
justified. This needs to be rationalised. 

4.9.19 The rice and wheat mills arc not playing any significant role in 
agricultural production. Secondly, they are operating mostly as traders in 
addition to processing. There is ample scope for modernising all these mills. 
A few mills recently installed in the country in collaboration with West 
Germany and Japan and also by assistance from the Ford Foundation, have 
clearly shown that by modernisation of rice mills not only the yield of rice 
from paddy can be increased but the quality can be much improved. 
Thirdly, it is possible for the rice mills to enter into workable relationship 
with farmers bringing paddy to the mills for getting it hulled. Rice mills 
can supply credit and inputs to farmers and also act as marketing agents 
for the farmers and merchants. This calls for building up storage capacity 
attached to the rice and wheat flour mills and also for adding on cleaning 
and drying units. The Agricultural Development Corporation should be 
able to support these mills both in regard to their modernisation and in 
regard to expansion of credit, supplies and services to farmers. 

Recommendations: 

1. Rice and Wheat flour mills should be modernised and clean¬ 
ing and drying units added to these. 
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2. Rice and Wheat & Wheat Products from those units should 
be properly packed and sold after quality control inspection, to avoid 
adulteration by merchants and traders. 

3. These mills should be assisted with adequate financial facili¬ 
ties for construction of scientific storage capacity and to advance 
money to farmers against their stored products imtil it is sold. 

4. The mills should act as marketing agents for the farmers 
and the merchants. 

5. Commercial Banks and other credit agencies should not 
finance merchants but should advance money to these mills who in 
turn will advance to the farmers. 

Vegetable OU In^s^ 

4.9.20 The oil industry is fairly well established in India. There are 
oil extraction mills and oil processing mills. Vegetable Oil is extracted in 
expellers and by solvent extraction from the oil cake. Vegetable oil is 
further refined into refined oil and hardened into Vanaspathi. Oil is also 
used for soap making, in paints and varnish industries and many other 
industries to a smaller or greater extent. Oils are obtained from groundnuts, 
rapeseed, safflower, castor, linseed, etc. 

4.9.21 Vertical integration can be applied in the oil industry also. But 
it is necessary for the mills to come to a workable agreement with the 
farmers regarding the fluctuating off-season prices. Government should play 
an effective role in this set up, in protecting the interests of both the far¬ 
mers and the mills. The mills should not be allowed to act as traders, 
but only as processors. In Maharashtra, thirty mills with a capacity of 50 
tons of oil per day at a cost of Rs. 6 lakhs each were established; but it 
was a failure. 


Recommendations: 

Government should play a more effective role in protecting the 
interests of both the farmers and the mills. The Mills should not 
be allowed to act as traders but only as processors. 


Food Processing Industries 

4.9.22 Prepared foods, and preserved foods can be included under this 
heading. Manufacture of com flakes, wheat flakes, tinned foods, frozen 
foods, etc., come under this category. These industries are not well deve¬ 
loped in India. There is great scope for their development, because of the 
increasing demands for these in urban areas. 

29—2 ARC/N'D/G7 
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Recommeadations: 

1. All encouragement and facilities including financial support 
should be given to entrepreneurs to start food processing industries 
in large numbers in the country. 

2. Freight rates of the perishable food products should be 
examined by the Railway Board and reduced so that there would 
be incentive for transporting these from surplus to deficit areas. 

Fruits & Vegetable Processing Induces 

4.9.23 Canning, freezing and dehydrating fruits and vegetables, pre¬ 
paration of pickles, preserves, juices, squashes, jams, jellies,, syrups, beve¬ 
rages from fnaits and vegetable are included under this category. 

4.9.24 The experience has shown that wherever fruits and vegetables 
processing industries have been established, it provides an added stimulus 
for increasing production of these. If a healthy working relationship is 
established by farmers supplying the produce and the industries purchasing 
it will certainly help in increasing the income of farmers. Therefore, there 
is great scope for these industries. It is much better to help 
number of these indutsries than spending huge sums of money 
on a number of schemes in Horticulture Departments or on programmes 
like applied nutrition programme. These schemes and programmes have 
not been able to accomplish much in increasing the production of fruits 
and vegetables mainly for want of efficient marketing facilities and remune¬ 
rative prices. These processing industries should provide easy marketing 
facilities. If this is supplemented by remunerative prices, it will certainly 
be an incentive for farmers to increase the production of fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles. Adequate supply of fruits and vegetables will make available increa¬ 
sed food supplies not only directly but also by preserving fruits and vege¬ 
tables which would otherwise perish and become non-available for use. 

Recommeadation: 

Financial resources which are now being spent on programmes 
like applied nutrition programme and the several schemes in the 
Horticulutre Department should be mobilised and used for helping 
entrepreneurs in starting a large number of fruit and vegetable indus¬ 
tries in rural areas. 

Live stock Products 

4.9.25 Meat production and packaging and preservation is comparati¬ 
vely in its infancy in India. Poultry rearing has become popular in recent 
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years. Piggery is being taken up in urban areas and near urban centres. 
Sheep and goats rearing are widespread throughout the country. Unfortu¬ 
nately the industries for processing live-stock products have not grown up 
suflS.ciently. The limited experience we have in respect of live-stock indus¬ 
tries holds out great promise. Establishing large number of these industries 
spread all over the country would imdoubtedly be a great stimulus for 
stepping up production of live-stock. Our policy should, therefore, be to 
help enterpreneurs with financial and technical support and assistance to 
start these industries. 

Fish Processing Industries 

4.9.26 Canning fish, prawns, crabs, oysters and other sea foods, freez¬ 
ing and cold storage of fish, and manufacture of marine products like fish 
sausage, cooked and ready to eat foods, dehydrated fish products can be 
classified under this category. 

4.9.27 Large scale development of fisheries is envisaged under the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan. This would necessitate development of cold 
storages, processing and transportation under cold storage conditions. As 
an extension of these activities, marketing in cold storage conditions will 
be necessary. If this is developed, the cold storage machinery and equip¬ 
ment industry will also get a great fillip. 

Recommendation: 

1. Fishermen should be linked with fish processing industries 
which can supply angling equipment, marine fishing nets, boats and 
trawlers and other equipment on credit. 

2. Inland fisheries should also be developed. Fish processing 
industries should be well dispersed throughout the country to cater 
to different urban centres without too much of transportation; 
because transport of fish products under cold storage conditions is a 
very expensive process. 

3. As by-products of the fish processing industry, fish oil, fish 
meal, fish bone manufacture will become available. This should be 
developed properly, 

4. Government should not undertake commercial activities 
relating to catching of fish, processing, storage and transport. It 
riiould take a promotional role. 

Role of Government in vertical integratmn 

4.9.28 Govermnent should pay more attention to the production of 
‘inputs for inputs’. For example, special steel should be manufactured for 
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making farm machinery,, sulphur should be produced for manufacturing 
fertilisers, and basic chemicals should be manufactured for formulating 
pesticides. Government should encourage or set up on its own, the input 
industries supplying the raw material for the agricultural inputs industries. 
It must provide the foreign exchange necessary for setting up these indus¬ 
tries and for their maintenance imports, if any. Government should buUd 
up the infra-structure for the development of agriculture and agro-indus¬ 
tries by providing irrigation, rural, electrification, roads and transport facili¬ 
ties. 


4.9.29 Research, extension, credit, etc. should be taken care of by 
Government by suitable monetary and national policies. 

4.9.30 The administrative machinery proposed for the Agricultrual 
Development Department should play a vital role in protecting the interests 
of both farmers and consumers. The officers should play the role of impar¬ 
tial references to regulate the relationship between the parties cited above. 

4.9.31 By encouraging vertical integration of agriculture. Government, 
as stated above, will be relieved of much of its commercial and other 
functions which are now performed poorly. On the other hand. Govern¬ 
ment should pay more attention to build up an infra-structure conducive 
for the development of various agro and agro-processing industries and 
linking the farmers with these industries. 

Recommendatiom: 

1. Government should encourage or set up on its own the 
input industries supplying the raw materials for the agricultural in¬ 
put industries. 

2. It must provide foreign exchange necessary for setting up 
these industries and for their maintenance imports, if any. 

3. Government should attend to the development of agricul¬ 
ture and agro-industries through providing irrigation facilities, nural 
electrification, roads and transport. 

4. Department of Agricultural Development should play a 
vital role in protecting the interests of both the farmers and the 
consumers. OflBcers should play the role of impartial referees to 
regulate the relationship between these parties. 

Role of Agricultural Development Corporation 

4.9.32 Agricultural Development Corporation, which we have pro¬ 
posed, should play useful role in building up vertical integration of farmers 



with agro and agro-processing industries. This, it should perform by exten¬ 
ding financial support or guarantee to the industries not only for moderni¬ 
sing these industries and improving their efficiency, but also in helping these 
industries to extend credit and agricultural inputs to farmers. 

Recommendations: 

Agricultural Development Corporation should play a promi¬ 
nent promotional role in developing the vertical integration of agri¬ 
culture. 



CHAPTER V 


AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION—THE THE PATTERN 

5.1 ROLE OF FARMERS’ ORGANISATIONS IN STEPPING UP 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

5.1.1 Farmers constitute the backbone of the country. This is being 
repeatedly proclaimed for a long time now in our country. Unfortunately, 
the backbone has neither the strength to stand up against all odds nor a 
powerful voice enough to demand its rights and privileges. Yet, silently, 
and meakly farmers are going on with their profession, however much 
they may have been handicapped not only by nature, but more so by 
policies and programmes which have been pursued all these years. In 
fact, if any section of the society has not impressed the Government by 
excessive demands and threats, it is the farmers. Although this has been 
a blessing to the Government, it has unfortunately turned out to be a handi¬ 
cap to farmers who have not been able to get their due share of help, 
assistance and support from Government. 

5.1.2 Almost all other sections of the society have been able to organise 
themselves into forums and organisations through which they exert a good 
deal of influence and pressure on the Government and derive benefits. 
Labour organisations. Government Employees unions, workers unions, etc., 
are now in the forefront of news. They have been able to influence 
Government policies in the matters concerning their working conditions, 
emoluments and other benefits, to their advantage. While this is so, it is 
particularly glaring tha!t farmers who are engaged in the largest profession 
in the country, have not been able to organise themselves. With the result. 
Government policies have been, on the one hand, deprived of the benefit of 
farmers’ views and support, and on the other. Government has not been 
able to secure effective participation of farmers in its efforts to increase 
production. In fact, this may be attributed as one of the major reasons 
for lack of enthusiasm among farmers in regard to the production drives 
initiated by Government. While the Government administrative machinery 
is rapidly expanding mainly with a view to render assistance to farmers, its 
impact on educating, enthusing and serving farmers has been unfortunately 
poor. 

5.1.3 There have been enough number of farmers’ organisations work¬ 
ing at various levels in the country. Bharat Krishik .Samaj, National 
Tonnage Club, Young Farmers’ Association, etc. are a few leading among 
these that are existing in the country to-day. There is also a Parliamentary 
Forum of Farmers whose aim has been to reflect farmers’ problems and 
needs in the Parliament. Besides, a number of organisations at the State 
level have come up. Unfortunately, most of these organisations do not get 
sustenance from farmers in the villages. Consequently, these organisations 
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do not reflect adequately and powerfully the voice of the actual tiller of the 
soil. Moreover, many of these organisations depend on the Government for 
their financial resources. It is due to this they do not have complete free¬ 
dom and independence in expressing their views without fear or favour. It 
is indeed pathetic that a country of farmers does not have an effective 
farmers’ voice. 


5.1.4 With the beginning of the Five Year Plans, it was hoped that a 
strong cooperative sector would serve the purpose of reflecting the far¬ 
mers’ voice and also of serving their economic needs. The cooperatives, it 
was expected, would develop into farmers’ organisations capable of protec¬ 
ting the interests of farmers’ and exercising the influence at policy making 
levels. Unfortunately, the cooperative movement has come to be seized by 
professional cooperators whose interest in farming may be only secondary. 
Vested interests have taken the cooperatives away from the actual needs 
and problems of the majority of farmers. Farmers do not have even a voice 
in the working of the cooperatives. Even if farmers dominate the coopera¬ 
tives, it may not help them much since these institutions are very much 
under the spell of Government, being controlled and directed by innumera¬ 
ble directives and instructions. A look at the organisation of the Coopera¬ 
tive Departments in the State will convince anybody that instead of deve¬ 
loping the cooperation, we are developing in this country only the Coope¬ 
rative Departments. The result of this has been excessive oflficialisation of 
the cooperative movement and lack of people’s support and enthusiasm for 
this movement. It is, therefore, necessary that we have to think of organi¬ 
sations of farmers different from the cooperatives. 

5.1.5 Community Development movement started in 1952 was to 
initiate local organisations for community action. It was hoped that under 
the impact of Community Development cooperative movement would 
receive further stimulus. Later, the introduction of Panchayati Raj was 
hailed as a consumation of the process of organisation of local communi¬ 
ties for voluntary action, supported by Government. Both these move¬ 
ments have now belied our hopes. The experience of these two move¬ 
ments all these years has convinced us that unless there is a network of 
powerful farmers’ organisations, these movements, howsoever prolific they 
may be, would not be of help in stimulating farmers to increase their 
production. Under the auspices of Community Development and 
Panchayati Raj, a large number of conferences, seminars, sammelans, etc. 
have been organised and farmers have been attending these in larger num¬ 
bers. In spite of these efforts to involve farmers in planning and implemen¬ 
tation of programmes for increasing agricultural production, the majority of 
our farmers still remain to be enthused. This is mainly due to the fact that 
their basic problems are still largely ignored. They have not been able to 
get the production requisites readily, easily and it remunerative prices. 
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5.1.6 While this has been the state of affairs in this country, it is parti¬ 
cularly heartening to note that farmers’ organisations have been playing a 
notable role in increasing agricultural production in countries like,Japan, 
Taiwan and Korea. Cooperatives have become powerful institutions of 
farmers in Japan. They even undertake extension work by engaging quali¬ 
fied extension personnel, apart from undertaking issue of credit and selling 
agricultural inputs to farmers. The National Federation of Fanners in 
Japan has assumed such an important status that the Government has to 
negotiate with it in most matters concerning agricultural production includ¬ 
ing, for instance, fixation of purchase price of rice and the quantity of rice 
that Government can purchase. 

5.1.7 Tlie experience from other countries cited above as well as a few 
successful institutions in this country emphasise the fact that a true far¬ 
mers’ organisation must have its roots in the villages where agricultural 
operations are carried out. It should not depend on Government for its 
financial resources. On the other hand, it can become a powerful organi¬ 
sation by virtue of the functions entrusted to it and the service it can render 
to the farmers in their respective areas. Such an organisation will not be 
conflicting with the Panchayat or the Cooperative. Cooperatives are an 
organisation for economic activity for supplying the credit and inputs to 
farmers and to extend to them, the agricultural services including market¬ 
ing. Panchayat is a political body. Farmers’ organisations are primarily 
meant to safeguard the interest of farmers, to raise a powerful voice in all 
matters affecting their welfare and production, to represent problems, needs 
and views of farmers at the policy making levels, and to secure effective 
participation of farmers in activities leading to increased agricultural pro¬ 
duction. Farmers’ organisations should therefore be deliberately encoura¬ 
ged by Government. The practice of giving financial grants to farmers' 
organisations is a very unhealthy one and therefore should be discouraged. 
This is necessary to develop these organisations as truely farmers’ organi¬ 
sations enjoying the full confidence and support of farmers. Entrusting 
specific activities to these organisations would, on the other hand, help in 
strengthening these. The village level farmers’ organisation should be able 
to communicate to their organisations at the Block and higher levels. 

5.1.8 Merely village level farmers’ organisations will not be able to 
go very far in these objectives unless they have a hierarchy of their own 
organisations at higher levels directly linked to their lower level 
units. The next level would be the block level. The block 
level organisation .should be representatives of farmers’ organisations 
in the villages. Since the farmers’ interest and problems are varied, and 
since the nature of farming itself is different from crop to crop, area to 
area, and farmer to farmer, it would be advisable for the growth of speciali¬ 
sed farmers’ organisations in the block as branches of the main organisation. 
Sugarcane Growers’ Organisation, 'Vegetable Growers’ Organisation, 
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Poultry Farmers’ Organisation, Dairy Farmers’ Organisation, Bee Keepers’ 
Organisations, etc. are only a few of the many that can be encouraged. All 
these specialised organisations should be converged at the block level intw 
a block level farmers’ organisation. It should be the duty of the Block 
Level Agricultural Extension Officer to work closely with these organisa¬ 
tions and help them to meet, discuss and voice their views, their problems 
and needs not only in regard to their own requirements, but also regairding 
Government policies and programmes affecting agricultural production. 

5.1.9 At the District level, a Federal Organisation of farmers represen¬ 
ted by the delegates from the block level organisations should be encoura¬ 
ged. It should be the duty of the District Agricultural Development Officer 
to stimulate the growth of such an organisation at the District level. The 
President of this organisation should find a prominent place on the Distr'ct 
Council on Agricultural Development. The District Officer should fre¬ 
quently seek the help and assistance of this organisation in implementing 
the various programmes of agricultural production. The District organi¬ 
sations should also be utilised in constituting special local organisations 
for specific works, such as Soil Conservation, Plant Protection, Develop¬ 
ment of Irrigation Facilities, etc. If this organisation is prepared to under¬ 
take any specific project and execute the same through their block level or 
village level organisation, it should be possible for the Government to 
enter into an agreement with the District level organisation and provide 
them with the necessary funds and technical assistance to facilitate the 
same. There should not be any special privilege or protection to this 
organisation, and the nature of assistance given should be common to all 
agencies who may be undertaking such schemes or projects. 

5.1.10 The State Level and National Level organisations should have 
representations from their organisations at lower levels. There should not 
be any special financial assistance to these organisations. Just like the 
District level organisation, even the State and National level organisations 
of farmers can undertake specific projects after entering into an agreement 
with the Government. The farmers’ organisation should be represented 
through its President on the State Level Board for Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment. It should also find a place on the Board of Directors of the Agri¬ 
cultural Development Corporation. Whenever special Committee for 
reviewing the policies affecting agriculture, such as Price Policy, Cropping 
Pattern Policy, etc., is constituted, representation should be given promi¬ 
nently to these farmers’ organisations. The Planning Commission should 
be represented in its membership by the President of the National Farmers’ 
Organisation. This is because agriculture holds the key for economic 
growth in this country. In the formulation of the plan, it is necessary that 
both the experts and those with practical experience in farming should be 
actively involved. This will help in reconciling both theoretical and practi¬ 
cal points of view in regard to agricultural development. 
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Recommendations: 

1. Farmers’ Organisations should be deliberately encouraged 
from the village level upwards. Organisations at higher levels 
should be directly linked through lower level organisations. 

2. No special financial grants or subsidies should be given to 
these organisations. On the other hand, they should be entrusted 
with specific functions, such as, 

(i) approving the plan for agricultural production at their res¬ 
pective levels, 

(ii) discussing and expressing their views and suggestions on any 
major agricultural project affecting their interests, and 

(iii) enlisting their support for programmes, such as, soil conser¬ 
vation, sinking of irrigation wells, planned utilisation of irri¬ 
gation water for approved cropping programme, and plant 
protection service, etc. 

3. Farmers organisations should be represented on the policy 
making bodies at their respective levels. 

4. Farmers’ organisations should be free to undertake any 
specific project contributing to agricultural development and to 
obtain financial and technical assistance from Government on the 
same pattern which is available to any other organisation. 

5.2 ADMINISTRATION OF SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 

PROGRAMME 

5.2.1 It is said that annually about 6,000 million tons of soil is lost due 
to various types of erosion apart from damage to reservoirs and tanks. 
Soil erosion is taking a heavy toll of the fertility of our lands. Large 
extents of land have already deteriorated. It is estimated that about 90 
million hectares or about 1/4 of the country’s land resources are suffering 
from soil erosion of one kind or the other. The annual loss of nitrogen 
due to erosion alone, has been estimated to be 2.5 million tons, which is 
much more than the annual consumption of nitrogen in the form of fertili¬ 
sers. When the production capacity of nitrogenous fertilisers in the 
country is hardly one million tons and the demand for fertilisers is fast 
going up it needs no emphasis that prevention of the loss of nitrogen due 
to soil erosion should be given urgent attention. Soil and water conserva¬ 
tion, therefore, assumes urgency and importance in our policy for increa¬ 
sing agricultural production. 

5.2.2 Hardly 20 per cent of our land area is covered by forests while 
44 per cent is under cultivation. As against this, the land area under culti¬ 
vation in U.K, is 29 per cent, in USA 24.7 per cent, in Australia 21.1 per 
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cent, in Japan 14.1 per cent, and in Canada it is only 4 per cent. The 
pressure on land is so heavy, and the area under forests is so little that it is 
no wonder that our agricultural land is subjected to such severe erosion 
resulting in loss of vital plant nutrients. In terms of money it is estimated 
that floods alone cause a damage to the extent of nearly one thousand 
crores of rupees in India. Besides, silting up and sedimentation of land is 
estimated to be going at a rate faster than allowed for in the natural course. 
This has been reducing the life of the storage dams which have been cons¬ 
tructed at huge cost. There has also been increase in the area of water¬ 
logged, marshy and saline lands. This has been due to the flow of excess 
water during monsoon rains and through the canal system of irrigation 
deprived of suitable drainage facilities. Nearly 5 million hectares of crop¬ 
ped area^ is said, to be suffering with the problems of salt development and 
sub soil water raising. Erosion has also been accentuated by uncontrolled 
grazing of land. Subjecting unproductive land having more than permissi¬ 
ble gradients to cidtivation has also done damage to the soil. The problem 
of ravines and scouring of the banks of rivers has been causing great con¬ 
cern to the country. This has been particularly so in respect of rivers like 
Yamuna. In addition to eroding the river banks the neighbouring agricul¬ 
tural lands are also being eaten up. It is estimated that about 3 million 
hectares are badly hit by ravine in the country. 

5.2.3 It is evident, therefore, that soil (and water) erosion has been 
causing a great deal of damage in the country and this has been one of the 
major factors impeding our efforts to raise agricultural productivity in 
India. Therefore, it is in the fitness of things that highest priority should 
be given to conserve soil which is the basic ingredient in agricultural pro¬ 
duction. We cannot afford to neglect this or assign low priority to this 
aspect. 

Performance so far 

5.2.4 Although the problem of soil erosion has been recognised in 
India for quite some time, it is only during the last 20 years that concerted 
efforts are being made in this direction. The performance in this 
field during the last three Plans and the programme proposed to be taken 
up during the Fourth Plan period appear as annexure X-E. It can be seen 
that both the performance during the last three Plans and the targets fixed 
for the Fourth Plan are meagre indeed compared to the magnitude of the 
problem. At this rate it may take another 20 to 25 years before the entire 
country is covered with intensive and comprehensive measures to conserve 
soil and water. This we cannot afford to wait. 

5.2.5 The reasons for the shortfall in soil and water conservation 
measures have been many. A number of Committees, both from within 
the country and outside, have gone into this aspect and have made elaborate 
recommendations to expedite soil and water conservation and to device 
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suitable administrative and technical machinery to implement the pro¬ 
gramme. All these aspects have been covered in detail in the “Report of 
the Working Group for the formulation of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
proposals on soil conservation”. 

5.2.6 The evaluation studies so far conducted in respect of the adminis¬ 
tration of soil and water conservation programmes in the country, the 
report of the assessment teams, the analysis by the working group referred 
to above, and our own experiences in this regard have revealed the follow¬ 
ing deficiencies and defects. 

5.2.7 The coverage of the cropped area with the various soil and water 
conservation measures has been insignificant compared to the magnitude of 
problem existing. The problem area needing erosion control measures for 
conservation of soil and water is estimated to be about 200 million acres. 
In the long run, however, soil and water conservation measures in varying 
degree will be needed on every acre of land put under crops, pasture or 
forest. The following table reveals the progress achieved up to the end of 
the Third Five Year Plan in respect of the various measures in soil and 
water conservation and the tentative proposal to cover the entire area of 
200 million by 1986. 

Table 38 

Progress achieved in soil and water conservation measures during the three Plans 
and the tentative proposals for covering the remaining area 


Plan 

Target 

Percentage 
of the total 
target 

Progressive 

total 

Estimated 

financial 

requirements 


Million acres 


Million acres 

Rupees 

crores 

First Plan 1951—56 

0.7* 

0.35 

0 .7 

1.6t 

Second Plan 1956- 61 

2.91* 

1.45 

3.61 

20. Ot 

Third Plan 1961—66 

10.10* 

5.05 

13.7 

67.Ot 

Fourth Plan 1966—71 

20.0 

10.00 

33.7 

136.0 

Fifth Plan 1971—76 

40.0 

20.00 

73.7 

360.0 

Sixth Plan 1976—81 

60.0 

30.00 

133.7 

540.0 

Seventh Plan 1981—86 

66.3 

33.15 

200.0 

617.0 


*Actual achievements. 
fFunds already utilized. 

Source : Note from the Joint Commissioner (Soil Conservation), Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation. 
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It can be seen from the above table that even as proposed by the Ministry 
it may take atleast 20 years to cover the 200 million acres with scil and 
water conservation measures. This may even be prolonged further due to 
administrative and other bottlenecks. As regards financial allocations we 
have hardly spent Rs. 88.6 crores so far as against an estimated requirement 
of nearly Rs. 1,700 crores for covering the total target. We cannot afford 
to wait this long in view of urgency of the situation and the need to protect 
our precious land. The financial resources should be allocated to this work 
on a preferential basis by postponing for the time being, the less urgent 
and unproductive projects. 

5.2.8 Even in regard to soil conservation in the water sheds of river 
valley projects the progress has been very slow- 

Table 39 

Progress of soil conservation measures in river valley projects 



Plan 

Area covered 
Lakh acres 

Funds utilized 
Rupees crores 

Remarks 

It 

Plan 

1.09 

0.98 

Spent under State 
Plan Schemes funds 

III 

Plan 

7.60 

10.8 

utilized as centrally 
sponsored scheme. 

IV 

Plan 

12. 0 

19.0 


Future needs 

570. 0 

1140.0 



Source : Note rrom the Joint Commissioner (Soil Conservation), Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development & Cooperation. 


The total water shed area to be covered with soil conservation measures is 
estimated at 59 million acres of which only a less than a million acres 
have been covered up to the end of the Third Plan period. It is evident, 
therefore, that the magnitude of the problem demands urgent attention and 
priority considerations. 

Recommendation: 

Soil and water conservation should be given the foremost place 
in the priority for increasing agricultural production. It is not 
enough just to have year by year programme or five year plan tar¬ 
gets. In view of its importance a comprehensive plan for soil and 
water conservation should be drawn up and implemented within 
period of 10 to 15 years at the most, and the financial resources 
mobilized and allocated. 

5.2.9 A comprehensive soil survey is basic to soil and water conserva¬ 
tion measures. Unfortunately, we have been able to cover only 7 million 
acres so far with soil survey. Of this, about 3 million acres are in the 
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catchment area of the 6 river basins in the country and a little more than 4 
million acres is in the non-catchment area. Moreover, thp soil conservation 
has not been standardised throughout the country, and each agency uses 
its own method to suit its own purpose with the result there has been dupli¬ 
cation of efforts and wastage of resources. The following table gives an 
idea of the progress achieved in soil survey in the country. The number 
of field units proposed for conducting soil surveys is not adequate to cover 
the entire country within 10 to 15 years at the most. 

Table 40 


Progress in regard to Soil and Land Use Survey 



Physical targets 

-A_^ 

million acres 

Target Achievement 

Utilization 
of funds 


Rupees crores 

Committed Plan 

expendi- expendi¬ 
ture ture 

Second Plan 1956—61 

12.5 13.9 


0.42 

Third Plan 1961—66 

15.0 10.97 

0.63 

0.29 


Source : Note from the Joint Commissioner, (Soil Conservation), Department of Agri 
culture. Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development & Cooperation. 


5.2.10 Soil surveys in the catchment areas of the major river basins 
are being currently undertaken by the Central Land and Water Use Survey 
Organisation which was so far under the administrative control of the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture., now transferred to the administrative 
control of the I.A.R.I. This organisation is also conducting surveys and 
soil correlation work throughout the country. For this purposes this 
organisation has regional stations staffed with a number of officers and 
field parties. The staffing pattern of the Central Land and Water Use 
Survey Organisation is furnished in Annexure III-G. 

5.2.11 Conducting soil surveys'is clearly the function of the States con¬ 
cerned. The Central Organisation should concern itself in evolving and 
prescribing the standard pattern for conducting soil surveys, and not in 
actually conducting the soil surveys through-out the country. In respect of 
the river basins extending beyond one State this job should be left to a 
special Board to be constituted for this purpose. Checks may have to be 
introduced to see that States conduct the soil surveys according to the 
standard pattern. 

Recommendations: 

1 . Soil surveys should be standardised. The present practice of 
the different agencies conducting soil surveys in accordance with 
their own methods should be discontinued. 
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2. The Centre should evolve and prescribe the standard pattern 
for conducting surveys and should not itself conduct soil surveys 
throughout the country. 

3. In respect of river basins extending beyond a State a special 
Board should be constituted for conducting the soil surveys. 

4. To ensure that soil surveys are according to the standards 
prescribed by the Centre, a small technical review committee should 
be constituted at the Centre which should review the soil surveys 
work undertaken in the States. 

5.2.12 Soil and water conservation programmes arc being taken up on 
an adhoc basis. Only contour bunding and to some extent gully plugging 
and ravine reclamation have been taken up in any worthwhile measure. 
Afforestation is also being promoted although without relevance to a com¬ 
prehensive plan for the river basins or water-sheds. Soil conservation in 
its most modern concept, including all aspects of improving the productivity 
of land has not yet been taken up in the country, with the result the benefit 
from these measures have been very limited. Various Committees who 
have studied the water and soil conservation measures in the country have 
emphasised the urgent need to take up soil and water conservation measures 
on water-shed basis or taking the entire river basin as a unit. These 
measures include: 

a. Contour bunding. 

b. Terracing. 

c. Strip cropping. 

d. Afforestation. 

e. Development of pasture and grass strips. 

f. Conservation of irrigation. 

g. Improving the water infilteration capacity of the soil. 

h. Gully plugging, reclaiming the ravines and protecting the table 
land. 

i. Reclaiming water-logged and saline and alkaline lands. 

j. Protecting and preventing scouring of bank of rivers and streams. 

k. Flood control. 

l. Prevention of sedimentation of tanks and reservoirs. 

m. Controlled grazing. 

n. Dry farming measures and moisture conservation. 

Any worthwhile programme of soil and water conservation should include 
all these aspects and should be preceded by a comprehensive standardised soil 
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survey and should be taken up in the entire water-shed or river basin as a 
unit. This has not been done so far with the result the resources spent and 
the energy put in have not brought in commensurate results. 

5.2.13 Presently the various measures for soil and water conservation 
are being implemented as separate schemes. Achievements of targets, both 
physical and financial, is more important for the administration than conser¬ 
ving soil and water through comprehensive measures. The very fact that 
the progress of the various schemes is recorded separately in physical and 
financial terms instead of giving the complete river basins or water-sheds 
covered by comprehensive measures is a proof of this. 

Recommendations; 

Soil and water conservation should be taken up in a compre¬ 
hensive way including all the measures recommended, and taking a 
river basin or a water-shed as a unit. The present policy of taking 
up the several measures as separate schemes should be discontinued 
as it amounts to wastage of resources without bringing commensurate 
results. 

5.2.14 Presently, a number of agencies are implementing soil and 
water conservation programmes. The Departments of Agriculture, Forest, 
Irrigation and Public Works are involved at the State level. At the national 
level there are the Ministry of Food and Agriculture with its own divisions 
of Soil Conservation and Forestry, Ministry of Irrigation and Power, Cen¬ 
tral Water and Power Commission, Geological Survey of India, Depart¬ 
ment of Mines and Metals etc. Even the funds for soil and water conserva¬ 
tion programme come from different sources such as Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, Rural Man-power Projects. Scarcity Relief Works, Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans sanctioned by the Land Development Banks etc. There is no 
comprehensive or coordinated approach to soil and water conservation 
measures. 

5.2.15 The Administrative Organisation in the States is also different 
from State to State. In Kerala, for instance, there is a separate department 
for soil and water conservation independent of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. In other States it is a separate wing altogether in the Department of 
Agriculture, and this wing has its own heirarchy of officers down to the 
village level. Besides, there are separate wings in the Departments of 
Forestry and Public Works for administering soil and water conservation 
programmes as a part of their Department plans. In the Department of 
Agriculture there is a Chief Soil Conservation Officer at the State level and 
there are Divisional Conservation Officers at the Divisional level. Assistant 
Soil Conservation Officers for prescribed areas, supported by non-gazetted 
Technical Assistants for each catchment area or project. There is no co¬ 
ordination at present between the soil conservation staff of the Department 
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of Agriculture and those working in the Departments of Forests and Iniga- 
tion and Public Works. The only coordination at the State level appears 
to be through the Soil Conservation Board which have been set up in many 
States after due enactments; but even the Boards do not achieve the purposes 
of bringing about coordination except giving broad approval of the pro¬ 
grammes of each Departmment. 

5.2.16 At the Central level the Division of soil and water conservation 
in the Ministry or Food and Agriculture is the concerned body. This, as 
explained earlier, is in addition to the organisations working in the other 
Ministries. The set up of the Soil and Water Conservation Division of the 
Ministry of FACD&C is given in Annexure III-F. This Division is admini¬ 
stering 9 Field Research and Training Centres located in the States. The 
Centre should not be concerned with administering these field stations in 
the States as this is the responsibility of the States concerned. The Agri¬ 
cultural Universities should be the appropriate agencies for handling these. 
Besides this organisation in the Ministry', the Land and Water Survey 
Organisation now under the administrative control of the lARI has been 
responsible for conducting soil surveys and correlating these. ^We have 
stated above that these functions belong to the States and hence should 
not be continued to be performed by the Central Organisation. 

Recommendations: 

1. The soil and water conservation administration in the States 
presently split up into separate Departments, should be integrated 
and brought under the direct control of the Department of Agricul¬ 
tural Development which we have proposed. The Chief Soil Conser¬ 
vation Officer should function as a State level subject matter specialist 
working in the Division of Agricultural Supplies and Services. 
At the District level and below all the officers engaged in soil and 
water conservation work should be directly under the administrative 
and technical control of the District Agricultural Development Officer. 
The Chief Soil Conservation Officer should maintain close liaison 
with the appropriate Divisions of the Agricultural University. 

2. The Division of Soil and Water Conservation in the Ministry 
of Agriculture should be reorganised. All research work should be 
handed over to the fARI at the national level and to the Agricultural 
Universities in the States. The nine Research-cum-Training stations 
should be handed over to the concerned States for being adminis¬ 
tered by the Agricultural Universities. The Soil and Water conser¬ 
vation Expert at the All-India level should be a highly competent 
person working under the Division of Agricultural Production in 
the Ministry of Agricultural Development, we have proposed; He 
should be assisted by only a minimum number of specialists to 
attend to international obligations and assistance, national problems, 
coordination among the States, etc. 
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3. The Soil Science Division of the I.A.R.I. should be reorga¬ 
nised and strengthened, and should be developed as a Soil Science 
Institute. This should be done by merging the present Division of 
Soil Science in the I.A.R.I. with the Division of Soil and Land Use 
Survey. 

5.2.17 The administration of soil and water conservation programmes 
leaves much to be desired at present. The project is planned estimates pre¬ 
pared and programmes implemented by the technical personnel of the Soil 
Conservation Section of the Departments of Agriculture in the States, The 
entire finance is handled by these personnel. In essence the implementa¬ 
tion aspect today consists of putting up contour bunds or graded bunds on 
the farmers’ fields either with the consent of the farmers, or whenever 
consent is not forthcoming, by recoursing to the provisions of the Act in 
force. The work is executed by employing local labour, including the 
owners of the land wherever they are forthcoming, and payment of wages 
is being done at the scheduled rates. The entire cost on the putting up 
of bunds minus 25% is treated as long term loans to farmers to be re¬ 
covered in annual instalments. In actual practice the 25 % subsidy is set 
off against the administrative cost for implementing these programmes. 
Due to recent droughts and problems of landless agricultural labourers, the 
funds of scarcity relief programme and the rural manpower projects are 
also being utilised to an increasing extent towards these soil conservation 
measures. 

5.2.18 It is not advisable that the Agricultural Department technical 
personnel should be engaged in handling funds, accounting for labourers, etc. 
This has come in the way of giving due attention to technical aspects of 
soil and water conservation programmes including giving advice to farmers. 
Although the prevailing legislative measures in the States provide for 
district committees also, these committees do not appear to be of much 
help in mobilising the local interest and resources for taking up soil and 
water conseiwation measures on any worthwhile basis. Unless local 
interests and efforts are forthcoming, our experience has shown that these pro¬ 
jects will end up only as Government projects planned and implemented for 
spending the allotted money and recording the paper progress. 

5.2.19 The availability or finance for soil and wafer conservation 
measure has been a major bottleneck in achieving expeditious progress. 
Firstly, the allocations in the Five Year Plans for this purpose have 
been very meagre compared to the needs and urgencies. Secondly even 
the funds allotted are not being released due to insufficiency of funds in 
the States. There have been cases where the allocations for soil and water 
conservation programmes have been diverted to other projects and pro¬ 
grammes. Tables 38 and 39 give an idea of the funds so far utilized and 
the estimate of financial resources required in future. 
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5.2.20 It is only recently that land development banks and Agricul¬ 
tural Refinance Corporation have come forward to finance land develop¬ 
ment projects including soil and water conservation programmes. The 
progress in this direction is not yet satisfactory. This may be due to the 
fact that projects have not been crystalised properly and put up to these 
agencies. Probably it is due to this that commercial banks have not been 
coming forward in financing these projects. Therefore, it is urgent that all 
the financing agencies must be attracted for lending money for these most 
important programmes. Government funds alone would not be adequate 
to cover the entire cropped area in the country in the quickest possible 
time with effective soil conservation measme. 


Recommendations: 

1. The Agricultural Department should not administer the non¬ 
technical aspects of soil and water conservation. It should confine 
to the preparation of plans and estimates, supervising the implementa¬ 
tion of the projects and giving technical guidance to the implemen¬ 
ting agencies and farmers. 

2. The actual work of implementing the soil and water conser¬ 
vation measures as per blue-prints prepared by the Agricultural 
Development Department should be left to commercial agencies 
taking up this work. 

3. The financial resources made available to the programmes of 
soil and water conservation should be increased. Facilities should 
be created for attracting advances for this purpose from commercial 
banks and other financial agencies. This will be facilitated if the 
projects are properly prepared and put up by the Agricultural 
Development Department. 

5.2.21 The legislative measures for soil and water conservation pro¬ 
grammes have been taken up in many States and steps are already ahead 
in this direction in the remaining States. A model Bill covering all aspects 
of soil and water conservation has been prepared by the Central Govern¬ 
ment and circulated to all the State Governments. The exis¬ 
ting legislation provides for State Boards and Districts Boards 
or Committees specifically for administering the soil and water conservation 
programmes and for exercising authority over certain provisions of the Act. 
It is ascertained that these measures have not been implemented with the 
vigour it calls for. It appears that these legislative measures have been 
more a formality than to be observed in spirit. This may be due to the 
fact that the seriousness of the situation caused by extensive soil and water 
erosion has not been realised adequately by the public as well as by the 
policy makers. 
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5.2.22 Experience from other countries support our view that the most 
effective course of action would be to involve the local organisations of 
farmers in this task. This should be in addition to the District Committees 
constituted in pursuance of the provisions of the Act. These organisations 
may be for a particular catchment area or river basin or water-shed. Soil 
conservation districts have been constituted in some countries for mobilising 
local support for these programmes. Wherever fanners organisations are 
working satisfactorily these have also been used. 

Reconunendations: 

1. The existing legislative measures should be reviewed with a 
view to simplify procedures and to provide for a definite role to the 
local farmers’ organisation. 

2. Local farmers’ organisations should be actively involved in 
implementing soil and water conservation programmes. 

3. The remaining States also should introduce the legislative 
measures on the basis of the model bill circulated by the Centre. 

5.2.23 Research in regard to the various aspects of soil and water 
conservation has not been progressing with the required speed. A review 
of the various research programmes iri soil and water conservation appears 
as Annexure X-F. It is particularly weak in regard to soil and water con¬ 
servation measures in rainfed areas as well as in water-logged areas. Nearly 
12 million acres are reported to be presently water-logged or marshy or 
have developed salinity. Reclamation of this land is urgent. The five 
year plan schemes for reclaiming saline and alkaline lands have not been 
implemented properly due to want of funds. Instead of Government agen¬ 
cy attending to this it would be far better if a commercial organisation like 
the Agricultural Development Corporation is entrusted with this task. 

Recommendation: 

Research agencies at the State and national level should be 
equipped with adequate financial resources and competent staff 
to concentrate more on soil and water conservation measures in 
rainfed and water-logged areas. 

5.3 ORGANISATION FOR LIVE-STOCK DEVELOPMENT 
State of Live-Stock Development in the Country 

5.3.1 Live-stock development has not received its due attention all 
these years. That this has been so in spite of the fact that live-stock 
population is nearly 350 million in this country, that 67 . 5 % of the popula¬ 
tion are non-vegetarians, that the production of cereals is far above of the 
demand, that the supply of nutrient food is far below the desired levels, 
does not speak well of our policies in regard to live-stock development or 
of our understanding of the realities of the situation in the country. In 
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spite of the largest cattle population in the world, our per capita availability 
of milk is only a little more than 3 oz. Instead or being suppliers of food, 
our cattle have been a source of drain on the meagre food supplies in the 
country. What should have been a source of wealth and food has become 
a liability. We do not have a rational food policy, neither a feed grain 
policy. Groundnut oilcake, a precious cattle feed, is being exported thus 
enriching cattle and live-stock in other countries, while our own live-stock 
are starving. The dairy plants which we have established have a total 
milk handling capacity of 21.2 lakh litres per day, but the actual handling 
is just about 11 lakh litres per day due to non-availability of milk. This is, 
no doubt, due to inefficiency of the dairy milk projects which are running 
under heavy losses in the country. But the hard fact is that the milk pro¬ 
duction itself is very low. Consequently, the cost of production of milk is 
high. In order to keep the dairy plants going milk powder has to be 
imported. A table showing the quantity of milk powder and other milk 
products imported and the value of imports appears in Annexure XI-F. 
This is a drain on our meagre foreign exchange resources. 

5.3.2 Cow in India has become more a sentimental problem than an 
economic problem. Cattle and other live-stock are competing with human 
beings for the limited food supplies. 28.6% milch cows yield less than 
1/2 lb. of milk per day, while 94.3% yield less than 2 lbs. per day. This 
is far below the average production in many other countries. A large 
oumber of uneconomic cattle are consuming more than they are producing. 
Besides, our policy in regard to the development of pasture lands has 
been very unrealistic, and the area under pasture has diminished. It is said 
that by proper feeding alone the milk yield can be increased by 50 to 100% 
If, together with this, upgrading the quality of breeds is taken up more 
intensively, the increase can be much more. 

Organisation for Live-stock Development 

5.3.3 The organisation for live-stock development has been ‘veterinary’ 
dominated and ‘disease control’ oriented. The successful execution of many 
of the live-stock projects has been handicapped due to want of qualified 
Animal Husbandry personnel. Even today many of the Animal Husbandry 
projects are being executed by veterinarians and not by men who have good 
grounding in agricultural and animal husbandry aspects. This has been 
due to the fact that training in veterinary colleges has not been adequate 
in Animal Husbandry subjects. The Agricultural Colleges did not give, 
so far, much attention to the Animal Husbandry aspects. Hence both the 
agricultural and veterinary graduates are handicapped in dealing with 
Animal Husbandry problems. It is only recently with the starting of Agri¬ 
cultural Universities in some States, this defect is being remedied. It is 
high time that a general policy is accepted and followed to integrate Animal 
Husbandry with Agriculture not only in the Colleges, but also in the actual 
implementation of the projects on the field. 
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Organisation in the States 

5.3.4 The organisation for live-stock development in the States is the 
Department of Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Services. The word 
‘Animal Husbandry’ has been more a formality. Provision of timely veteri¬ 
nary aid and control of contageous and epidemic diseases have been the 
main functions of the Department so far. The District Veterinary and 
Animal Husbandry Officers have also been veterinarians. At the block 
level. Veterinary Assistant Surgeons have been appointed to work as Exten¬ 
sion Officers in Community Development Blocks. It is only during the last 
few years, with the starting of a number of schemes in Animal Husbandry, 
staff are appointed at the State level. The set up of the Department of 
Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Services in one State is given in Anne- 
xure Vll-A. The set up in other States is more or less the same with a 
few variations. 

Organisation in Government of India 

5.3.5 At the Government of India level, the organisation for live¬ 
stock development consists of a Production Wing in the Department of 
Agriculture of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture with an Additional 
Secretary in charge. There is an Animal Husbandry Commissioner under 
whom several Joint, Deputy and Assistant Commissioners for various as¬ 
pects of live-stock development are functioning. A chart detailing the set up 
at the Government of India level is enclosed as Annexure III-H. 

Animal Husbandry Research 

5.3.6 On the research side, the Veterinary Research Institute at Izat- 
nagar and the Indian Dairy Research Institute at Karnal with their sub¬ 
stations in different places are working directly under the I.C.A.R. In the 
States, Animal Husbandry Research is still being handled by the Depart¬ 
ment of Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Services even where the Agri¬ 
cultural Universities have been started. There does not seem to be a 
consistent policy being followed in regard to this. A number of live-stock 
farms are being run both by the Central Government directly and by the 
State Governments, thus resulting in duplication and overlapping. There 
appears to be no clear distinction between research farms and production 
farms. 

Associations and Organisations 

5.3.7 Apart from the Government organisations explained above, there 
have been a number of semi-official and non-official Associations, organi¬ 
sations and councils working at the All-India and State levels. Most of 
these receive grants from Governments—Central Council of Gosamvardhan, 
Sheep Breeders’ Associations, Poultry. Farmers’ Organisations, Cattle 
Breeders’ Associations, Fishermen’s Associations, etc. are examples. 
Although the main object of these has been promotional,-some of these like 
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the Central Council of Gosamvardhan are entrusted with schemes of Animal 
Husbandry development. Salvage of superior cows from big cities, running 
of Goshalas, control and care of wild cattle, are among the most important 
of these. We cannot understand why schemes which should normally be the 
concern of Government agencies and the live-stock industry should be 
entrusted to an association whose primary objective is promotional. It has 
added another parallel agency to the Government of India level. With the 
functioning of the Central Council of Gosamvardhan, the responsibility of 
the Government of India has not diminished a bit. On the other hand, it 
has its own sections in the Animal Husbandry Division to deal with these 
schemes. Therefore, it is necessary to rationalise these: otherwise it would 
be only a proliferation and perpetuation of the administrative machinery in 
different forms. 

Schemes for Live-stock Development 

5.3.8 Live-stock development is being taken up through several 
schemes. The Central and 'State Plan Schemes duplicate and overlap in 
many cases. Moreover, these schemes are formulated and implemented 
almost independently of each other ignoring the requirements of either the 
area or the overall development needs of live-stock. It has no general 
bearing on the general agricultural development of an area. These schemes 
follow a staffing pattern which is independent of either the normal staffing 
pattern ^of the Department of Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Services 
or the general staffing pattern for agricultural development. Thus, there 
has been a good deal of duplication and wastage of resources including the 
technical man-power resources. Besides various conflicts arise between 
the staff members working in the schemes and the regular departments. In 
between, the potentialities of the area as well as the requirements of live¬ 
stock development as a commercial enterprise are largely ignored. A note 
on the several schemes for live-stock development proposed to be incorpo¬ 
rated in the IV Five Year Plan appears as Annexure IX-B. 

5.3.9 For instance, the intensive cattle development scheme and the 
Key Village Scheme are, more or less the same excepting for the area 
covered, the resources allocated and the staffing pattern. The very idea of 
having two sets of schemes is enough to proliferate the Government agency 
without commensurate results. Intensive cattle development schemes 
(Annexure IX-C) provide for a number of subsidies to farmers for develop¬ 
ing fodder resources through supply of seeds, supply of fertilizers, issue of 
loans and subsidies for irrigation and pump-sets and for silo pits and chaff 
cutters, etc. These are functions of _the normal agency for agricultural 
development in an area and the special staff in the project are neither 
qualified to administer these nor should they be burdened with these non¬ 
technical functions. Moreover, the administration of grants and subsidies 
introduces unnecessary procedural difficulties in promoting the develop¬ 
ment of live-stock industry as an economic enterprise. We have all along 
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emphasised in this report that agricultural enterprises should be encouraged 
as commercial enterprises. It is only then that productivity can be increased. 
No useful purpose will be served by any number of agencies when econo¬ 
mic motivation is weak. Therefore, we are against these various Central 
and State Schemes being implemented in the present form. 

Recommendations: 

1. The organisation of live-stock development should be inte¬ 
grated with the organisation for Agricultural Development at all 
levels. This would imply separation of Animal Husbandry aspect 
from Veterinary Department and integrating the former with the 
Department of Agricultural Development which we have proposed. 
The District Agricultural Development Officer should be in over all 
charge of the live-stock development activities in his district. The 
concerned Animal Husbandry Officer should be under the District 
Agricultural Development Officer. The Veterinary Officer should be 
working with the Deputy District Agricultural Development Officer 
(Credit, Inputs, Marketing and Services). 

2. At the All-India level the Animal Husbandry Division in the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture should be abolished by transferr¬ 
ing all the research schemes to the I.C.A.R. at the national level 
and the Agricultural Universities in the States; and after handing 
over most of its functions to the States as recommended by us. High 
level experts in Animal Husbandry should be attached to the Pro¬ 
duction Division of the Ministry of Agricultural Development pro¬ 
posed by us. They should deal with the international aspects and 
national problems concerning live-stock development, coordinating 
live-stock development programmes all over the country, etc. 

3. All research schemes in Animal Husbandry and Fisheries at 
the Centre as well as in the States should be transferred to the 
I.C.A.R. and the Agricultural Universities respectively. The new 
institutions proposed such as Poultry Science Institute etc. should 
be integrated with the corresponding divisions of the national insti¬ 
tutes after suitable modifications and changes in the existing set up. 

4. The schematic approach to live-stock development should 
be done away with immediately. There is no justification for having 
Central plan schemes and State plan schemes concurrently all over 
the country. The Centre should confine itself only to the national 
institutes and problems of international and national importance 
while all the remaining aspects should be transferred to the States. 
The funds proposed for the various schemes in the Fourth Five Year 
Plan which amount to nearly Rs. 166 crores should be transferred 
to the Slates and to the I.C.A.R. Contributing to the capital of the 
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Agricultural Development Corporations in the States, would go a 
long way in helping these Corporations to stimulate the develop¬ 
ment of live-stock industries. 

5. The schemes which are being run by semi and non-govern¬ 
ment organisations, associations and councils should be dealt with 
directly by Government. The financial assistance and grants now 
being given to the Central Council of Gosamvardhan, Animal Wel¬ 
fare Boards etc. for implementing some of the schemes on behalf of 
the Government of India should be immediately withdrawn. These 
organisations should take up the promotional role in live-stock indus- 
stries. 

6. There should be a definite food grain policy in the country. 
Export of cattle feed, in whatever form it may be, should be banned 
immediately. Encouragement should be given to production of live¬ 
stock feed by providing suitable incentives to the concerned indus¬ 
tries. 

Live-Stock Industry 

5.3.10 With the starting of dairy industry in several places and more 
recently of the poultry farms on commercial lines, a great fillip has been 
given to the development of live-stock industries. There are presently more 
than 95 dairy plants of varying capacities in the country. The Kaira 
District Milk Producers’ Union is an outstanding example of the contribu¬ 
tion the dairy industry can make to increase the production of milk and also 
to bring prosperity to farmers in the area. Although this is a very good 
trend indeed, it is rather unfortunate that most of the other dairy plants 
are running under loss (for details please see chapter on Agro-processing 
industries). It is incumbent that these projects run on commercial lines 
for profit, and that most of the profits should be ploughed back to farmers 
who are the suppliers of milk. It is only then that the industry can develop 
and farmer can profit and prosper. It is the same thing with the poultry 
industry also. It has, no doubt, encouraged a large number of private 
poultry farmers into the field. One of the serious bottlenecks in this has 
been the lack of efficient marketing system. Want of adequate cold storage 
facilities, particularly in rural areas, has been a major handicap for the 
further development of this industry. The progress in respect of bacon 
and ham factories has been very slow. Although piggery development is 
catching up, it can be speeded up if these industries are established in large 
number. Learning from the experience so far gained, in these live-stock 
industries, there is no doubt whatsoever that a rapid stride in live-stock 
development can be achieved by establishing large number of these indus¬ 
tries all over the country, particularly in rural areas, and providing them 
with the necessary incentives and facilities. 

32—2 ARCND/67 
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Recommendation: 

In view of the vast potentialities available for developing live¬ 
stock industry and its importance in stimulating the production of 
live-stock products, we urge that top-most priority should be given 
to encourage these industries. There should not be any preferential 
treatment to public sector or cooperative sector in starting these 
industries as long as the industries are run on commercial lines and 
farmers stand to benefit. The Agricultural Development Corpora¬ 
tion should pay a major role in promoting the growth of live-stock 
industry in the States. 

Fishery Development 

5.3.11 It has been estimated that the country can produce nearly 10 
million tons of fish annually. Against this the present production in 
recent years has been 8 to 13 lakh tons per year. Although fishery develop¬ 
ment is included under the Ministry of Food and Agriculture in the 
Government of India, this is being administered by a separate department 
in most of the States. By being a separate department, it has its own 
hierarchy of officers upto the District level. There are Special Fisheries 
Officers for fishery projects. Fishery development programmes are not 
being coordinated with other agricultural development programmes. This 
lack of coordination has resulted in a number of different categories of 
officers approaching the villagers. There are several fishery extension 
blocks selected for intensive work. Fishermen’s cooperatives are also being 
started to provide special facilities, such as loans, and supply of equipments 
etc., to fishermen. A number of subsidies are presently being administered 
to intensify fish production programme. Although fishery development 
can be rapidly promoted by treating it as an industry, implementation of 
the programmes by Government agencies has been responsible for the pro¬ 
liferation of the administrative agency without inc^6asing the production to 
any appreciable extent. Government should confine to research and exten¬ 
sion in regard to fishery development. All other aspects such as processing, 
transporting, storage, marketing etc. should be left to industries and com¬ 
mercial agencies. The Government organisation for fishery development 
should be very much reduced. 

5.3.12 The Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development 
& Cooperation has a fishery wing having a number of extension units 
throughout the country. The main objective of these extension units is to 
carry out extension activities concerning fisheries development and to 
organise various types of training programmes to fishermen and Fishery 
Extension Officers. This is definitely a function of the State and the Central 
agency should, therefore, not be concerned with this work. The Central 
Agency would do well to confine to high level research which should be 
the responsibility of the I.C.A.R. 
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5.3.13 In regard to marine fishery development, the basic essential 
requirements are fishing harbours, refrigerated transport, modernising 
fishing boats and improvement in the processing industry. For inland and 
estuarine development, reclamation of waste" land for fish farming, and 
greater development of the techniques of fish culture need more attention. 
There is a Fishery Development Corporation functioning at the all-India 
level at Calcutta, and having its jurisdiction all over the country. We are 
against any national level corporation for undertaking agricultural pro¬ 
duction programmes. The State level Agricultural Development Corpora¬ 
tion, which we have proposed, should be concerned with this. 

Reconunendations: 

1. There is no necessity for the all-India Fishery Development 
Corporation. At best it can continue as a Corporation for handling 
and processing fish; but it should be run on commercial lines and 
Government should not subsidise this. It can avail of financial faci¬ 
lities from the banking agencies. 

2. The Agricultural Development Corporation should promote 
the growth of fishery industry. 

3. Instead of handling fishery development programmes in a 
haphazard manner, we should allow fishery industry to gain momen¬ 
tum by providing it with suitable incentives. There is great scope 
for private enterprise in regard to production, transporting and Mar¬ 
keting of fish and fish products. This should be promoted. The 
Government organisation for fishery development should be reduced. 

4. The fishery extension work being carried' out by the Govern¬ 
ment of India agency should be handed over to the States imme¬ 
diately. 

5.4 AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA— 

THE PATTERN 

Growth of Agricnltural Administration 

5.4.1 We see in the history of agricultural development that famines 
have played a vital role in giving ad hoc stimulation to agricultural develop¬ 
ment. The history of agricultural administration in India dates back to 
the year 1866 when the proposals for a special Department of Agriculture 
originated with the Commission appointed after the famine in Bengal. 
Since then, improvements in agricultural administration have been thought 
of only consequent on the incidence of severe famine conditions in the 
country. The inevitable conclusion, therefore, anybody can draw is that in 
the normal course agricultural development has not been considered as a 
national problem to give it the dominant place it deserves in the national 
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5.4.2 The pattern of agricultural administration in the country both 
at the Centre and in the States, has undergone several changes consequent 
on the suggestions made by various Commissions and Committees. The 
Famine Commissions of the last century, the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture, the Irrigation Commissions, the Fiscal Commission, the Grow 
More Food Campaign Enquiry Commission, and more recently, the Nala- 
garh Committee, the Ford Foundation Committee, the U.N. Committee, 
and the Ram Subhag Singh Committee deserve special mention for having 
influenced the pattern of agricultural administration. Besides these 
Commissions and Committees, a number of organisations including the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation of the Planning Commission have 
evaluated and reviewed both the programme and the administrative pattern 
for agricultural production. Experts from both within and outside the 
country have gone into the several aspects of agricultural production and 
have given a number of suggestions to streamline the administrative 
machinery for agricultural production. Besides, the Public Accounts 
Committees and the Estimates Committees of the Parliament and State 
Legislatures have been commenting on the several aspects of agricultural 
programme. 

5.4.3 Reports of a f'ew Commissions and Committees referred to above 
are appended to this report as annexure II. Besides, notes on the brief 
history of the development of agricultural administration in India appear 
as annexure I. 

5.4.4 The impact of Five Year Plans on agricultural production has 
already been discussed in the preamble. As regards its impact on agri¬ 
cultural administration the two movements which have been responsible 
for shaping the pattern of agricultural administration since the inception 
of the First Five Year Plan have been Community Development and 
Panchayati Raj. We have discussed earlier about the impact of Commu¬ 
nity Development and Panchayati Raj on agricultural production. Commu¬ 
nity Development sought to coordinate the efforts of the development 
departments to solve the problems of rural people expeditiously. With this 
in view, a net work of organisation throughout the country was started, and 
the services of Technical Extension Officers were made available in each 
block. Coordination Committees were set up at higher levels. A Ministry 
of Community Development came into existence at the Centre in 1957. 


5.4.5 The Community Development programme did not succeed in 
motivating the vast majority of our farmers to increase their agricultural 
production. This is evident now from the various studies conducted. 
Moreover, the very fact that the States are going back to the original set up 
dropping the Community Development pattern is also an indication of 
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this. The major defects of Community Development administration in so 
far as its impact on agricultural production is concerned have been :— 

(a) Instead of stimulating the organisation of community action, it 
became another Department by itself taking over the functions 
of the Technical Development Departments particularly at the 
village, block and district levels. 

(b) Because of this, the Technical Departments started withdrawing 
from their responsibilities at these levels. On the other hand, 
deprived of their representatives at lower levels, the Technical 
Departments started a number of schemes with staff mepibers 
extending upto village level. This added duplicate agencies, a 
set up which was sought to be avoided by Community Develop¬ 
ment. 

(c) The Technical Departments developed prejudices and hostili¬ 
ties towards Community Development programmes. This was 
reflected in lack of their cooperation, and bitter criticisms 
against Conununity Development and its method of working. 

(d) Community Development administration came to be under 
the guidance of the District Collector who could not give it the 
due attention because of his multifarious commitments in 
general administration. 

5.4.6 Community Development has indeed been a costly experiment in 
the country. The magnitude of funds spent towards this programme speaks 
for itself. The following table reveals the expenditure on this programme 
from 1952-53 to 1963-64. 


Table 41 


Account of Expenditure — Centre and State on Community 
Development and N. E. S. 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Years 

Community Development 


N.E.S. 


Grand 

Total 

Centre 

States 

Total 

(ientre 

States 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1952- 53 

2.96 

89.83 

92.79 



. , 

92.79 

1953-54 

13.00 

420.28 

433.28 

0.15 

32.66 

32.81 

466.09 

1954—55 

14.38 

830.00 

844.38 

2.30 

247.09 

249.39 

1093.77 

1955- 56 

628.32 

1195.86 

1824.18 

378.61 

760.57 

1139.18 

2963.36 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1956- 57 

411.70 

1134,57 

1546.27 

530.77 

976.75 

1507.52 

3053.79 

1957- 58 . 

354.44 

1036.01 

1390.45 

614.80 

1493.10 

2107.90 

3498.35 

1958-59 . 

1086.81 

1533.13 

2619.94 

138.90 

1815.12 

1954.07 

4573.96 

1959-60 . 

1692.07 

2637.28 

4229.35 

168.97 

1430.78 

1599.75 

5829.10 

1960—61 . 

1820.19 

2736.62 

4556.81 

283.43 

2016.72 

.2300.15 

6856.96 

1961—62 . 

129.19 

3296.66 

3425.85 

23.42 

1527.20 

1550.62 

4976.47 

1962—63 . 

131.72 

3510.57 

3642.29, 

20.04 

1719.83 

1739.87 

5382.16 

1963-64 . 

38.71 

3632.30 

3671.10 

7.15 

1763.54 

1770.69 

5441.70 


Source : “Combined Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments in India”- Comptroller and Auditor General of India. 


5.4.7 Just as in other aspects of agricultural administration, even in 
regard to Community Development administration the Centre started proli¬ 
ferating its influence and organisation. It could be seen that the Central 
Government in the Ministry of Community Development has been spending 
nearly J of the amount the States have been spending on Community 
Development. This is not without problems to the States. The latter had 
to submit to the pattern schemes in Community Development offered by 
the Central Government agency under the bait of the financial subsidies. 
Irrespective of the local needs and variations. Community Development 
pattern was applied uniformly throughout the country. Even though there 
was little scope for developing industries in some areas, an Industrial 
Extension Officer was posted there. Where there was plenty of scope of 
Agricultural development, only on Agricultural Extension Officer was per¬ 
mitted as per the pattern. 

5.4.8 Community Development led to the establishment of Panchayati 
Raj. Agricultural production was made the first responsibility of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions. We have already discussed the impact of 
Panchayati B:aj on agricultural production. It has been a sad story. Even 
in regard to llie institutional coordination which was supposed to be brought 
about by Panchayati Raj bodies at local levels the experience has been 
very frustrating. The restlessness of the elected representatives to get quick 
benefits to their respective areas, has generated parochial tendencies among 
the members of these institutions. The resources available at the disposal 
of Panchayati Raj Institutions for promoting agricultural development have 
been very meagre all these years. The official personnel working in these 
bodies labour and suffer under the complicated official rules and proce¬ 
dures. This has resulted in strained relationship between the elected repre¬ 
sentatives and the technical personnel. The atmosphere is far from conducive 
for coordination. 
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5.4.9 The mid-term appraisal of the Third Five Year Plan published 
by the Planning Commission commented ; 

“One of the most important lessons that we liave learned from 
our failures in the past has been the lack of coordination bet¬ 
ween different departments and institutions dealing with com¬ 
plementary aspects of the same programme. This has generally 
been accompanied by the absence of a single organisational 
unit having responsibility and authority over the basic factors 
of production, extension and cooperative services in the rural 
areas.” 

The Central teams consisting of senior officers of the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture and the Planning Commission, after reviewing the implemen¬ 
tation of the agricultural production programmes in the States observed in 

1963, “- unsatisfactory administrative and organisational arrangements 

were by far the most important single factor for inadequate progress in the 
sphere of agricultural production.” 

5.4.10 Increasing agricultural production is the most important task 
in the country today. The present situation is leading to a national crisis. 
We cannot continue to play about in dealing with matters pertaining to 
agricultural production. We have tried the coordination by administrators. 
It has not worked well. It has only increased the frustration of the techni¬ 
cal personnel. We have experimented with the institutional coordination 
through Panchayati Raj bodies. Even this has been a failure. Panchayati 
Raj have a number of civic and welfare functions to attend to, and they 
should be adequately supported to perform these tasks efficiently. If these 
institutions want to take up any agricultural production programmes direct¬ 
ly there should be no objection provided these functions are carried out 
under the overall control and guidance of the District Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Officer. It is high time we build up a single line of command in agri¬ 
cultural administration from the village to the State level. The agricultural 
administration should be fully competent, charged with the responsibility 
for increasing agricultural production, and towards this end it should have 
powers to get work done by all the persons concerned with the different 
facets of agricultural production. The implementing authority should bear 
the responsibility both for success and failure. He should be suitably 
rewarded for his good performance and severely punished for his inefficiency 
This is the need of the hour. 

Strat^es in Agricultural Production 

5.4.11 Since 1942 when Grow More Food Campaign was launched all 
over the coimtry our efforts to increase agricultural production have been 
conditioned more by fits and temper, introducing one strategy or the other 
whenever the country was faced with shortage of agricultural commodities. 
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particularly food. The following have been some of the strategies introdu¬ 
ced since the days of G.M.F. Campaign 

(a) Grow More Food Campaign. 

(b) Community Development. 

(c) Cooperative Movement. 

(d) Kharif and Rabi Campaigns. 

(e) Intensive Agricultural District Programme. 

(f) Intensive Agricultural Area Programme. 

(g) Crash Programmes. 

(h) Panchayati Raj with first responsibility on agricultural produc¬ 
tion. 

(i) High yielding Varieties Programmes including growing of short¬ 
term crops in between seasons. 

5.4.12 In addition to the foregoing strategies introduced one after the 
other, a number of weeks and days for promoting various aspects of agri¬ 
cultural production are being celebrated. Cooperative Week, Van 
Mahotsav Week, etc. may be mentioned as examplps, The energies of 
both the farmers and the administration have been strained to a considera¬ 
ble extent by the successive strategies and the hectic activities. These 
strategies have been merely stop-gap arrangements which are designed 
more to keep up enthusiasm temporarily and for short periods. 

5.4.13 In. spite of these strategies and celebration of weeks and days, 
we have not 'been able to make a mark in increasing agricultural produc¬ 
tion. This is because the basic problems of farmers and of agricultural 
production have not been tackled properly. A number of evaluation stu¬ 
dies have gone into the working of these programmes, and have pointed out 
the defects and deficiencies. The Programme Evaluation Organisation of 
the Planning Commission has evaluated these strategies. Besides, the 
Second Evaluation Report of the T.A.D.P.’ by the Expert Committee on 
assessment and evaluation (Annexure X-G) has highlighted some funda¬ 
mental lacunae in the operation of the package programme. The following 
extracts from the summary of the above mentioned report serve to point out 
that unless the basic problems in agriculture including organisational arrange¬ 
ments are attended to it would be futile to expect any spectacular results out 
of these programmes, whatever may be the magnitude of our efforts and 
resources allocated for these. 

(a) The top administration was unable to provide the requisite 
leadership at the field level and had to rely largely upon issuing 
directives from headquarters to State Governments. 
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(b) Frequent transfers of Collectors stood in their way to know the 
district really well. 

(c) Though the Project Officers were competent, the rules and pro¬ 
cedures were such that they lacked adequate control over the 
budget and the staff. 

(d) The District Technical Specilists did not play an important 
role which was expected of them, as firstly, many of them were 
not adequately trained and lacked detailed technical knowledge, 
secondly their number was inadequate, and thirdly they were 
rendered immobile for shortage of transport. 

(e) Delay in the recruitment of block staff, hampered work in the 
earlier years; basic training at all levels (B.D.O., Extension 
Officer, V.L.W.) proved less. 

(f) Block staff is not sufficiently under the control of the District 
Project Officer. Too often he "finds the time and energy of 
some key block staff assigned to non-agriculutral work. Not 
uncommonly he finds the State administration exerting the prior 
claim on the time of the V.L.W’s'and B.D.O’s and the agricul¬ 
tural programme suffering as a consequence. 

(g) The staffing pattern needs change from area to area and also as 
area develops and not to fit in a tailor made pattern. 

(h) The present service cooperative is too small to become a really 
effective service institution. Procedures are often cumbersome 
and result in irritating delays. The failure of the cooperatives 
to collect .loans and attract deposits has been one of their weakest 
features. 

(i) Progress in the establishment of marketing societies has been 
■ slow. 

(j) The concept of farm planning proved too complicated for the 
average farmer. The farm planning technique, at the moment 
suffers from lack of adequate research data on which to base 
extension recommendations in different areas for different crops. 

(k) The Block Seed Farms as part of the Seed Improvement Pro¬ 
gramme are not doing the job. 

(l) The implements programme in the I.A.D.P. districts has yet to 
reach a stage where it can produce a real impact. 

(m) There is considerable delay between the collection of samples 
for soil testing and making fertilizer recommendation on their 
basis. 

(n) No significant increase in irrigation area has been made in these 
districts during the period. 
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fo) Research covering a number of fields become necessary if the 
programme has to move from a stagnant agriculture to a dyna¬ 
mic agriculture. Therefore, operational studies and feed back 
of the results are an important element. 

(p) What is holding a progress in I.A.D.P. area today is not so much 
the lack of demand from the farmers but the lack of supply of 
esiiential inputs. One lesson of the I.A.D.P. experiment is that 
it is not so much the Indian agriculture which has failed the 
economy, but it is Indian industry which has failed to supply the 
wherewithal which Indian agriculture has been demanding. 

(q) The I.A.D.P. has proved that the small farmer can be no less 
progressive than a big farmer, especially where the adoption of 
improved practices is concerned. 

(r) The administrative system is not adequate for the job and has 
to be geared to the needs of the programme. In fact, one of 
the most serious obstacles that the I.A.D.P. has had to face is 
the archaic administrative system that obtains in the country. 

(s) The Government’s basic policy regarding credit, marketing, 
prices, industries, import, investment and land are not conducive 
to the full realisation of the benefits of this impact programme. 

5.4.14 Most of the foregoing defects and deficiencies in agricultural 
administration have already been, high-lighted by us in this report. The 
Evaluation Report cited above confirms our observations. Moreover, the 
package programmes itself has been costing a good deal. The following 
table gives an idea of the expenditure incurred on the Intensive Agricultural 
District Programme in 16 districts during the Third Five Year Plan. 

Table 42 

Intensive Agricultural District Programme Expenditure 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


States 

Dts 

Total Provi- 1961—62 
sion under 
the Third 

Five Year Plan 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965—66 
anticipa¬ 
ted ex¬ 
penditure 

Total 
1961- 66 

First 

Grout) 

7 

7 

850.20 

100.354 

155.007 

133.757 

205.03 

213.25 

807.39 

Second 

Group 

8 

9 

943.36 

16.74 

60.396 

128.373 

182.94 

200.68 

/ 

589.129 

Grand 

Total 


1793.56 

117.094 

215.402 

262.130 

387.97 

413.93 

1396.52 


Source : Note from the Additional Secretary, Planning Com.mission. For Statewise and 
Districtwise expenditure details please see Annexure V-E._ 
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In spite of this heavy expenditure, we have not been able to make a mark 
in increasing agricultural production; and this has been brought about by 
the Evaluation Report cited above very clearly. 

Schematic approach to Agricultural Development 

5.4.15 With the Five Year Plans the era of schemes and projects was 
started. The schematic approach to problems of development has grown 
to such proportions now that we have today Central schemes, Centrally 
sponsored schemes. Centrally supported schemes and States sector schemes, 
all within the plan provisions. Besides, there are non-plan schemes as 
well. A list of various schemes in agriculture proposed for inclusion in 
the Fourth Five Year Plan appears in Annexure IX-A. A provision of 
Rs. 286.60 crores has been made for the Central and Centrally sponsored 
schemes in agricultural development including the schemes with a provision 
of Rs. 11.37 crores transferred to the State plan sector. Proposals for 1967- 
68 cover an expenditure of Rs. 74.46 crores for these schemes. 

5.4.16 The schematic approach adopted in the Five Year plans is 
mainly responsible for the proliferation of the administrative structiure. With 
the schemes the staff also multiply. It is the same story in the States also. 
Conditions and problems vary from State to State, let alone from area to 
area. Moreover, potentialities for agricultural development also greatly 
differ. Such a situation calls for a large degree of decentralisation in 
respect of decision making and implementation of agricultural programmes. 
On the other hand pattern schemes formulated by the Centre and ‘sold’ to 
the States under the attraction of subsidies and grants have caused a good 
deal of damage to the pace of agricultural development in the country. 
Local priorities and potentialities get submerged under the national pattern. 
States are tempted to accept the schemes more for their money value 
rather than for their substantial contribution to increase agricultural pro¬ 
duction. There is an exodus of initiative and talent from States to the 
Centre which keeps on expanding to be able to perform its ‘watch-dog’ and 
‘brain-trust’ functions. The field gets weakened under a top heavy adminis¬ 
tration. This has been a sad story of the growth of our agricultural adminis¬ 
tration under the influence of Five Year Plans. 

5.4.17 Another serious defect in the schematic approach has been in 
regard to the introduction of programmes unrelated to potentialities of the 
area. Forced by the targets for each scheme fixed from above, the staff 
go to any extent in pushing forward the programmes in respect of their own 
respective schemes, and in this task they are almost blind to the area poten¬ 
tialities, etc. This has led to unrealistic expansion of programmes and 
consequent imbalances. This is highly undesirable. Programmes have to 
be encouraged only in relation to the potentialities of the area and the 
market trends. 
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Target approach 

5.4.18 The defects in the present policy of targets in respect of various 
aspects in agricultural production have already been discussed earlier in 
this report. The following extract from the report on the High Yielding 
Varieties Programme illustrates this defect very well: — 

“In February, 1966, the district authorities were informed that 
they would have to achieve a target of 15,000 acres in TN-I variety 
during the kharif season of 1966-67. Already over 218 acres in 
Karjat and Khalapur talukas were covered under the variety with 
the help of irrigation during the summer months of 1966. The 
variety had given good results which the cultivators had seen and 
the district authorities felt that a target of 15,000 acres could be 
very easily achieved. On 8th March, 1966, the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zila Parishad was informed that the Government had 
decided to allot to the district a target of 1 lakh acres under the 
HYV Programme during the kharif season. In the district meeting 
this target was discussed and a note for the Government was pre¬ 
pared pointing out that only 1.32 lakh acres in the district were 
under the early and mid-late varieties and as the TN-I was mid- 
late variety it was estimated that only 65,000 acres would be suitable 
for growing it. The practicable target in the view of the district 
authorities was, 20,000 acres during the first year. After discussion 
with ffie authorities at the State level a target of 40,000 acres was 
fixed. While arrangements were being made for the achievement of 
the target, a fresh target of 45,000 was given to the district. 

In each block in the district the earlier target was 1,000 to 1,500 
acres. But the block authorities were asked to raise this target as 
inuch as possible to match the district target of one lakh acres. The 
formulation of targets in the villages, blocks and at the district level, 
thus, went through numerous revisions unrelated to suitability of the 
area for growing the variety and resources in seed or fertilizers or 
either the preparation of the cultivators for growing TN-I. More¬ 
over, the programme was spread over to most of the villages in the 
block though the earlier decision was to undertake the programme 
in a few villages in compact blocks of 500 and more acres.”* 

From the above, it can be seen that farmers who have to produce the crops 
have not at all been consulted or taken into confidence at any stage. On 
the other hand, the administration has been going about playing with the 
targets unmindful of the preparedness of the farmers, or its own responsi¬ 
bilities to provide the required supplies and services. The administration 


*Repoit on the High Yielding Varieties Programme ; Directorate of Economics & 
Statistics, Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation, Govern¬ 
ment of India, June, 1967, pp. 17-18. 
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should confine itself to the targets over which it has full control. There is 
no point in the administration fixing targets for farmers who are not under 
the control of the administration or the Government. 

Conclusions and Recommendations: 

1. Agricultural development has not been considered all along 
as a national problem, and consequently it has not been given the 
dominant place it deserves in' the national economy. 

2. Community Development and Panchayati Raj have not 
substantially contributed to increased agricultural production. The 
objective of coordinating the , various services to farmers at local 
levels has not been fulfilled. On the other hand, these programmes 
have led to frustration. Agricultural production is of paramount 
importance and urgency in the country, and we cannot afford to play 
about with fads. The urgent need today in the country is to build 
up a single line of command in agricultural administration from 
village to State level fully responsible for failures and success measured 
in terms of its contribution to increased agricultural production. 

3. The successive strategies, in agricultural production, the 
schematic approach followed during the five year plans, and the 
target approach have not served the purpose of increasing agricul¬ 
tural production quickly in the cormtry. What is urgently required 
is to build up institutions which will provide cheap credit to farmers, 
which will supply profitable inputs to them, and which will provide 
an efficient marketing system. An agricultural administrative agency 
charged with the responsibilities of educating farmers and helping 
them in getting their requirements for agricultural production, is the 
need of the hour. Government should concentrate on building up 
such an infrastructure. The strategies and schemes should give way 
to a solid administrative agency backed up by realistic policies. 

Other Defects and Deficiencies in Agricultural Administration 

5.4.19 We have recommended earlier that the functions of production, 
distribution and marketing of inputs. State trading in foodgrains, and other 
business operations should not be undertaken by Government agencies. 
Agricultural. Administration today is tied down by a number of procedures 
in connection with the above business operations and consequently the 
legitimate technical functions of the personnel have been suffering. On the 
other hand their infatuation with routine office work has kept them away 
from farmers and their problems. The enormous paper work with which 
officials are engaged today has been acting as a serious obstacle in their 
legitimate work. Besides,, technical personnel do not have much of an 
incentive to put in their best in the field of agricultural production as they 
are placed today in the administrative framework. 
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Lack of Inceative to Technical Personnel 

5.4.20 The low status of agricultural profession has been responsible 
for not attracting the best men either for farming or for agricultural 
administration. Key posts in the heirarchy are reserved for persons from 
the administrative service. Technical experts and specialists can at best 
occupy posts; in the second rung only. Contribution to policies and decision 
making are monopolised by Administrative Service Personnel. Besides, 
the Indian Administrative Service and the States Administrative Services 
enjoy many privileges many of which are denied to technical personnel. 
Pay scales, promotions and career opportunities are far more attractive and 
encouraging in the administrative service with the result the best men are 
drawn to these services. It is no wonder that the country is not getting 
the best out of its technical talent. It needs no proof that technical experts 
are equally competent and sometimes even better in contributing to policy 
making and .decision taking at all levels. But, deprived of opportunities 
they have not been able to develop their full potential and to contribute 
in these spheres of responsibility. It is high time, therefore, the policy in 
regard to staffing of posts in agricultural administration is immediately 
changed so that technical experts can occupy key posts and look forward to 
both their professional advancement and career prospects. Their pay 
scales should, be at least on par with those provided for the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service. There is every justification for providing higher pay scales 
for personnel in agricultural administration. This is necessary to raise the 
status of agricultural profession and to attract the best talents in the coun¬ 
try for the most important and basic industry of the nation. 

5.4.21 The Agricultural Assistants at the village level (which we have 
proposed) should receive remuneration at least on par with that received by 
other technical graduates in the medical and engineering professions. 
Reasonable allowances should be provided for the education of their child¬ 
ren in respect of education facilities which are not available at their head¬ 
quarters. The Block Level Extension Officer for agriculture should be a 
class II officer. The District Agricultural Development Officer should 
receive remuneration equal to that of the highest paid administrator in the 
district. There is justification for giving him higher scales of remuneration 
in view of the necessity to shift the emphasis from law and order agri¬ 
cultural development. The Commissioner for Agricultural Development 
at the State level should be paid equal to that of the highest paid adminis¬ 
trator in the State next only to the Chief Secretary. These suggestions will 
help to elevate the status of agricultural profession, to boost up the morale 
of the personnel employed in Agricultural Departments, to provide for the 
desired incentives for their professional advancement, and in particular to 
ensure efficient services to farmers. 

5.4.22 As regards staffing of posts we recommend that the sole criteria 
m filling up a post should be his qualification and competence to occupy 
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the post and not his seniority alone. Accordingly the Secretary in the 
Ministry of Agricultural Development at the Centre should be the most 
eminent person who has contributed to the cause of agricultural develop¬ 
ment in the country. Whether he is an agricultural economist or an agri¬ 
cultural scientist or an agricultural extension expert or an agricultural 
educationist or even an administrator should not matter. Similarly most 
of the posts which are today held by administrators at the Government of 
India and State levels should be screened as to the requirements of staff 
competence and filled up by appropriate experts without discriminating the 
services. 


Tedinical Manpower Utilisation 

5.4.23 Utilisation of technical manpower resources in agricultural 
administration today is very unsatisfactory. There have been frequent 
changes from one field of specialisation to other. Opportunities to build up 
career in specialised lines of work have been limited. This is more so in 
the field of agricultural development. This has seriously come in the way 
of professional advancement of the staff engaged in agricultural production. 
Transfers of persons from plant protection jobs to fertilizer division and 
vice-versa are only the one example of this trend. Even at higher levels 
there has been a very little realisation of the necessity to promote speciali¬ 
sation. Evidently the present policies in regard to recruitment and pro¬ 
motions stand in the way of encouraging this specialisation. We are no 
longer in the old days when the major functions of the administration was 
only to maintain law and order. The requirements of development adminis¬ 
tration are entirely different and this calls for radical changes in the pro¬ 
cedures regarding recruitment and promotion. 

Rules and Procedures for Recruitment and Promotion of Staff Members 

in Agricultural Adtninistration. 

5.4.24 While recruitment to various posts is made throu^ the Public 
Service Commission for higher posts and through local recruitment system 
for lower level posts it has not been possible to assess the technical compe¬ 
tence of individual candidates before recruitment. Promotions are on the 
basis of seniority irrespective of the merits or performance of the individual. 

' Recently it has been decided not to take seniority alone into consideration 
and in its place, seniority-cum-merit should be the criterion. But in practice 
this is not operating due to various defects in assessing the merit or perfor¬ 
mance of the individual. The present day procedures in assessing the per¬ 
formance of the individuals is very subjective. Even the confidential reports 
are highly subjective and hence no two supervising officers would give the 
same verdict in respect of the individual. The agricultural administration 
is no different from the general administration in regard to the policies. 
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5.4.25 The requirements of agricultural development are totally diffe¬ 
rent from those of general administration. The talents and performance to 
be measured in an individual to be recruited for different types of posts in 
agricultural administration need to be carefully assessed by committees 
which are competent to undertake these jobs. Now that we have recommen¬ 
ded that only agricultural graduates should be appointed at the field level 
to work as agricultural assistants, there should not be any difficulty regard¬ 
ing them. The various posts in agricultural administration should be catego¬ 
rised according to the functions, and the requirements of staff to occupy 
these posts should be clearly defined on this basis. These should be provi¬ 
sion for direct recruitment to some of these posts. Posts of managers of 
seed-cum-demonstration farms at block level, farm management specialists 
at the district and State levels, technical officers in various subject matter 
fields at the district and State levels are examples. The post of Commis- 
sionner for Agricultural Development at State level. Secretary to Agricultural 
Department in the Ministry of Agricultural Development at the Centre 
should all be left open to be filled up either by promotion or by direct 
recruitment of competent personnel on contractual basis for prescribed 
number of years subject to renewal of the contract after the period. This 
procedure is necessary not only to ensure highly competent men to occupy 
key posts but also to remove the widespread apprehension in the minds 
of technical personnel that efficiency and integrity have no future. In order 
to facilitate this procedure to become operating it is necessary tffat selec¬ 
tions are made not by any single individual but by committee of experts at 
each level particularly at the District, State and National level. 

5.4.26 There should be provision for appointing experts who are known 
for their valuable contributions in their specialised fields of agricultural 
production to key posts at all levels. There should not be any bar in 
recruiting people directly from outside the Government service on contrac¬ 
tual basis. 


5.4.27 V/ith a view to avoid technical personnel getting struck up in 
their emoluments we suggest that there should be provision for supernu¬ 
merary posts at all levels. 10 to 15 per cent of the posts should be reserved 
as supernumerary posts so that when competent persons are promoted and 
have to shift their jobs they could be retained in their same jobs by giving 
them higher emoluments. Presently, the procedures do not permit such a 
practice, with the result that competent persoris doing good work in a 
particular job are removed from that job consequent of their promotions. 
Rules and procedures for recruitment and promotion of staff members in 
agricultural administration should be thoroughly changed to provide for 
competent men to be recruited and posted to appropriate jobs, and to retain 
them in jobs where they fit in most without interfering with their career 
prospects. 
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Lack of adequate authority and powers 

5.4.28 In spite of frequent proclamations regarding decentralisation of 
powers, there has been very little progress in this direction. On the other 
hand, centralisation has gone to such an extent that even in respect of 
routine problems there is either interference or influence from higher levels. 
This is not to mention the political interference which has been very much 
on the increase since Independence. In fact, this tendency has interfered 
with the morale in the administration to such an extent that it has been a 
contributory factor to reduction of efficiency at all levels. In the States, 
the Secretariat, although it should concern itself with high policy matters 
and Centre-State relations, is almost a duplication of the office of the head 
of an executive department. In fact, the Secretariat branch has become a 
super executive. There are almost duplicate, files for every matter in the 
Departments of Agricultural Production and the corresponding Secretariat 
branches. Consequently, expansion of the Secretariat has gone to such an 
extent that its primary functions, namely, policy formulations, legistlative 
business, servicing the Cabinet, etc. are not being carried out very satis¬ 
factorily. Its pre-occupation with routine matters has deprived the executive 
department of its initiative and drive. The Secretariat branch is not grow¬ 
ing in efficiency in its legitimate spheres of activity. It is stronger than the 
implementing agency. This is a very unhealthy trend and its repercussions 
do not stop at the Secretariat level itself. It transcends all the way down 
to the level of farmers. Many fanners have to come all the way to approach 
the Secretariat for getting small problems redressed. Lack of clear distinc¬ 
tion between policy and programme is also responsible for this state of 
affairs. It is, therefore, necessary to entrust the executive department with 
full powers in regard to implementation of policies and to allow the 
Secretariat to manage more efficiently, its assigned functions as listed 
above. This calls for considerable decentralisation of powers from the 
Secretariat downward. If these are implemented it will mean reducing the 
proliferation of the Secretariat to a considerable extent resulting in huge 
savings of not only financial resources but also manpower. 


Lack of service orientatioD 

5.4.29 The agricultural administration today is so archaic that it has 
not been able to generate the required enthusiasm and interest among the 
bulk of our farmers and to service agriculture promptly and efficiently. It 
has been an integral part of the general administration in the country 
imbibing all its defects and deficiencies. It is said that an average official 
in India is more bent towards exercising his authority, at whatever level he 
may be working and whatever post he may be occupying, than rendering 
service. Service orientation is more urgent in agricultural administration 
which is primarily a service organisation. Infusion of this service orienta¬ 
tion in the staff of the agricultural administration is an urgent necessity. 
To realise this, lead should be given from higher levels, Besides, training 
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programmes should highlight this aspect and detail the way in which an 
individual chn serve farmers. 

Procedures more important than performance. 

5.4.30 The administrative pattern, agricultural administration being no 
exception, is oriented more to procedure than to performance. Checks, 
counterchecks and inspections, have assumed more importance than ser¬ 
vice. Performance is geared to inspections; inspections are based on 
targets; and targets are related to financial provision. In this process, both 
the farmers and their problems recede to the background in the priorities 
of the agricultural administration which is getting over-burdened with its 
own problems. Recent efforts to reorganise the agricultural administration 
in some States and at the Centre are more related to structural change with¬ 
out any serious efforts to radically change the functional pattern of the 
administration to make it more efficient and service oriented. The load of 
non-extension work which the personnel in agricultural administration are 
handling is so heavy that it does not allow any time to give attention to 
the real work of rendering help to famiers. Scriptory work-load is so heavy 
and is continuously increasing that it has become an infatuation with all 
the officials. The number of persons at lower levels who claim overtime 
allowance in the Central Government is a clear indication of the increasing 
scriptory work-load. 

5.4.31 There is urgent necessity to simplify the procedures in agricul¬ 
tural administration. Our recommendation in handling over the business 
functions to commercial organisations, and Government confining itself to 
its legitimate functions will result in considerable reduction of non-pro¬ 
ductive work-load of the staff members. This should be simultaneously 
followed by the reduction of number of reports called for at each level and 
the number of records to be maintained. Work should become more officer 
oriented than section oriented. Each officer, whether technical or adminis¬ 
trative, should be given the assistance of a stenographer, and only where 
the amount of work justifies, one or two assistants should be given. The 
idea of attaching a section to each officer is really antiquated and has been 
developed under a system which does not trust individuals. 

Training of personnel in Agricnlutral Administration 

5.4.32 Training of personnel in agricultural administration leaves much 
to be desired. Some progress is being made in regard to organisation of 
subject matter courses in the various fields of agriculture. Agricultural 
Universities, wherever they have been established, have been offering these 
courses. Hereafterwards, all subject matter training and refresher courses 
should become the responsibility of the Agricultural Universities. 

5.4.33 Agricultural Administration involves much more than mere 
subject matter competence. It requires ability to assess the problems and 
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needs of farmers, advising various commercial agencies as to the require¬ 
ments of farmers, informing farmers as to the sources from which they can 
get their requirements, implementation of various acts pertaining to agri¬ 
culture, etc. If the staff engaged in agricultural administration have to be 
competent, they should be given special training in all these aspects of 
agriculutral administration. For this purpose, we suggest that suitable 
training programmes be designed and imparted to all the staff members. A 
special division for training purposes has been suggested by us in the 
Department of Agricultural Development. The available training facili¬ 
ties should be made use of by suitable modifications and strengthening. The 
Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation 
had been till recently running a number of Orientation and Study Centres 
located in different States. These centres have now been handed over to 
the States and most of these are being run by Development Departments. 
These Centres should be utilised for organising various training courses in 
agricultural administration. Training courses should be organised in colla¬ 
boration with Agriculutral Universities. Agricultural Development Corpora¬ 
tions, State Bank and Commercial Banks. Agro and Agro-processing indus¬ 
tries and other interests concerned with agricultural development. 

Conclusioas and Reconunendlations: 

1. Policies in regard to staffing of posts in agricultural adminis¬ 
tration should be immediately changed so that technical experts 
can occupy key posts and look forward to their professional advance¬ 
ment and career prospects. 

2. Staff members in agricultural administration should receive 
remuneration at least equal to that received by personnel in other 
technical departments at their corresponding levels. In view of the 
importance and urgency for increasing agricultural production, there 
is every Justification for the staff in agriculutral administration to 
receive higher scales of remuneration. 

3. The sole criteria in filling up posts in agricultural adminis¬ 
tration should be qualification and competence of persons to occupy 
the respective posts and not their seniority alone. This rule should 
be applied to all posts irrespective of the level, including the Secre¬ 
tary in the Ministry of Agricultural Development at the Centre. 

4. The present policies in regard to recruitment and promotion 
of staff in agricultural administration stand in the way of their pro¬ 
fessional advancement. Frequent transfers have aggravated this 

further. 

5. Recruitment to various posts should be done by expert 
committees at various levels, particularly at the District and State 
levels. Recruitment to State level posts should be done by a com¬ 
mittee on which a few outstanding experts from outside the State 
should also be represented. 
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6. The various posts in agricultural administration should be 
categorised according to the functions and the requirements for staff 
to occupy these posts should be clearly defined on this basis. There 
should be provisions for direct recruitment to some of these posts. 
There should also be provision for appointing experts, who are 
known for their valuable contributions in their specialised fields of 
agricultural production, to key posts at all levels. There should not 
be any bar in recruiting people directly from outside the Govern¬ 
ment service on contractual basis. 

7. There should be provision for supernumerary posts at all 
levels. 10 to 15 per cent of the posts should be reserved 
so that when competent persons are promoted and have to shift 
from their present job^, they could be retained in the same jobs 
by giving them higher emoluments? The Fundamental Rules in 
regard to promotion, protection of emoluments, etc. of staff mem¬ 
bers in agricultural administration should accordingly be changed. 

8. There should be complete decentralisation of powers, func¬ 
tions and responsibilities in agricultural administration. The Secre¬ 
tariat at the State level should confine only to policy matters, legisla¬ 
tive functions, and servicing the Cabinet. The executive department 
should be given complete freedom to implement the policies. There 
should not be any interference from the Secretariat level. The 
head of the department should have all the powers so that he may 
not approach the secretariat frequently for sanctions and approvals 
on routine matters including administrative matters. 

9. The Agricultural Administration should be transformed into 
a service organisation. The rules and procedures should be simpli¬ 
fied. The staff should be given training in this respect. The lead in 
this should be given at higher levels. 

10. The administrative work-load of the staff members jn agri¬ 
cultural administration should be reduced. The scriptory work-load 
should be rationalised so that it may be reduced to the barest mini¬ 
mum. The personnel in agricultural administration should be 
trained adequately both in the subject matter fields and also in agri¬ 
cultural administrative aspects. While the subject matter training 
should be the concern of the Agricultural Universities, training in 
agricultural administration should be organised by the Department 
of Agricultural Development in collaboration with the various agro¬ 
industrial concerns. Agricultural Development Corporation, Agricul¬ 
tural University, and financing banks. The training facilities already 
available, particularly in the Orientation and Study Centres, should 
be made use of for this. 
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11. Since agricultural administration cannot be reformed in 
isolation of other branches of administration, it is necessary that 
streamlining the administration is initiated forthwith at all levels and 
in all spheres. Rationalising the agricultural administration is very 
urgent in view of the critical situation the country is facing in 
regard to the supplies of food and other agriculutral products, and 
hence this should not be delayed any further. 

Pattern of agricultural administration today at State level 

5.4.34 The pattern of agricultural administration in the country today 
has been influenced by several factors. Community Development and 
Panchayati Raj have shaped the pattern, particularly at tiie local levels. 
The schematic approach has been responsible for the proliferation of the 
administrative agency even down to the village level. Commercial functions 
handled by the departments have also contributed to the expansion of the 
several agencies. In spite of all this, the farmer has neither been able to 
get expert advice nor his requirements of credit and inputs for agricultural 
production in time. 

5.4.35 Starting from Gram Sevaks at the village level there are 
Agricultural Extension Officers, Cooperative Extension Officers, Animal 
Husbandry Qfficers, Engineering Extension Officers, etc. at the block levels. 
These technical personnel are working under the administrative control of 
the B.D.O., and in turn, of the District Administrative Officers, the Collec¬ 
tor in non-Panchayati Raj States and the Chief Executive Qfficers of the 
Zila Parishads in the States where Panchayati Raj is in force. But, they 
also owe their loyalty to the respective technical district officers. In bet¬ 
ween they are pulled by the elected representatives in Panchayat Samitis. 
Caught in this triangle of influence the technical personnel have been unable 
to perform their duties satisfactorily. The technical competence of gram 
sevaks and even of Extension Officers has been very low with the result 
they have not been able to influence the farmers to take to scientific farm¬ 
ing. The set up has been frustrating to everybody. It is the farmers who 
are suffering due to want of adequate technical help or other services. 

5.4.36 At the district level there is a District Agricultural Officer sup¬ 
ported by a number of Technical Assistants in such fields | as Plant Protec¬ 
tion, Fertilizers, Seeds, Agricultural Engineering, etc. In one State even 
the Sub Divisional level has a class' II gazetted officer with the above men¬ 
tioned technical assistance. In Madhya Pradesh and Mysore State the 
status of District Agricultural Officer has been raised to that of Deputy 
Director of Agriculture. In the package districts, whether of I.A.D.P. or 
I.A.A.P., Deputy Directors of Agriculture are posted. In some of the 
first and second series of the I.A.D.P. projects Joint Directors of Agricul¬ 
ture are posted to work as project officers. Along with the officers of the 
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Department of Agriculture at the District level there are District officers of 
Horticulture, Cooperative, Marketing, Fisheries, Irrigation and Animal 
Husbandry and Veterinary Services Departments. They function indepen¬ 
dent of each other. Coordination among them is sought to be brought 
about through District Coordination Committees and District Development 
Councils or Zila Parishads. Apart from these officers who constitute the 
normal pattern of the Departments, there are a number of officers working 
in special schemes and projects. Crash programmes in Animal Husbandry, 
Horticulture and Agricultural Departments, special schemes pertaining to 
Cocoanut,, Airecanut, Cashew, Pepper. Tobacco, Sugarcane, Banana, Potato, 
etc. have their own officers with a number of supporting staff. In many 
States there are divisional level officers of these departments serving 3 to 5 
districts each. This is another additional stage resulting in heavy expendi¬ 
ture. 


5.4.37 At the State level there are Departments of Agrieulutre, Animal 
Husbandry and Veterinary Services, Horticulture, Fisheries, Cooperation, 
Marketing, and Irrigation working independently. Coordination among 
these is sought to be effected by the Commissioner for Agricultural Pro¬ 
duction, a post which has been recently introduced on the recommendations 
of Dr. Ram Subhag Singh’s Committee. This post is occupied invariably 
by the senior member of the Administrative Service. The Planning Depart¬ 
ment at the Secretariat level exerts a good deal of influence over all these 
departments in finalising the plan allocations. The State Development 
Council functions as a policy making body for finanlising the plans as well 
as reviewing the performance. There is a Cabinet Sub-Committee for 
agricultural production which meets frequently and takes policy decisions 
after reviewing the performances. 

5.4.38 The independent approaches of the various departments to 
agricultural development have percolated down to the village level with 
the result farmers still have to approach several agencies to get help. The 
agencies for distributing the production requirements are not efficient. 
Commereial agencies have not yet come into the field to any appreciable 
extent. Most of these departments concerned with agricultural production 
have their own planning wings, statistical wings, etc. The Departments of 
Agriculture :md Horticulture have their own plant protection staff separately 
working. The compartmentalised approach of these departments has 
resulted in a good deal of duplication and overlapping of functions, not to 
speak of the wastage of financial resources and technical manpower. While 
the staff at lower leve.s are few and far between and lacking in competence, 
the administration is top heavy at the State level. The administrative 
pattern in regard to these various departments in some of the States is 
described in the charts appearing in Annexure VII. The following table 
reveals the magnitude of financial resources spent on the administration in 
one of these departments. 
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Table 43 


Statement Showing the outlay!expenditures on Programmes and Administrative 
Machinery in the Agriculture and allied Departments in some States. 


Agriculture Department 


(Rs. in lakhs) 




1964—65 

1965—66 

1966—67 

Gujarat 

Outlav on progt ammes 


939.57 

1156.14 

1413.91 

Expenditure on programmes . 


756.22 

1007.36 

1413.91 

Outlay on Administration 


117.91 

132.51 

166.99 

Expenditure on Administration 


93.43 

112-67 

130.18 

Maharashtra 

Outlay on programmes 


1658.26 

3031.29 

4205.83 

Expenditure on programmes . 


1678.83 

2947.54 


Outlay on administration 





Expenditure on administration 


259.20 

368.84 


Uttar Pradesh 

Outlay on programmes (Non-Plan) 


1063.75 

1303.56 

2049.18 

Expenditure on programmes . 




5 

Outlay on administration 





Expenditure on administration (Non-plan) 

227.18 

236.35 

468.3 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Outlay on programmes 


203.75 

270.02 

318.78 

Expenditure on programmes . 


166.76 

190.08 

292.11 

Outlay on administration 





Expenditure on administration 


90.86 

135.95 


Orissa 

Outlay on programmes 


252.38 

248.90 

543.81 

Expenditure on programmes . 


219.66 

229.50 

306.45 

Outlay on administration 


76.34 

102.34 

190.30 

Expenditure on administration 


69.82 

93.60 

119.71 

Pondicherry 

Outlay on programmes 


15.06 

13.97 

13,19 

Expenditure on programmes . 


14.34 

14.55 

1.25 

Outlay on administration 


3.89 

4.53 

4.16 

Expenditure on administration 


3.57 

4.22 
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1964—65 

1965—66 

1966—67 

Tripura 




Outlay on programmes 

38.20 

42.18 

71.33 

Expenditure on programmes . 

38.59 

44.60 

71.50 

Outlay on administration 

15:23 

17.73 

20.80 

Expenditure on administration 

16 06 

16.15 

19.03 


Source : Communications from the States concerned. 


(for details and for figures pertaining to other departments please see Annexure VII -C 


It could be seen that the expenditure on administration in these departments 
is considerably high in relation to the total budget provision for the depart¬ 
ments, and it is increasing year after year. The sad fact is that in spite 
of this rapidly increasing expenditure on administration, its impact on agri¬ 
cultural production is very insignificant. The expanding administrative 
structure has brought in several problems to the Government. 

5.4.39 We have recommended that the business functions, such as, 
production and supply of inputs should not be handled by Government 
departments. Providing credit to farmers should be the concern of the 
banking agencies. With the setting up of Agricultural Universities, the 
need for large number of technical experts at higher levels in the depart¬ 
ments concerned with agricultural production will not arise. 

5.4.40 The urgent need today is to provide fairly competent personnel 
at the levels nearer to farmers. These personnel should be able to advise 
farmers on all aspects of agricultural production. Farmers should not be 
made to go from pillar to post in getting their requirements. This will be 
possible only when the different agencies at higher levels work in an inte¬ 
grated manner so that the lower level staff can always look to a single 
agency for guidance. Besides, the responsibility for success or failure 
should not be diffused at any level. The large number of posts at lower 
levels manned by people who are not competent need to be abolished and 
replaced by fewer number of posts staffed with competent men. The State 
level organisation should be competent, and should consist of top level 
experts without the unwieldy paraphernalia. The organisation at the State 
level should be directly related to serving the needs of farmers. 

5 . 4.41 We have recommended that the Animal Husbandry and Veteri¬ 
nary Department should be bifurcated; the animal husbandry aspects should 
be integrated with the Agricultural production programmes, and the veteri¬ 
nary section should be separately administered as a service agency. There 
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is no justification for the Horticulture Department to exist as an indepen¬ 
dent department. Encouragement to vegetable and fruit processing indus¬ 
tries and efficient marketing system would be able to stimulate the produc¬ 
tion of these crops much more than what the Horticulture Department has 
been able to do all these years. It should, therefore, be integrated into 
the Agricultural Development Department. We have also recommended 
that Commmunity Development and Panchayat Raj agencies should not be 
concerned with agricultural administration. They may continue to adminis¬ 
ter programmes of welfare activities and other municipal functions through 
the local bodies. This would justify the reduction of staff in the C.D. 
Departments at all levels. Even the Fisheries Department should not con¬ 
tinue as an independent department. We have recommended that the pro¬ 
cessing, storing, marketing and transporting fish and fish products should be 
the concern of the commercial and industrial agencies. Government depart¬ 
ment should be concerned with only the extension work. This does not 
justify an independent Fisheries Department. Hence it should be integrated 
with the Agricultural Development Department. 

5.4.42 There is no necessity to continue the Department of Coopera¬ 
tion. The registration of societies should be administered under the 
Societies Registration Act. Auditing of the societies should be left to the 
Certified Accountants and Chartered Accountans. Agricultural credit should 
be the responsibility of the banking agencies including the cooperative banks, 
and these should be supervised by the Reserve Bank in accordance with the 
Banking Regulations Act. The Division of agricultural finance should look 
after all aspects of agricultural finance including cooperative credit. Co¬ 
operative marketing should be promoted by the Division of Agricultural 
marketing. 

5.4.43 Planning for agricultural production today is unrealistic. The 
various departments prepare and send their schemes to tiie Planning 
Secretariat keeping in view the financial ceiling prescribed by the Centre and 
the States. In this process, the normal requirements of agricultural pro¬ 
duction, particularly for the different areas are often not given due atten¬ 
tion. Schemes are suggested along with their own staffing pattern. On the 
other hand, planning for agricultural production should be in terms of 
finances to be made available for production of inputs, building up of an 
infra-structure for an efficient marketing system, etc.- If all these have to 
be planned efficiently, it requires an integrated approach and not indepen¬ 
dent approaches of the various departments as is the case today. 

Recommendations: 

1. The pattern of agricultural administration today is unrealis¬ 
tic and is not serving the needs of farmers efficiently. It is weak 
at the levels nearer to farmers and stronger at higher levels. This 
should be changed. 

35—2/ARC/ND68 
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2. The large number of personnel working at lower levels in 
the various departments concerned with agricultural production are 
not helpful in influencing the farmers to increase agricultural pro¬ 
duction. Gram Sevaks, Kamdars, Demonstration Mistries etc. are 
examples. These posts should be either abolished or transferred to 
other departments of welfare, etc. Gram Sevaks can be made use 
of in the Panchayati Raj institutions. The large number of gram 
sevaks presently administered by the agricultural departments in 
some States should be transferred to Panchayati Raj department. 
They are technically not adequately competent in the agricultural 
field. Moreover the large number presents a heavy administrative 
burden on the Department of Agricultural Development. 

3. At the State level, the Departments of Agriculture, Horticul¬ 
ture, Animal Husbandry Sc Veterinary Services, Fisheries and Market¬ 
ing should be integrated. The Department of Cooperation should be 
abolished and the stafiT utilised elsewhere. There should be a single 
line of command from the State level to the village level. 

National level 

5.4.44 At the national level, there is the Ministry of Food, Agricul¬ 
ture, Community Development and Cooperation comprising four corres¬ 
ponding departments. The Ministry of Irrigation and Power deals with all 
aspects of irrigation and power excepting minor irrigation wliich is handled 
by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. The Ministry of Commerce deals 
with export promotion of commodities. The Ministry of Petroleum and 
Chemicals deals with agricultural chemicals industries. The Department of 
Economic Affairs in the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of External 
Affairs are involved in regard to foreign collaboration and assistance. There 
is, of course, the Planning Commission which sets a seal on the projects, 
schemes and financial allocations both for the Centre and the States. Apart 
from these agencies at the Centre there are a number of Corporations, 
Boards, and Associations promoted by the Government to foster various 
aspects of agricultural development. The set up of the Ministry of Food, 
Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation as well as the 
budget provisions for these Departments particularly for their staffing 
pattern are described in the charts in annexures III & V. The rapid growth 
in the revenue expenditure of the Central agency for agricultural production 
compared to the revenue expenditure in the States has alrady been men¬ 
tioned in the table 14. 

5.4.45 The Ministry of Agriculture, more particularly, was reorganised 
only recently consequent on the recommendations of a number of commi¬ 
ttees and experts. Today, it has the following wings, each wing with more 
than one Division. 
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fVings 

1. Production 

2. Forestry 

3. Fisheries 

4. Inputs (F) 

5. Inputs (M> 

6. Land problems 

7. Special Development Programmes 

8. Coordination 

Specialised Offices 

1. I.C.A.R. 

2. Director General of State Farms. 

3. Agricultural Prices Commission. 

4. Directorate of Extension. 

5. Directorate of Economic and Statistics. 

It could be seen from the table referred to above that the Central machinery 
has been growing much more than the States’ machinery for agricultural 
production. This has been due to infringements on the States jurisdiction 
of functions in contravention to the provisions under the Constitution. The 
unhealthy impact of this trend on the States and the implementing machinery 
has already been discussed earlier in this report. We have recommended 
earlier that most of the functions in regard to agricultural production which 
are now being performed by the Central Government agencies should be 
transferred to the States. With this, the necessity for the large number of 
wings and divisions automatically gets reduced. 

5.4.46 The States Liaison unit set up in the Department of Agriculture 
at the Centre for effective supervision over the implementation of the pro¬ 
grammes in the States is unnecessary and hence should be abolished. The 
solution lies in strengthening the administrative machinery in the States. So 
also the various regional offices started by several wings of the Department 
of Agricultural at the Centre and located in the various States should be 
abolished. Moreover, our recommendation has been that all responsibility 
for research at the Centre should be transferred to the I.C.A.R. The 
supplies and services aspect in regard to agricultmal production should be 
the concern of commercial agencies; Government should have only the pro¬ 
motional and supporting role in this. There is no necessity for the Direc¬ 
tor General of States Farms as we have recommended that the idea of 
starting the State Farms should be dropped. There is no justification, what¬ 
soever, for the Directorate of Extension to continue at the Centre since 
extension work is the responsibility of the States. At best there may be 
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a top expert in extension, of the rank of a Joint Secretary, to attend to co¬ 
ordination with the I.C.A.R.. international aspects and inter-State coordina¬ 
tion. He should not have separate division under him. We have also re¬ 
commended earlier in this report, the reduction and even abolition of seve¬ 
ral divisions in the Department of Agriculture. We have kept these in view 
in suggesting the reorganised set up at the Centre. If these proposals are 
implemented the expenditure on staff alone of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture at the Centre can be very much reduced from the present level of Rs. 
crores per year to very much less than Rs. 1 crore per year. The resulting 
.savings should be invested in commercial enterprises and for this purpose 
Government would do well to invest the savings in the Agricultural Deve¬ 
lopment Corporations we have proposed for the States. 

5.4.47 The Department of Food in the Ministry of Food, Agricul¬ 
ture, Community Development and Cooperation has also become a super- 
flous Department in view of our recommendations made earlier in the 
chapter on Food Policy. Many of the functions which are being today 
handled by the Department of Food are a result of the policy of State 
Trading in foodgrains. When once the Food Corporation of India comple¬ 
tely takes over this function, the Department of Food will not have any 
need for such a large establishment. The other functions which the Depart¬ 
ment of Food is presently handling, namely, promotion of subsidiary foods. 
National Sugar Institute, etc. should be handled by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
cultural Development which we have proposed. The Division of Agricul¬ 
tural Production should be able to handle these aspects; Construction of 
storage godowns including silos, construction of ware-houses, etc. should 
be left to the Food Corporation of India and the Warehousing Corpora¬ 
tion. The finances required for these purposes should be handled by the 
Division of Agricultural Finance we have recommended. The research 
aspects in relation to protein foods, subsidiary foods, preservation of fruits 
and vegetables should be completely left to the I.C.A.R. and the Centra) 
Food Technological Research Institute. Grants-in-aid for setting up 
catering Institutes should be the concern of the States and 
the Universities who should start and develop these Institutes. The 
other programmes such as school feeding programme, craft centres and 
voluntary organisations should be handled by the States. Starting and 
running modern bakery should be the concern of commercial organisations. 
Setting up of administrative machinery in States for enforcement of the 
licensing control on trade and other Central measures would be unnecessary 
in view of the recommendations made above. The State Government 
should be able to handle these aspects. All the schemes mentioned above 
which are formulated by the Department of Food for the Fourth Plan 
fAnnexure IX-A) with an outlay of Rs. 107.64 crores should be dropped 
and the amount saved utilised for strengthening the Food Corporation of 
India and for investment in commercial enterprises. In view of the fore¬ 
going reasons we feel there is no necessity for the continuance of the Depart¬ 
ment of Food at the Centre. 
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5.4.48 We have already discussed earlier that the Department of 
Community Development at the Centre has no justification. Its present 
functions in the fields of programme support and training should be handled 
by the appropriate Ministries concerned. Abolishing this Department 
would accrue a net annual savings of nearly 50 lakhs of rupees on staff pay 
and allowances. The one exception should, however be the National Insti¬ 
tute of Community Development. This should be further strengthened to 
conduct high level studies on problems of Community Developnlent and 
Panchayati Raj, to organise high level training programmes for top per¬ 
sonnel in these fields. Since Community Development is to be promoted 
by voluntary organisations there is no necessity for an administrative Depart¬ 
ment either at the Centre or in the States. The National Institute should 
be under the Ministry which is handling local self Government affairs and 
not under the Ministry of Agriculture since Community Development is 
mainly stimulation of local community action. 

5.4.49 We are also not in favour of the Department of Cooperation 
continuing at the Centre. We have recommended that there should be 
no discrimination in the policy of lending agricultural finances between 
cooperatives and other lending agencies. Secondly, the requirements 
of agricultural finances for various projects can be better handled by the 
appropriate subject matter Ministries rather than by a separate Department. 
This would result in a net savings of more than Rs. 30 lakhs on staff^pay 
and allowances of the Department of Cooperation at the Centre. On the 
other hand,, we are suggesting a separate Division of Agricultural Finance 
under the Ministry.of Agricultural Development and this should be able to 
deal with the problems of cooperative finance also particularly for Agri¬ 
cultural Development. 

5.4.50 As regards the National Level Corporations we have already 
recommended that all these excepting the Food Corporation of India should 
be done away with. This would result in considerable savings since the 
overhead expenditure incurred by all these National Level Undertakings are 
unwarranted. Instead, the Agricultural Development Corporations which 
we have recommended for each State should be strengthened and supported 
with adequate finance. 

Recommendations: 

1. The Department of Food at the Centre should be closed 
down with the transfer of most of the functions pertaining to procure¬ 
ment and distribution of foodgrains to the Food Corporation of 
India, and other functions to the appropriate agencies and the States. 
The residuary functions relating to the promotion of production of 
subsidiary foods, etc. should be handled by the Division of Agri¬ 
cultural Production in the Ministry of Agricultural Development we 
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have suggested. The Divisions of Agricultural Policy and Agricul¬ 
tural naarketing should handle matters relating to food policy and 
related matters. This would result in a net savings of about Rs. 3^ 
crores on staff pay and allowances; and the savings should be utilised 
to support the F.C.I. and for investment in commercial enterprises. 
The Fourth Plan schemes with an outlay of Rs. 107.64 crores should 
be utilised in supporting the F.C.I. and the commercial enterprises. 

2. ^ The Department of Community Development in the Ministry 
should be closed. This would result in a net savings of Rs. 50 lakhs 
per annum on staff pay and allowances. The National Institute of 
Community Development should be strengthened, and this Institute 
should be transferred to the Ministry dealing with local self govern¬ 
ment afifairs. 

3. The Department of Cooperation should also be abolished 
and matters pertaining to cooperative finance and marketing should 
be dealt with by the appropriate Ministries. 

4. The Department of Agriculture should be reorganised on 
functional lines. There is no necessity for the many divisions and 
wings as they exist today, since all aspects of research should be 
transferred to the I.C.A.R. and other development functions to the 
States. The Central Government of Agriculture should be concer¬ 
ned with international obligations, national policies and problems, 
and inter-State coordination. These functions will not require such 
a huge machinery as it is today. The reorganised pattern we have 
suggested would not cost more than Rs. 1 crore at the most on the 
staff pay and allowances. This will result in a net savings of nearly 
Rs. 4i crores per year which should be invested in Agricultural 
Development Corporations in the States and other commercial enter¬ 
prises. 


The pattern of agricultural administration recommended 

5.4.51 Keeping in view the foregoing comments and recommendations 
we are suggesting herewith the pattern for agricultural administration for 
the country. In suggesting this pattern, we have been more concerned with 
providing for competent personnel at levels nearer to farmers, and a great 
deal of reduction of the number of staff at higher levels. The proliferated 
staffing pattern consequent on the schematic approach adopted all these’ 
years has been cut down to the barest minimum. The set up of the Agri¬ 
cultural Universities and tlreir- responsibility in regard to extension work 
have also been kept in view. We are anxious that the various industrial 
and commercial concerns should come more into the picture. This would 
reduce the need for the large number of staff in the agricultural adminis¬ 
trative agency. We have suggested a broad frame-work for the adminis¬ 
trative pattern at the State and Central levels. We are conscious of the 
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fact that it would require considerable readjustments if the existing pattern 
has to be switched over to the one proposed by us. It is for this reason we 
recommend that an expert committee should be constituted in each State 
and one at the Centre to examine the existing staffing pattern in the light of 
the proposals we have made and to suggest specifically the posts which need 
to be abolished, those which need to be strengthened and upgraded, etc, 
We further urge that the pattern we have suggested should be considered in 
its totality. When the committees we have suggested here examine the 
present set up and make specific proposals to implement our recommenda¬ 
tions, care should be taken to see that the expenditure on the administra¬ 
tive agency is kept low. 


5.4.52 The charts following this page indicate the pattern of agri¬ 
cultural administration we have recommended for the entire country—Dist¬ 
rict, State and National levels. 


Village level 

5.4.53 There should be three to four agricultural assistants in every 
block. The number should not be sacrosanct. There should be considera¬ 
ble freedom for the Commissioner for Agricultural Development to increase 
or decrease the number according to the demand for work in a particular 
block. Agricultural assistant should be a grhduate in Agriculture. His 
jurisdiction should be 30 to 40 villages. His main function is td identify 
and assess problems and needs of . farmers, to advise the supplies and ser¬ 
vices agency as to the requirements of the area, to advise farmers as to the 
sources from where their requirements could be obtained, to keep the 
Block Level Agricultural Extension Officer informed of the work and pro¬ 
blems and to educate farmers. He will have to take batches of farmers to 
the seed-cum-demonstration farms to educate and convince them of 
improved practices. 


Block level 

5.4.54 Block Level Agricultural Extension Officer should be a techni¬ 
cally competent man in the field of agriculture and should be a Class II 
Gazetted Officer. He should work independently of Panchayati Raj set 
up, but he may make use of the Panchayati Raj agency ,for his work. His 
office should be provided with a minimum number of staff to help him in 
his work. Since he will not be handling supplies and services directly and 
as his financial transactions are absolutely minimum, there will not be need 
for a heavy staff. A stenographer and one or two other assistants would 
do. 



Pattern of Agricultural Administration proposed for the country 
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5.4.55 The seed-cum-demonstration farm should be the focus of all 
extension activity in the block. This should be under the charge of a com¬ 
petent Class II Gazetted Officer and he be given large degree of freedom 
to manage the farm. The technical staff in the various subject matter 
fields, such as. Plant Protection, Fertilizer, Seed, Agricultural implements, 
etc., should be located on the Seed-cum-Demonstration Farm. The Mana¬ 
ger will be assisted and guided by the District Technical Committee. The 
farm should run on efficient lines and the assessment of performance of the 
Manager will be judged at the end of the year by the technical committee. 

District levd 

5.4.56 Presently, a number of officers representing various departments 
like. Agriculture, Horticulture, Fisheries, Animal Husbandry & Veterinary 
Services, Irrigation and Cooperation are working at- the Dis¬ 
trict level, coming together for coordination either through Zila Parishad 
or the District Coordination Committee. There has not been the desired 
integrated approach to agricultural development. The District level 
officers in agricultural administration also suffer from lack of confidence in 
their abilities. This is, no doubt, due to their low status among the hierar¬ 
chy of officials at the District level and their relatively low scales of pay. 

5.4.57 In many respects, the District is the most crucial stage for 
influencing the impact of agricultural production programme. It is for this 
reason we are suggesting an integrated and competent organisation with 
high status. All these years, the law and order administration enjoyed high 
status and influence in the country, and more particularly at the district 
level. This state of affairs continued even after Independence during the 
development era. The requirement of agricultural development in the 
country demands the highest place for agricultural technicians and conse¬ 
quently for the agricultural administration. We, therefore, propose a 
District Officer for Agricultural Development who should be technically 
qualified in the field of agriculture and who should enjoy the status at least 
equivalent to that of a Collector. 

5.4.58 The District Officer should be assisted by three deputies. There 
should be a District Council for Agricultural Development and this will 
review the plan progress and approve district plans for agricultural develop¬ 
ment. There should be a Technical Sub-Committee of the Council with 
the District Agricultural Development Officer as Chairman. The functions 
of this Committee are to guide seed-cum-demonstration farms and all other 
technical officers of the District and to assess their performances. 

5.4.59 In some States, there are divisional level officers of Agriculture, 
Cooperation, Animal Husbandry and Irrigation Departments. We do not 
suggest that this divisional level set up should be continued. This would be 
unnecessary intermediary between the strong District set up we have sug¬ 
gested and the headquarters set up at the State level. 
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State level 

5.4.60 The Department of Agricultural Development, we have sugges¬ 
ted, should be constituted by bringing together and integrating the several 
Departments presently concerned with agricultural production, namely. 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Sciences, Horticulture, 
Fisheries, Cooperation, Marketing. The utilisation of irrigation facilities 
for Agricultural development should be given more attention. With this in 
view we are suggesting inclusion of the agricultural aspects of irrigation 
under the Agricultural Development Department. The integrated depart¬ 
ment should be headed by a Commissioner who should be of the status of 
the highest , paid administrator next only to the Chief Secretary. He should 
be a technical man qualified in the field of agriculture. This will reduce 
the independent departments and will economise expenditure and the 
scarce technical manpower resources. The organisational pattern of the 
State Department of Agricultural Development is given in the chart referred 
to earlier. 

5.4.61 The State Board for Agricultural Development and the panel 
of experts to advice the State Board have been suggested by us with a view 
to see that all planning for agricultural development should be done by a 
single policy making body at the State level. This has already been referred 
to earlier in the report. The Minister for Agricultural Development should 
be the Chairman of the Board. The Commissioner for Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment should be the Secretary of the Board. The Chairman of the Agricul¬ 
tural Development Corporation, the Vice-Chancellor of the Agricultural 
University, the President of the Farmers’ Organisation, the President of the 
Chambers of Commerce, representatives of Agricultural Industries and 
Trade and representatives of various types of farming enterprises should 
be the members of this Board. Heads of allied department such as Fore¬ 
stry, Public Works and Irrigation should also be represented on this Board. 
Subject to the indications given by the State Government in regard to guide 
lines, priorities and finances, the Board would prepare the plans and pro¬ 
grammes for agricultural production. 


5.4.62 The Secretariat at the State level should be so designed that 
one Department of the Secretariat shoixld deal with all aspects of agricul¬ 
tural production. The Secretariat branch should confine itself to formula¬ 
tion of policies, servicing the Cabinet, serving the Legislature and review¬ 
ing the performance of the Department of Agricultural Development. It 
should not , handle matters connected with implementation. Even the 
transfers of officials in the Department of Agricultural Development should 
be completely left to the Department. This will reduce the burden of the 
secretariat and hence greater attention can be paid to policy formulation 
etc. 
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National level 

5.4.63 The Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development 
and Cooperation should be redesignated as Ministry of Agricultural Deve¬ 
lopment. It should have 10 Divisions including an Administrative Divi¬ 
sion. A broad indication of the nature of subjects to be handled by 
these Divisions is also indicated in the chart. 

5.4.64 The pattern suggested herein is far more relevant in the con¬ 
text of requirements for agricultural development in the country. It 
would very much reduce the problem of coordination between various 
Departments of the Ministry as well as between the different Ministries. 
Each Division should be headed by an expert in the particular field. These 
posts should not be the monopoly of administrators only. There should 
be provisions for inviting from outside Government for appointment on 
contract for specified periods. The Secretary of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
tural Development should be a person distinguished for his contribution 
to agricultural development in the country. 

Recommendations: 

1. There should be 3 to 4 Agricultural assistants in each 
block. They should be agricultural graduates. The number of 
these agricultural 'assistants should be fixed keeping in view the 
potentiality for work and the requirements of the area, etc. 

2. The Block Level Agricultural Extension Officer should be 
a Class II Officer and a technical person qualified in the field of 
agricultural sciences. His functions should be advising farmers, 
solving their problems in agricultural production and advising the 
various agencies supplying the farmers’ requirements. 

3,, The block seed-cum-demonstration farm should be the 
centre of all extension work in each block. The demonstration 
farm nianager should be a competent man of the rank of a Class 
II Officer. He should look to the technical sub-committee at the 
district level for guidance etc. 

4. The District Agricultural Development Officer should be of 
the rank of a Joint Director and his emoluments should be at least 
on par with that of the Collector. He should have three Deputy 
District Agriculutral Development Officers, each being a Class I 
Officer of the rank of a Deputy Director—one to be in charge of 
agricultural credit, inputs, marketing, and services to farmers, the 
second to be in charge of administration, regulation of acts, certifi¬ 
cation and other functions, and the third to be in charge of seed-cum- 
dcmonstration farms, extension and training. Representatives of 
Horticulture, Animal Husbandry, Fisheries, and other technical 
fields at the District level should be working with him. 
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5. We have already recommended about the District Council 
for agricultural production. There should be a technical sub¬ 
committee of this council presided over by the District Agricultural 
Development Officer, and including the subject matter specialists 
at the district level as members. This committee should attend to 
technical aspects including giving guidance to demonstration farms, 
the technical staff in the district and assessment of performance of 
the staff. 

6. There should be a State Board for Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment presided over by the Minister for Agricultural Development. 
Subject to the indications to be given by the Government in regard 
to guide lines, priorities and finances, the Board should prepare the 
plans and programmes for agricultural production. The Commis¬ 
sioner for Agriculutral Development should be the Secretary of this 
Board. Heads of allied Departments like Forestry, Public Works 
and Irrigation should be represented on this Board. The Chairman 
of Agricultural Development Corporation, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Agricultural University, the President of the Farmers’ Organi¬ 
sation, the President of the Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
representatives of agricultural industry and trade, and representa¬ 
tives of various types of farming enterprises should be members of 
this Board. 

7. The Secretariat at the State level should be so designed that 
one department of the Secretariat should deal with all aspects of 
agricultural production. The Agricultural Secretariat should con¬ 
fine itself to formulation of policies, servicing the Cabinet, serving 
the legislature and reviewing the performances of the Department 
of Agricultural Development. 

8. There should be a Department of Agricultural Development 
consisting of the following divisions;— 

(i) Agricultural Planning ; 

(ii) Agricultural Finance; 

(iii) Agricultural Production; 

(iv) Agricultural Marketing ; 

(v) Agricultural Industries ; 

fvi) Agricultural Supplies and Services; 

(vii) Agricultural Extension ; 

(viii) Agricultural Intelligence ; 

(i») Training in Agricultural Administration ; 

(x) Irrigation (agricultural aspect); 

(xi) Regulatory work ; and 

(xii) Administration. 
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9. The Commissioner for Agricultur^al Development should 
have a small committee at headquarters consisting of the heads of 
divisions and subject matter specialists. This committee should 
meet frequently and take decisions on all matters pertaining to the 
work in the Department. He should be responsible for develop¬ 
ing the team spirit among all members of this committee so that 

. every member could feel that he is intensely involved in the plan¬ 
ning and implementation of the programmes. 

10. An expert committee should be appointed in each State to 
work out the detailed staffing pattern based on our suggestions. 

11. There should be a Ministry of Agricultural Development 
at the Centre with the following divisions:—■ 

(i) Agricultural Policy ; 

(ii) Agricultural Planning ; 

(iii) Agricultural Finance ; 

(iv) Agriculutral Production ; 

(v) Agricultural Marketing; 

(vi) Agricultural Industries ; 

(vii) Agricultural Intelligence ; 

(viii) International Collaborations ; 

(ix) National Commissions ; and 

(x) Administration. 

12. There should be a committee of experts appointed at the 
all-India level to work out the detailed staffing pattern for the 
Ministry of Agricultural Development based on the suggestions 
made here. 

Indian Agricultural Service 

5.4.65 A Bill for constituting Indian Agricultural Service has been 
introduced in the Parliament. The necessity for constituting this Service 
has been felt mainly because of the low status of the Agricultural person¬ 
nel. The ideji was originally proposed by the Nalagarh .Committee which 
made recommendations to streamline the agricultural machinery. With 
the constitution of All-India Service it is proposed to improve the pay and 
prospects of agricultural persormel. This, it is hoped, would raise the 
morale and efficiency of the entire Agricultural Service. It is also hoped 
that this would facilitate exchange of top level officers from one State to 
another and from the States to the Centre. This service is expected to 
develop leadership among the agricultural personnel. A copy of the draft 
outline of • the proposed Indian Agriculture Service is appended in 
Annexure VI. 
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5.4.66 We have given considerable thought to this question. Since 
agriculture is a State subject, we had our own apprehensions as to the 
necessity for an All-India Service in this field. But we are anxious to see 
that the agricultural administration is given the prominent place it deser¬ 
ves. All-India services have already been constituted even in the subject 
matters which are in the States’ jurisdiction. Hence it would be in the 
fitness of things that the agricultural administration is also recognized and 
given the status which is long due. . But the rules of the service should 
clearly provide for the various recommendations we have made in regard 
to the procedures for recruitment, promotion and also for the remunera¬ 
tion to the staff, etc. Subject to the above condition, we <recommend that 
early steps be taken to constitute an Indian Agricultural Service. 

Recommendations: 

Immediate steps should be taken to constitute the proposed 
Indian Agricultural Service. The Rules framed should provide for 
the various recommendations we have made in regard to recruit¬ 
ment, promotion and remuneration for the staff, etc. 

Apicultural intell^ence. 

5.4.67 The agency for collecting, processing and publishing agricul¬ 
tural intelligence in India is not at all well developed. At the village 
level,, it is still in the hands of village officers who still follow antiquated 
methods. No doubt, the method of forecasting and collecting data have 
been very much refined recently. Sample surveys are being conducted. 
The number of crop cutting experiments has been increased. In spite of 
this, we have ourselves experienced considerable difficulties in reconciling 
the various sets of data'on many aspects of agriculture which were made 
available to us. There have been comments even from outside the country, 
let alone from within the country, that such discripancies are frequent in 
regard to forecasts and performance figures. 

5.4.68 Correct factual basis is an essential requirement for planning. 
Without this, all our plans become unrealistic. We, therefore, recommend 
that a strong agricultural intelligence and outlook service should be consti¬ 
tuted in the country., It is for this purpose we have recommended a 
separate division for Agricultural Intelligence at the National level under 
the Ministry of Agricultural Development and a similar division under the 
Commissioner for Agricultural Development in the States. The Organi¬ 
sation need to be strengthened from the village level upwards. We suggest 
that this aspect should be given serious consideration. We can no longer 
depend upon the village officers. Moreover, village officers are also being 
abolished in some States. Utilisation of the services of Gram Sevaks, 
now that we do not recommend them for being utilised in agricultural pro¬ 
duction, should be seriously considered. But at the block level. Block 

37—2 ARC/ND/68 
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Level Extension Officer should have control over the personnel engaged 
in collection of agricultural facts and figures. The reporting procedure 
should be simplified. At the District level, the District Officer for Agri¬ 
cultural Development should be in charge of this work. 

Recommendations : 

The organisation for Agricultural Intelligence should be 
strengthened from the village level upto the national level. This is 
all the more urgent in view of the fact we are handicapped now 
for want of correct factual basis for planning and for formulation 
of policies. A Division of Agricultural Intelligence has been 
suggested in the proposed Agricultural Department both in the 
States and at the Central level. 

Development of Special Areas 

5.4.69 Government of India in the Ministry of Pood and Agriculture 
have been considering for sometime the problems of development of 
special areas. The normal plans of development may not suit these. Hilly 
Area Development, Chambal Valley Development in Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan Canal Development Area, Development of drought affected 
areas. Development of deltaic areas. Desert Area Development, Malnad 
Development, bave been under the consideration of the Ministry for quite 
some time. In fact, the Ministry appointed in 1966 a Central Desert 
Development Board to ensure a more rapid development of the areas. 
Brief notes on the action being taken in respect of the development of 
these areas appears as Annexure XIV. 

5.4.70 While we agree that these special areas need special conside¬ 
rations, we are not in favour of Government of India undertaking this 
business directly. The National Commission which we have proposed in 
this report for suggesting a Land and Water Utilisation pattern should be 
able to locate the potentiality of different areas in the country and the type 
of agricultural development that is most suitable. On this basis, the State 
Governments concerned should eVince interest and attract commercial 
enterprises on the lines we have suggested in this report. If the commer¬ 
cial undertakings sustain any loss in view of special difficulties experien¬ 
ced, we have recommended already that Government should subsidise to 
the extent of loss and also compensate for not earning any profit. This 
would be a better way of assisting in the quick development of these 
special problem areas. 

Recommendation: 

Development of special areas, such as desert areas, hilly areas, 
etc. should be taken up by the concerned State Governments. The 
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proposal of the Government of India to start all-India boards for 
this purpose is not a wise move, and hence should be given up. 

5.4.71 The pattern of agriculutral administration we have suggested 
above will help, we are quite confident, in restoring healthy Centre-State 
relationship, in enthusing, energizing and serving the millions of farmers 
in the country. It will give confidence to the States to share greater res¬ 
ponsibility in agricultural production. The suggested pattern will result in 
considerable savings of money which can be better utilised for commer¬ 
cialising agriculture. It will help in the effective utilisation of technical 
staff who will get down to field instead of being obsessed with paper 
work. In short, it will create an administrative machinery which is dyna¬ 
mic and dedicated to the cause of millions of farmers in the country. 



CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSION 

Farmers in India to-day constitute the most under-privileged section 
of society. Victims of successive droughts, floods and famines on the one 
hand, and of exploiters of all types on the other, farmers have lost even 
their voice to represent their case or to fight for their causes. We shudder 
to think what would befall the country if farmers, desperate with frustra¬ 
tion, think of taking recourse to such steps as strikes and gheraos. We 
are confident that the leadership in the country has the wisdom to read 
the writing on the wall and to act decisively and expeditiously to spare no 
efforts to enthuse, energise and support the farmers. For, “whatever 
improves the condition and character of the farmer feeds the life-springs 
of national character, wealth and power”.* 

6.2 Government has all along been interested in improving the lot of 
farmers. But this has been more due to compulsion of circumstances than 
to an intense realisation of the problems and needs of farmers and the 
requirements of agricultural development. It is indeed very strange that 
the motivation for Government’s interest in agricultural development 
should have come from the successive famines and not from an under¬ 
standing that a prosperous agriculture is both fundamental and inevitable 
if we are to retain our freedom and become a strong and proud nation. 
The innumerable number of Commissions and Committees, not to men¬ 
tion the countless number of conferences, seminars, etc., which have 
studied and reported on agriculutral administration are certainly an 
evidence of the interest of the Government. But unfortunately the obser¬ 
vations and recommendations of these various bodies have never been 
implemented with all the sincerity and seriousness with the result these 
committees provide the Government only a means of escape from the 
problerns faced. What is more serious. Government, with all its efforts, 
has not been able to move the bulk of our farmers to produce more. It 
is high time, therefore, that the essential requirements of agricultural 
development are realised in their proper perspectives and action initiated 
forthwith. 

6.3 The urgent need is to transform traditional agriculture to scienti¬ 
fic farming, and to commercialise agricultural enterprises. All the 
inhibiting factors which are presently interfering with the rapid agricul¬ 
tural development should be removed with a firm will followed by more 
realistic policies. The discrimination between agriculture and other sec¬ 
tors should be put an end to, and priority consideration for the agricultural 

♦Isaac Nevi^ton, Commissioner for Agriculture, USDA quoted in “After a Hundred 
Years—The Year-book of Agriculture-1962.” P.5 
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sector should highlight all our national policies. The quantum of finan¬ 
cial resources for the agricultural sector has to be increased greatly if the 
stagnant rural econbmy has to be energised quickly. The agricultural 
inputs should be produced on a scale much larger than what is today. The 
cost of these inputs has to be brought down. It is unrealistic to expect 
the bulk of our farmers to take to commercial agriculture and make a 
profit out of it when the prices of inputs are very high. The price policy 
in regard to selective agricultural commodities, and particularly of food- 
grains, should be more realistic. Fixation of adhoc prices for agricultural 
produce mainly keeping in view the consumers’ interests has been a dis¬ 
incentive to farmers to produce more. An efficient marketing system 
which enables the farmers to get the best possible prices for their produce 
without being exploited by middlemen including Government agencies and 
inhibited by unrealistic policies should be developed on top priority. Mere 
ideological considerations without due regard to economic factors in the 
development of institutions and organisations for agricultural develop¬ 
ment would be suicidal for the country as the recent experience has clearly 
shown. Monopolies and protections to particular types of institutions and 
organisations in agricultural enterprises have told severely on our farmers. 
It is high time we realised that a healthy competitive atmosphere will be 
far more conducive for the growth in efficiency of the several agricultural 
enterprises, and particularly those producing and distributing agricultural 
inputs. When once the inhibiting factors are removed, adequate finances 
are made easily available, profitable inputs are produced and distributed 
efficiently, and a market system enjoying the full confidence of farmers is 
built up, there is no doubt, whatsoever, that the bulk of our farmers will 
be enthused to put in their best to increase their agricultural production. 
The agricultural administrative system should be designed essentially to 
cater to the above requirements of farmers. 

6.4 Agricultural economy is basic to all round development in the 
country. We have lost sight of this all these years. We cannot afford to 
be blind to this fundamental fact any longer. If we continue to ignore 
this sector, it will only be contributing to the worsening of the crisis. 
Even the talk of self-sufficiency in food and other agricultural commodities 
without being backed up by realistic policies and an efficient administrative 
system is merely a day dream. 

6.5 The race between population growth and food proddction has 
reached the most critical stage. If food production does not adjust itself 
to meet the needs of population, then population has to adjust itself to 
the available food supplies. This is inevitable. It will indeed be a tragedy 
if, with all the knowledge of science and technology we have at our dis¬ 
posal and with the wisdom and ability which our farmers have in plenty, 
we do not harness the rich resources to gain the lead in agricultural pro¬ 
duction. The reforms we have suggested in agricultural administration, 
if implemented vigorously, can save the country from such a tragedy. 
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There is hardly any time left, and urgent action is called for in infusing 
dynamism to the agricultural sector. Any delay might cost the nation 
heavily. 

6.6 It is frequently claimed by Government that the achievements in 
agricultural production have not been bad at all, and on the other hand 
these are quite impressive but for the set back due to natural handicaps, 
such as droughts and floods. A bewildering array of facts and figures is 
produced in support of these claims. While we agree that there has been 
some increase in agricultural production, it is not at all commensurate with 
the resources spent and the efforts put in. With more realistic policies and 
an efficient administrative machinery it would have been possible to 
increase production several fold. Otherwise, there would have been no 
need for such an excessive dependence on imported foodgrains. The 
imports of foodgrains and foreign aid have reached such proportions that 
the country is reduced to a humiliating position. 

6.7 We are confident that the reforms we have suggested will, if 
implemented in their entirety and with all seriousness, infuse the agricul¬ 
tural administration with the much needed dynamism, dedication and 
service orientation. 

6.8 In short 

So long as we import food, we shall not 
grow our own'. 

So long as we continue to import milk 
powder and dairy products, we shall 
not upgrade our cattle', and 
So long as we continue to depend on 
foreign technical know-how, resources 
and collaboration, we shall not grow 
in our competence. 

The sooner we realise this, the better it is for 
the country. 

New Delhi, (H. M. CHANNABASAPPA) 

August 24, 1967 Chairman. 

(CHARAN SINGH) 

Member. 

(RATTAN SINGH) 

Member. 

(V. RAMAIAH) 

Member. 

(T. ANANT PAI) 

Member. 

(K. C. NAIK) 

Member. 

(B. RUDRAMOORTHY) 

Secretary. 

"Capt. Rattan Singh signed the report on 29-8-1967. Dr. K. C. Naik signed the report 

on 2-9-1967. 
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SUMMARY OF MAIN CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Preamble 

1. The economic growth and prosperity of the country depends wholly 
on a strong, efficient and prosperous a^cultural base. Enough food for 
the growing population -and ample raw materials for our industries and com¬ 
petitiveness for our products in international markets are essentials of 
prosperity. These can be achieved only through reorientation of our atti¬ 
tudes and priorities, and formulation of realistic' policies and programmes. 

( 1 . 1 ) 

2. The violation of economic laws in Indian agriculture as well as the 
unbalance between the urban and rural economy on tlie one side and the 
social and personal interest on the other have given a rude shock to agri¬ 
cultural development in India. 

( 1 . 2 ) 

3. Continuous exploitation of farmers, exodus of educated farm youths 
from land in search of urban occupations, reluctance of investors to invest 
on land, diversion of energies and resources to unrealistic and costly enter¬ 
prises in agriculture and an archaic administrative madiinery have resulted 
in a situation which is explosive and calls for a dynamic approach to agri¬ 
culture before it is too late. A realistic and bold agricultural policy suppor¬ 
ted by a production oriented adnunidrative machinery widi a unified 
single line of command and charged with authority and responsibility is the 
need of the hour. 

(1.3 to 1.6) 

4. The illorion that industrial devdopment in preference to agricul¬ 
tural development, can udier an era of prosperity to the country has been 
completely shattered by our performances in these spheres. The emphasis 
on agriculture in the three successive five-year plans wavered a good deal. 
The Planning Commission has very smously erred in giving lesser emphasis 
for agriculture compared to industries. Bodi the experiences in more 
advanced countries as welt as in diis country are sufficient to warn us that 
agricultural development should precede in order to stimulate industrial 
develo^nent. 

(1.7 to 1.11) 

5. The continued discrimination between industry and agriculture to 
the advantage of the former and the step-motherly treatment to agricul¬ 
ture have been responsible for the sluggishness of Indian agriculture on 
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the one hand, and for the unprecedented growth in urban activities on the 
other. Investments in industrial development have been very much more 
compared to that in agricultural developmeut. In regard to utilisation of 
electric energy the necessary infra-structure has not been developed to 
enable the agriculture sector to utilize the same in larger measures. It is 
only when we treat agriculture as the most important industry of the coun¬ 
try and extend to it all the protections and facilities that it is possible to 
modernise agriculture. 

(1.12 to 1.14) 

6. Even in regard to industrial development, our emphasis has been 
unrealistic and misplaced. The poorest farmers in the world have to pay 
the highest prices for agricultural inputs. If we had started a large num¬ 
ber of agro-industries in’the early years of planning, we would not have 
been now faced with the acute shortage and high cost of inputs. If we 
had laid more emphasis on starting large number of agro-processing 
industries, it would have helped in industrialising agriculture. This would 
have provided an organised institutional and economic stimulus to agri¬ 
cultural development, and would have lessened the problem of agricultural 
labourers. Ideological considerations in starting industries in the public 
sector even at the cost of economic factors and the interests of farmers 
have landed us in trouble. 

(1.15 to 1.19) 

7. In spite of the three Five Year Plam, there has been no marked 
infusion of vitality into the agricultural sector. 

( 1 . 20 ) 

8. The growth rate in agriculture has been tar below that in other 
sectors. 

( 1 . 21 ) 

9. The national survey reveals the wide gulf not only between the 
urban and rural sectors, but also vdthin the rural sector. Rural areas 
have remained backward in spite of the Five Year Plans. 

( 1 . 22 ) 

10. The agricultural policies formulated and pursued in the context 
of the five-year plans lacked in realism. The implementation of these poli- 
ci^ lacked the vigour necessary. Land reforms and cooperative policy are 
examples. 

(1.23) 

11. The impact of Panchayati Raj on agricultural production has 
been very discouraging. There has been frustration everywhere both 
among the elected representatives and the officials. 


(1.24 & 1.25) 
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12. Procedures for planning for agricultural production do not gene¬ 
rate adequate interest and initiative among farmers. What farmers should 
do is planned for at the highest level and communicated to successive 
lower levels for implementation. The man who has to produce has no hand 
in planning. 

(1.26) 

13. Under the impact of the five-year plans, the Central Government 
machinery has become more powerful with a vastly proliferated bureau¬ 
cracy, while the States’ machinery, primarily responsible for agricultural 
production, is gradually losing its initiative, talents and discretion. 

(1.27) 

14. Plan for increasing agricultural production are oriented towards 
getting more allocations from the Centre than towards the maximum exploi¬ 
tation of the potential in each State. This trend has greatly increased the 
traflSc between the States headquarters and the national capital. 

(1.28) 

15. Another impact of the five-year plans has been the enormous 
increase in the number of conferences, seminars and workshops on the 
one hand, and the constitution of large number of Commissions and Com¬ 
mittees to study and review the various averts of agricultural produc¬ 
tion. Most often the recommendations made by these forums are not acted 
upon with all the seriousness they deserve. Government should concen¬ 
trate on taking firm decisions and implementing ttiese rather than on consti- 
tuting more Commissions or Committees or on organising more conferences, 
etc. 

(1.29 & 1.30) 

16. Agriculture, though the most importaut industry in the country, 
is languishing because it is under-capitalised. Farmer’s economic posi¬ 
tion is so weak that they cannot save and invest on agricultural develop¬ 
ment. 

(1.31) 

17. Availability of credit to farmers from the organised banking 
sector has been very meagre. Besides, the procedures are complicated. 
Because of the policies of the Reserve Bank of India and other financing 
agencies and due to the high risks involved, agriculture has not been 
attracting sufficient capital investment from other sectors. Unless these 
policies are changed and increased capital made available to the agricul¬ 
tural sector, there is no salvation for the country. 

(1.32 & 1.33) 

18. To exaggerate the defects of farmers without even looking into 
their virtues has been one of our greatest mistakes. 


(1.34 & 1.35) 
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19. Our farmers are neither inefficient nor lacking in enterprise. Due 
to want of incentives and opportunities and being exposed' to risks, and to 
uncertainties of help from Govemmeut, they are not prepared “to forego 
the meagre security in the hope of a more ample uncertainty”. 
The economic restraints of traditional agriculture and absence of rewarding 
investment opportunities are holding them back. If profitable inputs are 
produced and supplied to farmers cheaply enough, they will not lag behind 
in taking advantage of these to increase production. Without these profi¬ 
table inputs, agricultural extension service is an empty institutional gesture. 

(1J6 & 1.37) 

20. Commercialising Indian agriculture is the urgent need. To achieve 
this, all the factors inhibiting agricultural development should be re¬ 
moved (discrimination between agriculture and industry, landl ceilings, food 
policy, etc.), remunerative support prices ensured for agricultural produces, 
production incentives (efficient market system, crop and live-stock insurance, 
etc.) offered. 

(1.38) 

21. It has to be appreciated that no Government machinery can grow 
either food or fibre. It is the farmers who grow and decide what, when 
and how to produce. Government’s targets of production, therefore, have 
been very unrealistic, and have helped only to proliferate its organisation 
without enthusing the farmers. Government has also taken upon itself 
commercial activities which is not their legitimate function. The results of 
this trend have been grave. Government ^ould, therefore, confine itself to 
its legitimate functions as detailed. 

(1.40 to 143) 


22. Agricultural administration as it is organised today is woefully un¬ 
suited to educate, enthuse and serve the farmers. It needs to be infused 
with dynamism, dedication and competence. It should be thoroughly re¬ 
organised to perform, with integrity and efficiency, the three most important 
functions, viz.— 

to educate farmers in the scientific ideas and practices; 


to solve their problems; and 

to ensure supplies and services to farmers required for agricultural 
production. 

(1.44 & 1.45) 


2.1. National Agricultural Policy 

23. Both the agricultural policies and the way in which these are imple¬ 
mented need critical re-examination in the light of the poor performance in 
this sector during the last 16 years. 


( 2 . 1 . 2 ) 
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24. The national policies in a predominantly agricultural country like 
ours should be primarily designed to give the highest place for its farmers 
and for the farming profession. 

(2.1.3) 

25. The national agricultural policy should provide for the realisation 
of the following objectives in the shortest possible period: 

(i) Conferment of ownership title on land to the tiller. 

(ii) Securing higher stable incomes to farmers. 

(iii) Production inc^tives including a realistic price policy, an 
eflBcient marketing system and crop and live-stock insurance 
against risks. 

(iv) Easy availability of adequate capital resources to farmers and 
others engaged in agricultural enterprises. 

(v) Production and distribution of agricultural requisites in adequate 
quantities and at reasonable prices. 

(vi) Development of irrigation potential on top priority. 

(vii) An infra-structure conducive for rapid agricultural development, 
and in particular— 

(a) Large number of agro and agro-processing industries in rural 
areas with farmers having relationship with these; 

(b) A service oriented administrative machinery which is efficient 
in giving new ideas to farmers, in solving their problems and 
in ensuring supplies and services to them; 

(c) A netY^ork of roads and bridges in rural areas and power 
supplies to agriculture. 

(2.1.3) 


26. The land reforms policy has not been implemented with the vigour 
and urgency it demands. Urgent steps should be taken to ensure that the 
tenants set the ownership rights within a period of two years from now at 
the most. The legal obstacles should be removed forthwith. Administra¬ 
tive arrangements should be tightened up. 

(2.1.4 to 2.1.6) 

27. Our policies should be primarily production oriented. Even 
ceilings on land holdings should be considered on the same basis. Holdings 
which are contributing to high levels of production should not be disturbed. 

28. Land Cdlings Act sdiould be replied, and replaced by a provision 
for graduated taxes for the extent of land over and above the minimum 
prescribed. 


(2.1.7 to 2.1.9) 
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29. Consolidation of the present scattered agricultural holdings should 
be expedited. Immediate measures are called to change the provisions of 
Inheritance Law to prevent further fragmentation of agricultural holdings. 
The legislative measures must be flexible enough to meet all contii^encies, 
such as exchange of land, etc. 

( 2 . 1.10 & 2 . 1 . 11 ) 

30. The iiolicy of building cooperative farming societies under Govern¬ 
ment pressure and State patronage should be given up. 

31. Indisiaiminate distribution of land to landless labourers unaccom¬ 
panied by the necessary wherewithal to enable them to cultivate these lands 
profitably, sluiuld be stopped forthwitii. Our aim should be to diversify, 
intensify and industrialise agriculture as this will provide ample employ¬ 
ment to landless labourers. 

(2.1.12 & 2.1.13) 

32. A National Standing Commission of experts should be appointed 
to undertake a national survey of potentialities for agricultural development 
for evolving land and water utilisation pattern. This pattern should take 
into consideration the potentialities available, the resources which need to 
be fully exploited and other factors for extensive introduction of scientific 
farming. It should form the guide for the Central and State Governments 
to invest their resources to achieve the best r^ults in agricultural produc¬ 
tion. This should also form a guide for consolidation of holdings. 

(2.1.14) 

33. A national water use policy must be evolved keeping in view the 
urgent necessity to exploit the irrigation potential fully and as quickly as 
possible and to ensure there is no injustice done to any State. The policy 
should provide for utilisation of irrigation water from surface resources or 
from underground resources depending upon the technical and economic 
feasibility. 

(2.1.15) 

34. Government waste lands should be leased out on a long term basis 
for individuals and organisations who come forward with capital resources 
and management techniques to develop these lands. Blocks of land with a 
minimum extent of 300 to 500 acres have to be leased out. Their produc¬ 
tion requirements including credit should be ensured since it contributes to 
increased agricultural production. There should, however, be no grants or 
subsidy. 

(2.1.16) 

35. The cooperative policy should be subjected to a thorough re¬ 
examination. Cooperatives should be allowed to stand the test of their 
eflBciency in a competitive field. The protections given to the cooperatives 
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so far, such as monopoly rights in regard to supply of inputs, and the sub¬ 
sidies and grants should be stopped. 

(2.1.17 & 2.1.18) 

36. Agricultural production should be the responsibility of Agricul¬ 
tural Department. This demands a single line of command from village 
to State level. Panchayati Raj institutions should not be entrusted with 
agricultural a^inistration. 

(2.1.19 & 2.1.20) 

37. The public sector undertakings riiould be completely autonomous 
and free from Government interference to enable them to operate strictly 
on business principles. Government control should be limited to the 
absolute minimum necessary to ensure safety of its investments. The 
Board of Directors should consist of men who are professionals and experien¬ 
ced in the various fields of activity which the undertaking is entrusted with. 
Government officials should not hold multiple directorship in a number of 
companies. 

38. In view of the acute riiortage of the various agricultural requisites 
the country is facing to-day, there riionld not be any monopoly given to any 
single organisation or agency in the fields of production and distribution of 
the various inputs and other requirements. Uniform treatment should be 
meted out to all organisations irrespective of whether they are in the public 
or private sector, as long as they operate efliciently, keep to the standhrd^ 
and do not exploit any section of society. 

( 2 . 1.21 & 2 . 1 . 22 ) 

39. The taxation policy affecting farmers and the farming profession 
should be subjected to a thorough re-examination by an expert commission 
keeping in view the legal, constitutional, moral and social aspects, apart 
from the factors of equity of treatment among all sections of society. 

(2.1JS3 to 2.1.25) 

40. Price support riiould be an instrument of State policy in order to 
ensure production of the required quantity of any crop at any moment 
when the State needs it. 

41. The Agricultural Prices Commission should fix the minimum prices 
taking all factors into account and in particular file following aspects: 

(i) Interest on the cost of land; 

(ii) Interest on investment; 

(iii) Cost of production including managerial cost; 

(iv) Input costs, wages, taxes, cesses, depreciations, etc.; 
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(v) Intennediiary loss«s owing to bad seasons, characteristics of the 
area and such other factors; 

(vi) Reasonable margin of profit as compared with other sectors. 

42. In fixing the prices, inter-crop parity should also be taken into 
consideration along with the average cost of production. 

( 2 . 1 . 26 ) 


2 . 2 . Unimi-State relationship in Agricultural Development. 

43. The Centre-State relationship in agricultural development, as it 
exists to-day, is not conducive for the maximum utilisation of the potential 
for increasing agricultural production. Although, the Centre is responsible 
only for high level policies and coordination, it has developed a vastly pro¬ 
liferated bureaucracy. This is due to its increasing concern in seeing to the 
implementation of the plans in the States. This is having adverse effect on 
the States’ initiative in drawing up and implementing realistic plans. 

44. Central Government, in the agricnttural field, should be concerned 
mainly with the formulation of national plans for agricultural production, 
developing a land and water utilisation pattern, dealing with international 
assistance and collaboration, foreign trade, etc. 

45. The funds for the plan schemes which are being operated under 
Article 282 discretionary powers—should be operated under Article 275— 
grants-in-aid. The terms of the next Finance Commission should cover 
these funds also. 

46. A National Standing Commisrion of experts in agriculture and 
allied fields should be appointed to evolve land and water utilisation pattern 
for the country. This pattern should be the guide for the Centre and the 
States to use their resources to exploit potential fully. 

47. The prevailing system of grants to the States from the Centre on 
an ad hoc basis should be stopped. It should be replaced by low interest 
long term loans to the States. 

48. A Committee of Experts at the Government of India level should 
be appointed to process the schemes from the States asking for loans. This 
Committee should advise the Government of India on the technical and 
economic feasibility of the schemes. 

49. An evaluation cell should be attached to the Board for Agricul¬ 
tural Development at the State level. This cell should not expand itself 
into a big organisation. It should make use of all other evaluation organi¬ 
sations already functioning both in the public and private sectors. 
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50. The Centre should refrain from entering into any field which is 
legitimately in the States’ jurisdiction. Accordingly, it should hand over 
immediately all the institutions concerned with agricultural research and 
education to the States while retaining only the All-India Institutions. 

51. All-India corporations started by the Centre in the public sector 
should be replaced by the Agricultural Development Corporations in the 
States. This riiould not apply to the Food Corporation of India. 

52. The States should review the existing institutions, develop a rationa¬ 
lised pattern, eliminate duplication and overlappings, strengthen the remain¬ 
ing with proper equipment, competent and well paid staff, and adequate 
resources. 

53. To ensure maintenance of standards in agricultural research and 
training, the Central Government should set up a National Accreditation 
Commission. 

54. Memorandum of agreement should be introduced between the 
Central and State Government agencies in respect of projects which need 
their collaboration. 

(2.2.1 to 2.2.10) 

23. Machinery for Planning for Agricultural Development. 

55. The academic and theoretical exercises and projections by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission are poorly reflected in performance. 

(2.3.2) 

56. Farmers’ organisations should be encouraged from village level 
upwards, and should be represented on policy making bodies and actively 
involved in the process of planning. 

57. A District Council for Agricultural Production i^onld be set up 
at the district level, and be made responsible for approving the district plan 
for agricultural development and to review the performances. 

58. A State Board for agricultural development should be set up at 
the State level. Its function should be to approve the State Plan for agri¬ 
cultural development and to review the performance. 

59. There should be an Expert Committee to advise the State Board 
on all matters comiug up for consideration before it, including the plans for 
agricultural development. 

60. The Planning Wings working in the different departments con¬ 
cerned with- agricultural production should be merged together and a strong 
p lanning division should be set up in the Department of Agriculutral 
Development in the States. 

(233 to 2.3.7) 
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61. The Agricultural Division in the Planning Commission should be 
abolished forthwith as its continuance will only duplicate the work of the 
planning division in the Ministry of Agricultural Development. 

62. There should he a small wing in the Ministry of Agricultural 
Development at the Centre for attending to the work relating to agricul¬ 
tural planning. 

63. Cooperatives and the Panchayati Raj institutions should be repre¬ 
sented on the bodies set up for consideration and approval of plans and 
policies. 

64. Administrative procedures should be simplified a great deal. The 
amount of scriptory work-load involved in the planning process should be 
very much reduced. 

(23.8 to 23.10) 

65. A technical manpower utilisation branch should be attached to the 
planning divisions hoth in the Department of Agricultural Development in 
the States and in the Ministry of Agricultural Development at the Centre. 

(23.11) 

66. The machinery for agricultural intelligence should be re-organised 
from the village to national level. It should be integrated with the pattern 
of agricultural administrative agency we have suggested. It should be made 
responsible for collection and process of all the data required for planning 
and other functions. 

(23.12) 


2.4. Food Policy 

67. The present food situation is more due to policies and the adminis¬ 
trative machinery than due to a mere shortfalls in production alone. 

68. The food policy has been more distribution oriented than produc¬ 
tion oriented. Although this may be a short term measure, the tragedy is 
that it is having a severe setback on food production itself. 

69. The large amounts of money which are being spent for importing 
foodgrains should have been utilised for stepping up indigenous produrtion 
of fertilizers and to offer more remunerative support prices to farmers. That 
this has not been done all these years is a glaring mistake of our policy. 

70. Instead of subsidising the cost of imported foodgrains, the amount 
sdiould be utilised for providing higher remunerative prices for farmers. The 
imported foodgrains should be utilised for building up buffer stock. 

71. Aggressive open market purchases would help in procuring more 
foodgrains and this will also stimulate increased production. The subsidy. 
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which is presently being given to undersell the imported foodgrains, dioold 
be utilised for meeting the difference between higher purchase price in 
different States and lower selling prices. 

72. When the private trade can handle the food distribution at a 
nominal charge, the State Trading has imposed a heavy financial burden on 
the Government. The policy has neither been helping farmers. Both from 
the point of view of consumers and producers, efficiency in food trading has 
to be ensured. 

73. Adequate steps should be taken to modernise and improve the 
handling capacity at the ports to receive quickly and transport the imported 
grains, and also’to facilitate quick handling of exports. 

(2.4.1 to 2.4.8) 

74. All impediments in the way of food production should be removed 
forthwith, and positive incentives offered. Government should handle the 
price mechanism to regulate production according to the needs. 

75. Food production should be commercialised. Any crop which is 
produced for the market should be treated as a commercial crop. 

76. The State zones should be abolished. The restrictions on move¬ 
ment of foodgrains between and within States should be removed. 

77. We are not in favour of compulsory levy on producers as it exists 
now. It is adhoc and not based on any rationale. 

78. A National Grain Reserve should be built up. The farmer being 
a very important citizen of this country has also to take care of the non- 
farmer. Therefore, he should be legitimately expected to make a small 
contribution towards building up of the national grain reserve. The reserve 
should be built up by the following methods:— 

(i) By entering into contract with farmers for purchase of food- 
grains. This should be started in the surplus districts. 

(ii) Open market purchases in the surplus districts. 

(iii) Purchase of grains in exchange for fertilizers to be given to 
farmers at concessional price. A system of coupons should be 
introduced to facilitate this procedure to operate. 

(iv) Imports. 

79. The problem of shortage of foo^rains should be handled not by 
chocking the trade, but by freeing the market from the clutches, and allow¬ 
ing it to operate under the principle of demand and supply. Government 
can influence the market by building op »zeable buffer stocks to stabilise 
prices. 
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80. Govenunent should not engage itself in buying, movement and 
selling of foodgrains. This should be entrusted to the Food Corporation of 
India which should function as the agent of the Government. 

81. The Food Departments both at the Centre and in the States should 
be reduced to the barest minimum. This would result in considerable 
savings which could be better utilised to offer more incentives to farmers. 

82. Fertilizer allocations to the States should be made in exchange for 
the foodgrains assured to be supplied to the Central pool. 

(2.4.9 to 2.4Ji4) 

83. Food processing industries should be given all the help and finan¬ 
cial assistance necessary for modernising and improving their efficiency. 

84. The technical know-how available in the Central Food Technolo¬ 
gical Research Institute should be fully utilized both for modernization ol 
the existing mills and for the manufacture of modem mills. 

85. The policy of assisting the conventional rice mills by Government 
and N.C.D.C. is not a healthy trend and should, therefore, be discontinued. 

86. Scientific standards should be prescribed for mills, and licences 
idiould be given only to those mills which conform to the standards. 

(2.4.25) 

87. The restrictions that only imported wheat should be milled in the 
roller flour mills should be removed immediately. 

88. The processing industries should be made up-to-date in marketing 
of wheat products. The products should be well packed, subject to ins¬ 
pection as to their quality and grades, ‘agmarked’ and then marketed. 

(2.4.26) 

89. The Food Corporation of India should be allowed to function in 
a free economy as a balancing agent. It should have the least control by 
Government. The F.C.I. should function as a commercial organisation in 
charge of both the internal procurement and movement of foodgrains and 
handling of imported foodgrains. 

90. Import-Export policy regarding agricultural commodities should 
be more realistic. It should be cheaper to import certain commodities like 
sugar. If exports are to be maintained and if agricultural commodities are 
to be available at cheaper prices, then the cost of production should be 
reduced. This is possible only by a suitable cropping pattern based on 
potentialities and suitability for higher productivity. 


(2.4.28 & 24.29) 



2.S. Cooperative Famuog 

91. Tbe experience from the working of the large number of Coopera¬ 
tive Farming Societies in the country has clearly shown that these societies— 

(i) have not substantially contributed to increased agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity ; 

(ii) have not contribution to develop harmony and coordination 
among farmers; 

(iii) have resulted in the wastage of resources and efforts; and 

(iv) have contributed only to the proliferation of Government 
machinery. 

92. The objectives of cooperative farming societies, namely, increasing 
agricultural production by pooling uneconomic holdings, has not been ful¬ 
filled. Experience from other countries like Japan has indicated that it is 
possible to modernise agriculture even with small holdings. 

93. lire policy of Government developing and fostering these societies 
with set targets and special patronage has not contrihuted to increasing the 
productivity nor has it done any good to farmers. 

94. Starting of 10,000 new cooperative farming societies in the Fourth 
Plan period and the proposed allocation of Rs. 25 crores for this purpose 
should be dropped. 

95. The existing 5,300 cooperative farming societies should be screened 
on the basis of their contribution to increased agricultural production. Only 
those societies which have substantially contributed to increased agricul¬ 
tural production need be retained and all the rest closed down, the lands 
distributed to the members who are cultivators. 

96. Cooperative Farming Societies riiould not be given any special 
privileges either directly or indirectly. These societies should be able to 
stand on their own merit, making use of whatever facilities and help availa¬ 
ble from the Government for agricultural development in general. Where 
farmers come ti^ether and organise themselves for economic enterprise, 
they should be given priority conrideration in meeting their requirements of 
seeds, fertilizers, implements, machinery, credit, etc. 

97. The administrative hierarchy which has been set up for cooperative 
farming societies should be disbanded. 

98. The problem of uneconomic holdings should be solved by diversify¬ 
ing and intensifying agriculture which will provide more einploymeat. 

(2.5J to 2.5.21) 
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3.1. Organisation for Agricultural Research 

99. A namber of Commissions and Committees have examined the 
organisation for and conditions under which agricultural research is being 
carried out in this country. They have also made several recommendations. 
These recommendations (summarised in the chapter) should be implemen¬ 
ted quickly. 

(3.1.1 to 3.1J) 

100. Agricultural Universities should be started in the remaining States 
also at the earliest possible time, if possible within the Fourth Plan itself. 
Towards this end, the Centre should take immediate steps in working out 
the financial arrangements necessary for the States to start these Univer¬ 
sities and make all promotional efforts to realise the objective. 

(3.1.1 to 3.1.5) 

101. A review of all the research stations and farms currently being 
run by the Centre should be made by competent body of experts and action 
taken to close down such of the stations and farms which are not running 
on reasonable standards, and the remaining handed over to the States. The 
Centre should maintain only national and All-India Institutions and farms. 

(3.1.6) 

102. The Indian Council of Agricultural Research should be the only 
coordinating and sponsoring body for all aspects of research in agricultural 
sciences. It should not undertake research directly. 

103. The I.C.A.R. should be given statutory recognition by a Parlia¬ 
mentary Act. 

104. An expert committee should review the various existing regional 
and sub-stations maintained by the Centre. Those which are found to be 
not working efficiently should be closed down, and the rest handed over to 
the States. The Centre should confine itself to national and All-India 
Im^tutions. 

105. The research work done by the All-India Boards, such as. Coffee 
Board, Tea Board, etc. should be controlled by the Agricultural Univer¬ 
sities in their respective States. The funds for research on these crops 
may continue to be released by the respective Boardsi, but these funds 
should pass through the Agricultural Universities. 

106. The I.C.A.R. should set up High Level Expert Committee in 
different subject matter areas to critically review the progress of research 
work with a view to avoid duplication and overlapping. These committees 
should also consider the proposals for starting new All-India Institntes 
whidi are presently before the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. W h ile 
starting the new institutes, it should be ensured that ffie facilities available 
on the existing farms, research stations and institutions are fully utilised. 
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107. There should he better and closer coordination between the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research and other organisations presently engaged 
in promoting and conducting research on aspects allied to agriculture. The 
I.C.A.R. should be the agency for bringing about this coordination. 

(3.1.7 to 3.1.11) 

108. Research work in all aspects of Agricultural Sciences should be 
made the concern of The Agricultural Universities, and the anomaly in 
regard to the pattern of assistance for the agricultural research schemes 
which exists today should be removed immediately. 

109. Vice-Chancellors of Agricultural Universities should be eminent 
men who have distinguished themselves in the field of agriculture or who 
have made outstanding contribution to the promotion of agricultural 
development. 

(3.1.12 & 3.1.13) 

110. Immediate steps should be taken to improve the working condi¬ 
tions of agricultural scientists in the country. They riiould be given more 
freedom of work and better facilities. 

111. Agricultural Scientists should not be fitted into any particular 
cadre. Every scientist should be intfvidually recognised. We are not in 
favour of bringing their status down by fitting them into All-India Agricul¬ 
tural Research Service or any other cadre. 

112. Agricultural scientists should be placed on time scales of pay so 
that they need not be stuck up for want of vacancies at higher level. There 
should not be any bar for the creation of supernumerary posts to retain 
competent scientists in agricultural research work. 

113. The emoluments of the agricultural scientists should be in no way 
inferior to those drawn by other services including the Indian Administra¬ 
tive Service. In fact, there is every justification for providing the agricul¬ 
tural scientists with scales of pay and prospects better than in the Indian 
Administrative Service. 

114. Fraternities of agricultural scientists in different disciplines should 
be promoted and given all facilities to meet periodically for their profes¬ 
sional advancement. This would help in bringing them together. It will 
be a great boost to their morale. 

115. There should be provision for appointing reputed scientists on 
contractual basis for specified periods with the provision for renewing the 
contract at the end of the period subject to their performance and mutual 
agreement. 


(3.1.14) 
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116. The financial allocations to agricultural research have been very 
meagre, compared to its needs in the country. Adequate funds should be 
ensured to agricultural research both at the Centre and in the States. These 
funds should be given on block grant basis, and should be statutorily pro¬ 
vided. 

117. A favourable environment should be created for the industries to 
take a more direct interest in promoting agricultural research, and towards 
this end to earmark higher amounts of their net earnings to agricultural 
research projects. The public sector industries should give a lead in this 
direction. 

118. When once the funds are provided to the I.C.A.R. at the Centre 
and the Agricultural Universities in the States, and the budget approved, 
there should not be any interference by Government in regard to the utili¬ 
sation of such fund. 

119. There should be provision for annual report and critical assess¬ 
ment of research done both in the States and Central institutions, by selected 
reputed scientists for each year for each ^scipline. Such reports would be 
of value to all scientists, besides being invaluable in planning research pro¬ 
grammes both of short term and long term basis after a review by high 
power panel of scientists in the concerned discipline. 

(3.1.15 to 3.1.22) 

3.2. Organisation for Agricultural Education 

120. There should be a better rural bias in general education. To 
facilitate this, radical changes should be introduced in the text books at 
the elementaiy and secondary stages of education. 

121. The Teachers Training Institutions for equipping agricultural 
teachers should be reorganised and brought within the fold of Agricultural 
Universities. 

(3.2.1 to 3.2.5) 

122. Agricultural education should be made truly vocational. Such 
of the Gram Sevaks’ Training Centres and other training institutions which 
are wdl developed should be converted into Agricultural Polytechnics. 
There should be close collaboration between the Agriculutral Polytechnics 
and the various agro and agro-processing industries on the one hand and the 
Agricultural Universities on the other. Agro and agro-processing industries 
should provide apprenticeship for students undergoing training in the poly¬ 
technics. 

(3.2.6 to 3.2.12) 

123. The various programmes for educating farmers in improved agri¬ 
cultural practices and techniques have been more adhoc, and hence are 
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not scarving th« real purpose of educating farmers and of training them. The 
scheme of training farmers, thdr wives and their sons, which the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture has initiated recently with an outlay of Rs. 14 
crores for the Fourth Five-Year Plan period is not realistic. It helps in flie 
proliferation of bureaucracy without any substantial results. Hence this 
scheme should be dropped. 

124. The existing block seed farms and other farms maintained by tlie 
Agriculture and allied departments and Agricultural Universities should be 
utilised for demonstration purposes. The block seed farms should be con¬ 
verted into seed-cum-demonstration farms. These farms should be the 
focal points for extension work in each block. 

(3.2.13 to 3.2.17) 

125. All the existing Agricultural Colleges, whether they be in the 
private management or under Government control, should be subjected to 
critical review by an accreditation team to be set up by the I.CA.R. 
Government grants should be canalised to the institutions only on the basis 
of the reports of this team, and the entrance to Government jobs should be 
conditional on education in recognised institutions only. 

126. There should be provision for apprentice^ip for every student in 
colleges of agricultural sciences before he gets the degree. This should be 
for one year and completed on the farm or farms of recognised scientific 
farmers approved by tfie University. This period should be recognised and 
paid for. 

127. We would like the agricultural sciences to be taught in regional 
languages. The Agricultural Universities riionld make arrangem«its as 
quickly as possible to promote the writing of regional language text books 
by technical experts and to prescribe th«e for the various courses. Till fliis 
materialises, it is necessary that English should continue as the medium of 
instruction. In recommending this, we are more concerned, with the need 
to ensure standards in agricultural education, as there are no suitable text 
books in regional languages in agricultural sciences. The post-graduate 
training in agricultural sciences should continue to be in English till ade¬ 
quate facilities by way of regional language text books and publications are 
available. 

(3.2.18 to 3.2.20) 

128. A National Council of Education in Agricultural Sciences should 
be constituted on the lines of the National Council of Rural Higher Educa¬ 
tion. 

(3.2.21) 

33. Organisation for Agricultural Extension Work. 

129. The Agricultural Extension agency has so far suffered from 
unrealistic attitudes and frequent changes in priorities and emphasis. The 
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basic requirements of fanners and methods of approach to them have been 
largely neglected. 

(3.3.1 to 3.3.3) 

130. The extension agency should discharge the following functions:— 

(i) to educate the farmers in scientific agriculture and to enthuse 
them to adopt the same; 

(ii) to solve the problems of farmers in the field of agricultural pro¬ 
duction ; and 


(iii) to ensure supplies and services to farmers required for agricul 
tnral production. 


(33.3.) 


131. The responsibility for field extension work should be with the 
Department of Agricultural Development. The pattern of agricultural 
administration we have suggested would be definitely more effective in 
serving the needs of farmers for increasing their agricultural production. 
The Seed-cum-Demonstration farms should be the focal points for exten¬ 
sion work in the blocks. 

132. Agro and agro-processing industries should play an effective role 
in contributing to increased agriculntral production through linking of 
processing, marketing and the services including the extension of technical 
know-how to farmers. 

133. Agricultural Universities should be responsible for strengthening 
and supporting the field extension agency; Subject Matter Specialists being 
the link between the Department of Agricultural Development and the Agri¬ 
cultural Universities to facilitate flow of new ideas from the Universities to 
farmers and feed back of agricultural problems of farmers to Universities. 

134. Subject Matter Specialists at the State and District levels, appoin¬ 
ted according to the requirements of the area, should be under the adminis¬ 
trative and technical control of the Agricultural Universities. Subject 
Matter technicians below the District level should be under the control of 
the Department of Agricultural Development. Effective intercourse should 
be maintained between the Subject Matter Specialists of the Universities 
and the Subject Matter Technicians of the Department to ensure that the 
field extension agency is continuously enriched in scientific knowledge. 

(33.4 to 3.3.6) 


135. The Directorate of Extension in the Ministry of Food, Agricul¬ 
ture, Community Development and Cooperation should be abolished forth- 
wUfa. Functions relating to international aspects, national obligations and 
responsibilities pertaining to extension and coordination among the States 
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should be handled by a top level technical specialist in extension of the 
rank of a Joint Secretary. He should work in close coordination with the 
I.C.A.R. 

(3.3.7 & 3J.8) 

4.1. Agricultural Finance. 

136. Lack of adequate and timely finances has been a major impedi¬ 
ment in Indian agriculture. Caught in the various circle of low yields, 
meagre incomes, unproductive expenditure, poverty and debts, farmers 
have not been able to mobilise the necessary capital for investment in 
productive enterprises. 

(4.1.1) 

137. A dynamic movement for social reforms is called for. If 
unproductive expenditure has to be reduced and the savings mobilized for 
investment in productive enterprises, it will quicken the pace of develop¬ 
ment. The lead in this should be given by others well placed in society and 
better educated than farmers. 

(4.1.3) 

138. Agricultural Development bolds the key to economic growfii. 
Since the savings and capital formation in agriculture are low, the resources 
have to be mobilised from all other sectors and chanelled to the agricultural 
sector. Till such time farmers increase their income and save enough to 
invest in their agricultural productive enterprises. Government should pro¬ 
vide the required capital and develop the infra-structure conducive for the 
flow of capital into the agricultural sector. Money lent to farmers for pro¬ 
ductive purposes would fight the forces of Inflation. 

(4.1.4 & 4.1.5) 

139. The total credit requirements of farmers should be met. This 
should include their needs for production, marketing, proceessing, consump¬ 
tion and other domestic expenditure. Otherwise, farmers will be forced 
to divert the production loans to unproductive purposes and resources to 
borrowing from the traditional money lenders. This will only perpetuate 
flieir indebtedness. 

140. The credit requirements of farmers as estimated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India are very inadequate. This calls for providing more incen¬ 
tives and creating a conducive infra-structure to enable all the banking 
agencies to take increasingly active role in lending credit to agricultural 
development. 

(4.1.6 to 4.1.10) 

141. The procedures for obtaining credit should be very much simplified. 

(4.1.11) 
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142. If the farmers have to be saved from the grip of traditional money 
lenders, more efficient system of credit including marketing credit should 
be developed. The pace of progress of the organised banking sector should 
be quickened. 

(4.1.12) 

143. Government should not administer takkavi loans directly. It may 
use any of the existing banking agencies. 

144. Agricultural Credit Corporations proposed to be started in some 
States should be dropped, and the existing financing agencies should be 
strengthened by removing their defects and deficiencies and giving them 
better support. 

(4.1.13 to 4.1.16) 

145. Judging from the experience gained so far, it is not possible for 
the cooperatives alone to meet the entire credit requirements of farmers. 
It is, therefore, necessary to harnesa the resources of all other agencies for 
increasing the availability of credit to farmers. To achieve this purpose, 
all the agencies engaged in this task should be treated on equal terms. There 
should be no discrimination among them in regard to privileges and facili¬ 
ties by Government. The necessary legislative and other conditions should 
be improved for other agencies also to develop their resources. 

(4.1.17 to 4.1.20) 

146. The three tier structure of credit cooperatives should be reduced 
to two tiers. 

147. Farmers’ Cooperative Banks should be constituted by converting 
the existing large sized cooperative societies and by merging non-viable 
units of primary cooperative societies. 

148. There is no necessity to continue the Apex Banks, and hence 
these riiould be abolished. The District Central Banks should continue. 
In view of the Banking Regulations Act being applied to cooperative bank¬ 
ing, there is no necessity for an additional supervisory level at the State 
level. The part played by the Apex Banks should be taken over by the 
Reserve Bank of India. 

149. The rate of interest charged to farmers should be reduced from 
the present 9% to 7^%. The Reserve Bank of India should set apart i% 
in this to build a reserve to take care of the risks involved and also to effec¬ 
tively supervise the cooperative banking institutions. 

150. Government should make an initial contribution of Rs. 1 lakh to 
each of the Farmers’ Banks by way of capital resources 50% in the form 
of share capital and 50% in the form of long term loan repayable in 10 
years. This should be in addition to the capital the Farmers’ Banks bring 
to themselves by the merger of the societies. 
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151. The State Bank of India should utilise these Farmers’ Banks 
instead of starting their own branches in rural areas. When the State Bank 
of India opens branches in villages, its losses during the first three years 
are subsidised by the Government. Instead of subsidising these State Bank 
branches, Government should strengthen the Farmers’ Banks by utilising 
the same. 

152. There should not be any subsidy or contribution to managerial 
cost either to the Farmers’ Banks or to other credit institutions. They should 
be run strictly on commercial lines and to stand on their own feet. 

(4.1.21) 

153. If the cooperatives are to be a success, their defects should be 
remedied with a strong will followed by firm decisions and actions. TTiey 
should be able to stand against competition in the banking sector. Creation 
of competitive credit agencies will Imve a paBiative effect on the working 
of the cooperatives. It will help fanners to have wide range of credit 
service to choose from. 

154. Long term loans should be for land improvement and taking into 
consideration the committed debts of farmers. The security for these loans 
should be the land and the assets created on the land. Credit card system 
suggested will simplify the procedures and enable the farmers to draw on 
their credit-worthiness whenever they need. The short term loans idiould 
be for production purposes only. 

155. Since agro and agro-proceessing industries, commercial banks 
and cooperatives are to enter into the field of agricultural credit to far¬ 
mers, there should be suitable checks designed to prevent a farmer from 
getting finances from more than one source at the same time. The system 
of credit cards both for long term, medium terms and short term loam 
will facilitate this. 

(4.1.22 & 4.1.23) 

156. The debentures raised by the Land Development and other co¬ 
operative banks should be made more attractive by liberalising the condi¬ 
tions and by offering better incentives. 

157. The restrictions imposed on rural debentures that they are non- 
transferable and non-mortgageable should be removed to make them more 
attractive. 

158. The debentures which are now being raised for agricultural 
entraprises ^onld be made tax free. The in'erest rate on these should be 
raised to attract investment by farming classes. 

159. Debentures should be made transferable to Government at par- 
value without loss. 
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160. Debentures raised by Land Development Banks, Agricultural 
Development Corporations, etc., meant for agricultural purposes should 
be made more attractive than the debentures raised by other agencies, 
such as. Electricity Board, etc. There should be provision for raising 
special land development debentures with ceilings on individual invest¬ 
ment. This should be tax free and should be available on top just like 
National Savings Certificate. 

161. Land Mortgage Banks should be able to raise loans from the 
L.I.C. pledging the records of people who have subscribed to the deben¬ 
tures. This can be done since debentures are raised with Government 
guarantee. Raising loans from L.I.C. should be subject to the consent of 
Government, just as in the case of Electricity Boards. 

162. All these facilities should be available to debentures raised by 
Agricultural Development Corporations also. 

163. Working ot Land Mortgage Banks still involves complicated 
procedures, such as, elaborate enquiries, production of various documents, 
offering of adequate security, etc. These are coming in the way of timely 
disbursement of loans. Steps should, therefore, be taken to see that no 
farmer is made to wait for more than a month from the date of applica¬ 
tion to get his loan sanctioned. Rules and regulations of the Land Mort¬ 
gage Banks should be changed and simplified to be on the lines of the 
commercial banks. 

164. If the land is mortgaged to the Land Mortgage Bank or Land 
Development Bank, the farmer should be able to get additional accommo¬ 
dation whenever he wanted it for improving the land or for buying the 
equipment to instal on his land without going through all the procedures 
once again. The system of credit card we have suggested wUl help this. 

165. The Reserve Bank of India shonld play a more dynamic role 
in regard to agricultural credit. Its policy today is more recovery oriented 
than production oriented. It should treat all Banks which extend agri¬ 
cultural credit to farmers on par. All banking institutions should be given 
the same treatment in respect of privileges, facilities, etc. There should 
be no discrimination on ideological or other grounds. The only basis 
should be whether an institution runs on strict banking principles or not. 

166. The performance of the Agricultural Credit Department of the 
RJB.I. as well as that of other credit agencies should be judged by the 
amount borrowed and the number of farmers who have borrowed during 
a particular year and not by merely the quantum of credit advanced. 

167. The RJ1.I. should support commercial banks and Agricultural 
Development Corporations by extending to them financial accommodation 
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to the extent these institutions lend to fanners for agricultural develop- 
ment. This should become an accepted policy of the R.B.I. The R.B.I. 
should be responsible to make available the necessary financial resources 
for all these banking institutions keeping in view the total requirements of 
agricultural development including the development of agro and agro- 
processing industries, agricultural services of various types and credit to 
farmers long, medium and short term. 

(4.1JJ4) 

168. All inhibiting factors in the case of commercial banks should be 
removed so that they can play a dynamic role in agricultural develop¬ 
ment by increasing their lending to agricultural enterprises. 

169. A large section of farmers owning land of prescribed value 
should be linked with the local commercial banks for their long term farm 
credit requirements. 

170. The Agricultural Debt Relief Act must be amended and relaxed 
in the case of commercial banks also. 

171. Commercial banks should be able to advance loans to farmers 
through intermediaries, such as, agro and agro-processing industries. 

172. The Agricultural Refinance Corporation should advance and 
back up agricultural loans made by commercial banks. 

173. Whenever commercial banks make direct advance for agricul¬ 
tural production^ they should be given the concession of raising from the 
R.B.I. at the bank rate the amount so advanced by exempting them from 
the provisions of liquidity ratio. Government should guarantee loans 
issued by banks to agro and agro-processing industries and also to other 
agricultural enterprises. 

174. The agency that looks after the financial interests of farmers 
should also provide technical assistance. The R.B.I. should provide the 
necessary funds by discounting facilities to the extent of direct finances 
made to agricultural production other than plantation produce. 

(4.1JS5 & 4.1.26) 

175. It should be incumbent On the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India to channel at least such of its resources which it gets from rural 
sector to productive enterprises in the rural areas. This should be through 
subscription to Special Land Development Debentures to be raised by the 
Land Development Banks or Agricultural Development Corporations. 

176. The Food Corporation of India should be supported in provid¬ 
ing credit and inputs to farmers In exchange for the grains to be sold by 
farmers to the Corporation. . 
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177. Considerable savings sdiould be effected by streamlining the 
administrative machine^ on the lines we have suggested in this report, 
and the savings invested in commercial enterprises. 

(4.1.27 to 4.133) 

43. Agricultural Development Corporations for each State. 

178. The requirements of agricultural development in this country 
are of such magnitude that we have not been able to meet even a small 
part of this inspite of Government’s efforts all these years. Public Sector 
undertakings and cooperatives have not been able to cater to the needs of 
farmers in regard to their production requisites. 

(43.1 to 4.2.6) 

179. National level corporations for agricnltural enterprises have not 
been of much help in stimulating the production and distribution of agri¬ 
cultural inputs. On the other hand, diey have only proliferated national 
level organisations without stimulating the initiative and competrace at 
the operational levels, namely the State. Hence all the national levd cor¬ 
porations engaged in agricultural development excepting the Food Cor¬ 
poration of India should be abolished. 

(43.'7 to 4.2.9) 

180. The agro-industries corporations recently started in some of the 
States are not suitable for the purpose of promoting the production, dis¬ 
tribution and marketing of agricultural inputs and for rendering various 
services to farmers. They should be reorganised and expanded, and their 
terms of reference changed to fit in to the new proposal we are making 
herewith. 

(4.2.10 & 4.2.11) 

181. Each State should have a Development Corporation for pro¬ 
moting and supporting the agencies currently engaged or to be set up in 
the fields of production, distribution and marketing of agricultural inputs 
and in extending the various services to farmers. This corporation should 
not displace any organisation. It sdiould not compete with any of the 
field agencies. Its responsibility is mainly promotional. 

182. The Agricultural Developmi^ Corporation should be comple¬ 
tely autonomous. Its operations ^ould be purely commercial. Govern¬ 
ment control should be absolutely minimum. 

(4.2.12) 

183. The Agricultural Development Corporation should undertake 
the promotion of three major fields of activities, namely Land Develop¬ 
ment, Supplies & Seiwices, and Development of Agro & Agro-Processing 
Industries. This it should take up by extending financial support to the 
agencies engaged on the field for these activities. 


(4.2.13) 
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184. The capital of the A^cultoral Development Corporation should 
come from Central and State 'Governments Reserve Bank, Commercial 
B anks and Agricultural R^nance Corporation. Besides, the Corporations 
may also issue debentures guaranteed by Government. These Corpora¬ 
tions should have at least Rs. 10 crores as their initial capital. 

(4.2.15) 

4.3. Organisation for development and utilisation of irrigation potential 

for agricultural production. 

185. Water is probably the most important limiting factor for agri¬ 
cultural production. Hardly 20% of the cropped area is irrigated at 
present. In view of the limited water resources available in. the country, 
wisdom lies in making the best use of these resources. As an insurance 
against the frequent recurrence of droughts which the country is experien¬ 
cing, the most highly potential areas should be exploited on top priority 
mobilising all the resources. 

(4.3.1) 

186. Financial allocations to irrigation projects should be increased 
by postponing for the present less urgent and unproductive projects. 

187. Highly potential areas, such as, the Gangetic valley in the north 
and the deltaic area in the south should receive top most consideration. 

188. While the policy should be to concentrate immediately on highly 
potential areas, in the other areas with less or meagre irrigation potential 
the policy should be to evolve a suitable agricultural pattern rather than 
investing large amounts without reference to the potential. 

(43.2 to 4.3.6) 

189. To ensure maximum utilisation of the irrigation potential created 
by irrigation projects, the entire command area should be treated as a 
block, and a high level coordination committee constituted. The Agri¬ 
cultural Development Corporation should be entrusted with functions such 
as levelling of land, etc. 

(4.3.7) 


190. The Central Wafer and Power Commission should confine itself 
to the examination of inter-valley and inter-state projects and such others 
which involve high technical comprtence. All small projects within the 
technical competence of the States must be dealt with by the States 
themselves. 

191. The C.W. & P.C. should investigate the ways in which the water 
resources could be utilised most economically and advice the States. 
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192. The C.W. & P.C. should investigate the posibilities and methods 
to divert the west-flowing rivers by constructing dams and reversing their 
courses east-wards for better utilisation. 

(4.3.8 to 4.3.10) 

193. Utilisation of river waters, particularly of such rivers which flow 
through more than one State, has created bitter disputes among the States 
involved. The situation demands urgent consideration. 

194. A National Policy on Inigatioo for the optimum utilisation of 
river water should be evolved. This policy should be discussed and accep¬ 
ted by the Parliament and implemented. 

195. In accordance with the River Boards Act of 1956, a National 
River Board should be established for the purpose for which the Parliament 
has assigned. 

196. Irrigation should have first priority over water in preference to 
any other use. Accordiugly, the potentiality for maximum irrigation 
fdiould be the foremost consideration in designing of projects. 

(43.11 & 4.3.12) 

197. The primary consideration for approval of irrigation projects 
should be its contribution to increased production. 

198. The irrigation policy in highly potential areas should be pro¬ 
duction oriented and in less potential areas it should be protective oriented. 
In the other areas with very little or meagre facilities for surface irrigation, 
investigation for underground water should be given the ton most considera¬ 
tion. Technical and financial resources should be made available without 
any limit for this purpose. 

(43.13 to 4.3.15) 

199. Farmers should pay water charges on the basis of quantum of 
water they use and not on the basis of crops they raise. This calls for 
suitable realignmrat of fields receiving irrigation water. 

(43.16) 

200. Ail technical aspects of minor irrigation projects, whatever may 
be the extent of area served, should be the responsibility of the Irrigation 
Departments in the States. 

201. At the District level, the District Agricultural Development 
Officer should be the coordinating officer for all minor irrigation projects. 

202. At the State level, a divirion of irrigation under the Department 
of Agricultural Development should be created to attend to agricultural 
aspects of irrigation. 


(4.3.17) 
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203. The Agricultural Development Corporation which we have pro¬ 
posed, should promote, through any suitable field organisation, providing 
irrigation facilities complete with pump sets with electric connections to 
farmers on a package basis. 

(4.3.18) 

204. While we have no objection to any agency maintaining the 
minor irrigation works, we are particular that it should he technically well 
equipped with qualified and technical engineers and provided with adequate 
funds for maintenance. 

(43.19) 

205. The Exploratory Tube Wells Organisation should be transferred 
from the Ministry of Food & Agriculture to the Ministry of Irrigation & 
Power. 

206. The Ministry of Irrigation & Power should be the coordinating 
body for all the other departments involved in the investigation of under¬ 
ground water. 

(4.3.20 & 4.3.21) 

207. Minor irrigation should be redefined and treated as a package 
of services including sinking of wells, installation of pump sets and pro¬ 
vision of power supply. Rules and regulations for the use of minor irri¬ 
gation potential must he relaxed and amplified. 

(4.3.22) 

208. The Electricity Boards should draw lines in river valleys and in 
potential areas irrespective of whether there is current demand by farmers 
there or not. This will prompt farmers to dig wells and to get electric 
comiections for their pump sets. Any loss in this connection which the 
Electricity Board may incur should be made good by the Government. 

209. The rates for electric energy supplied to agriculture should be 
brought down at least to be on par with that charged ot large industries. 

210. Collection of charges for electric energy sold to farmers for agri¬ 
cultural purposes should be once in 6 months or it should coincide with the 
harvesting periods. 

(4.3.23) 

211. River gauging and discharge stations should be administered by 
the States^ Irrigation Departments and not by C.W. & P.C. 

(43.24) 

V 

212. Both irrigation and drainage should be considered together in 
designing irrigation projects. The land development corporation proposed 
to be ^t up by the Government of India is not necessary and hence 
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Gov^nment should not proceed with it. The Agricultural Development 
Corporation would be far better in promoting the reclamation and develop¬ 
ment of waste lands as well as marshy saline lands. 

(4.3.25) 

213. Extensive studies should be immediately initiated to find out 
cropping patterns which will produce optimum yields of crops making 
minimum demands on water. 

(4.3.26) 

214. Research and studies on dry farming should receive far more 
urgent consideration and should be supported by adequate financial re¬ 
sources. 

(4.3.27) 

PRODUCTION DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING OF 
AGRICULTURAL INPUTS 

4.4. Improved Seeds 

215. Quality seeds are a valuable asset for obtaining high yields of 
crops. The programme of production and distribution of quality seeds of 
improved varieties of crops, which was crystalised on the basis of concrete 
programme formulated by the Special Committee of the I.C.A.R. in 1958 
has not been implemented effectively all over the country. Many defects 
have been noticed in this programme by the various committees which have 
studied this aspect. These defects have not been remedied with a strong 
will. Cooperatives have so far played very little part in this. Promotion 
of private seed indushy is in confusion since Government also has been 
starting large State Seed Farms, besides a large number of block seed 
farms. 

(4.4.1 to 4.4.5) 

216. There is no necessity for the Central Varieties Release Com¬ 
mittee, and hence it should be abolished. The State Varieties Release 
Committees should be set up immediately in all the States. 

(4.4.6) 

217. Government should not directly engage itself in the production, 
distribntion and marketing of seeds. Its business should be in promoting 
research work and in strengthening commercial agencies engaged in this 
task. 


218. There should be a clear definition of dnties and functions of the 
various agencies engaged in the production, distribution and marketing of 
improved varieties of seeds. While die Research Stations should make 
available adequate quantities of nucleus seeds, the actual production and 
distribution of seeds should be left to the seed industry, whether in the 
public or private sector, as long as they run on commercial lines. While 
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the cooperatives may contiaue in this task, they should not be given any 
monopoly or special privileges or facilities. Panchayati Raj institutions 
should not handle this job. 

219. The State Departments of Agriculture should be responsible for 
certifying the quality of seeds entering into seed market, licensing the pro¬ 
ducers and distributors, implementation of Seed Act, and in general, for 
promoting the growth of an efficient seed industry. 

(4.4.8 to 4.4.13) 

220. There are more than 4,000 block seed farms. They should be 
converted into Seed-cum-Demonstration farms by providing them with the 
necessary financial and technical help and operational freedom, besides 
posting competent men to be in charge of these farms. It would be un¬ 
wise to close down a laige number of block seed farms already started. 
They should serve the purpose of effective demonstration. 

(44.14) 

221. Government should immediately stop going ahead with the 
establishment of large State Seed Farms. The Suratgarh Farm is already 
a sad experience to reveal, apart from heavy losses being incurred, annually. 
The committed Soviet assistance ^ould be utilised for more productive 
purposes and particularly for strengthening the seed industry, after nego¬ 
tiations with the Soviet Government. 

(4.4.15 & 4.4.1fi) 

222. There is no need either for the National Seed Corporation or for 
the State Seed Corporations. The Agricultural Development Corporations 
in the States should be able to promote the seed industry. 

(4.4.17) 

223. The Seed Act should be comprehensive as to include plant 
materials also. 

(4.4.18) 

224. The Seed Act should be reviewed in the light of the various 
recommendations made by us and suitable changes introduced. 

(4.4.18) 

225. Quarantine Service should be strengthened and all points of (mtry 

plant and seed materials into the country should be covered by quaran¬ 
tine stations staffed by competent persons. 

(4.4.19) 

4.5. Fertilizers 

226. Consumption of fertilizers in India is exceedingly low compared 
to either the world average or that of other developed countries. The low 
comMmption is due to several factors, of which the high cost of fertilizers 
in this country and inadequate supply of fertilizers are two main reasons. 

(4.5.1 & 432) 
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227. It is definitely a mistake for not having given due priority and 
emphasis for fertilizer production in the early years of our planning. At 
least now, all the concessions necessary for stimulating foreign collabora¬ 
tion and investment in starting fertilizer industries in this country should 
be offered. It is no use, placed as we are in a very critical situation, to 
continue to be swayed by ideological considerations as to the public sector 
undertakings. Further liberalising the concessions may even affect the 
public sector concerns. This is a price we should pay for. On the other 
hand, it is an opportunity for the public sector undertakings to improve 
their efficiency and survive in a competitive market or to varnish. 

228. The cost of fertilizers should be brought down. This presupposes 
improving the efficiency of all the existing factories. The Fertilizer Cor¬ 
poration of India should give urgent consideration, design plants for manu¬ 
facturing liquid ammonia and solid fertilizers making the full use of the 
latest techniques. Import duty on fertilizer equipment should be aboli¬ 
shed at least for the time being. 

229. Sales-tax, Municipal Tax, Excise Duty and other taxes levied on 
fertilizers should also be abolished. 

230. The foreign exchange allocations required for import of fertili¬ 
zers should be given priority over the import of foodgrains. It is neces¬ 
sary to enter into long term contracts with foreign producers to ensure 
steady supply of fertilizers. 

231. Mechanisation of composting should be introduced effectively. 
Experience from countries like Holland and Germany should be utilised 
for this purpose. 

(4.54. to 4.5.13) 

232. The proposal to establish a Fertilizer Promotion Corporation at 
the Centre should be dropped. 

233. Distribution and marketing of fertilizers should not be under¬ 
taken by the Agricultural Departments. It should be left to the fertilizer 
factories to develop their own wholesale and retail agencies for this pur¬ 
pose. 

234. Fertilizer factories should be facilitated and encouraged to take 
up distribution of fertilizers and other agricultural inputs on the same 
lines as petroleum and automobile fuel are presently distributed, so that 
farmers may be able to get at one place all their agricultural requirements. 

235. Fertilizer industries, their wholesalers and retailers should pro¬ 
vide a part of their credit required by farmers to go in for fertilizers. The 
Agricultural Development Corporation should support the industries in 
rendering this service to farmers. 
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236. When cooperatives sanction production loans, it should be in 
production components. Coupons for various inputs should be issued so 
fliat farmers may get their inputs against the coupons either in the co¬ 
operatives or with any other retailers. This will avoid the inconvenience 
to farmers when there is no fertilizer In a particular agency. 

(4.5.14 to 4.5.20) 

237. The comprehensive Fertilizer Bill which is said to be under pre¬ 
paration should ensure that the distribution of sub-standard and spurious 
products is punishable. The bill should make provisions for farmers also 
to prosecute the culprits, whether Biey be distributors or manufacturers 
on the basis of the reports of chemical analysis of fertilizers. 

238. The agricultural administrative agency should be strengthened 
to be able to have direct control on mal-practices in fertilizer quality and 
distribution. 

(4.5.21) 

4.6. Plant Protection 

239. Plant protection in In^a demands top most consideration. 
Emphasis so far given to it is very meagre. Substantially more resources, 
therefore, should be mobilised to expand and strengthen the indigenous 
agricultural chemicals industry and to encourage the growth of an effec¬ 
tive field organisation for rendering the required services. 

(4.6.1. to 4.6.4) 

240. Local production of power operated plant protection equipment 
should be stepped up by providing to the firms with all incentives and 
facilities necessary, and by abolishing the system of licensing both for the 
establishment of new um'ts as well as for the expansion of the existing 
units. 

241. Government should not operate the aircrafts or as a matter of 
fact any other plant protection equipment for undertaking plant protec¬ 
tion service to farmers. It should be left to the commercial organisations, 
whether in the public or private sector. 

(4.6.5 & 4.6.6.) 

242. Foreign exchange requirements for the import of raw materials 
and technical grades for the manufacture and formulation of pesticides 
and weedicides should be met in full. 

243. The restrictions in regard to licensing system and export, of a 
certain percentage of production as a condition, etc. imposed on the indi¬ 
genous pesticides manufacturing industries should be removed. 

(4.6.7 & 4.6.8) 
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244. A high power committee at the All-India level should be appoin¬ 
ted to screen the large number of pesticides and fungicides which are 
currently in the market, and to approve only the minimum number of 
chemicals keeping in view their cost and effectiveness. 

(4.6.9) 

245. All the 14 Central Plant Protection Stations now administered 
directly by the Directorate of PPQ&S in the Ministry of Food, Agricul¬ 
ture, C.D. and Cooperation should be banded over to the respective States. 

(4.6.11 & 4.6.12) 

246. The Directorate of PPQ&S, as it is now, should be abolished. 

247. The Ministry of Agricultural Development which we have pro¬ 
posed, should have a top level specialist supported by a minimum num¬ 
ber of assistants in the Agricultural Production Division to look after 
locust control, quarantine service, international obligations, national pro¬ 
blems and policies and inter-state coordination. 

248. The training-cum-field station for plant protection work located 
at Hyderabad and administered by the Directorate of PPQ&S should be 
closed and the functions taken over by the I.A.R.I. There is no necessity 
for an All-India Institute of Plant Protection proposed by the Working 
Group for the 4th Plan. 

(4.6.13 & 4.6.14) 

249. At the State level, the plant protection organisation should be 
integrated in the Department of Agricultural, Development. Plant protec¬ 
tion stations now operating in the various departments concerned with 
agricultural production should be brought together to work as a branch 
of the Division of Agricultural Supplies and Services in the proposed 
Department of Agricultural Development. 

250. The Chief Plant Protection Officer at the State level should be 
technically trained in the plant protection work and should work in close 
collaboration with Agricultural Univerrity on the one hand and the Plant 
Protection equipment and chemicals manufacturing and distributing agen¬ 
cies on the other. 

251. There is no need for a large number of Plant Protection Officers 
at lower levels since the commercial agencies should undertake distribution 
and marketing of equipments and chemicals and also rrarderuig service 
on customs or hire basis. Only a few well qualified and suitably trained 
staff at the District level will do. 

252. Panchayati Raj institutions should not be allowed to handle 
either the sales or the service operations connected with plant protection. 
Cooperatives should not be given any monopoly in this sphere. They may 
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be used by the manufacturers of equipments and chemicals as their whole¬ 
salers or retailers. 

253. The, Directorate of PPQ&S need not undertake national surveys 
of storage structures and practices as this is being taken up by other 
agencies. The financial provisions proposed for this work should be drop¬ 
ped. 

254. All steps should be taken to help farmers in constructing impro¬ 
ved storage structures or in remodelling their existing structures. 

(4.6.22 & 4.6.23) 

255. National Rodent Eradication campaign should be organised on 
the lines of the National Malaria Eradication campaign. The Ministry of 
Agricultural Development should be ill charge of this campaign. 

256. Considering the magnitude of the problem involved in control¬ 
ling rodents, we strongly suggest that suitable incentives should be offered 
for attracting private agencies to take up rodent control work on commer¬ 
cial basis. 

(4.6.24) 

257. The Pests & Diseases Acts in force jn the States should be 
reviewed to provide for clear responsibility for Agricultural Development 
Department to act. 

258. The Acts should be reviewed to ensure coverage of seed mer¬ 
chants, cold storages, nurseries, godowns, etc. 

259. The Insecticides Bill before the Parliament should be reviewed 
keeping in view the Interest of chemical industries producing insecticides 
and fungicides. 

(4.6.25 & 4.6.26) 

260. Forecasting & Warning Service should be developed in the 
Department of Agricultural Development for renderii^ timely warning 
and service to farmers in combating the pests and disease attacks on their 
crops. 

(4.6.27) 

4.7. Agricultural Implements & Machinery. 

261. The scope for intensification, diversification and industrialisation 
of Indian agriculture is so vast that there is ample justification for not 
standing in the way of mechanising Indian agriculture. 

(4.7.1 & 4.7.2.) 

262. The progress so far made in regard to production and populari¬ 

sation- of improved agricultural implements and machinery, has not been 
satisfactory as judged from the resailts. < 

(4^7.3. & 4.7.4.] 
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263. The various reviews and studies made in regard to this pro¬ 
gramme have revealed a number of defects and deficiencies in the pro¬ 
gramme. 

(4.7.5) 

264. Instead of removing these defects and deficiencies, Government 
has been taking upon itself the task of production and distribution of agri¬ 
cultural implements and machinery. With this in view, a number of 
schemes are being proposed. Instead of meeting the needs of the firms 
presently engaged in the manufacture and distribution of implements and 
machinery. Government has been proposing to start a number of work¬ 
shops in the public sector. Although it has been the Government’s inten¬ 
tion to bring down the prices of implements and machinery by directly 
undertaking their production, it has not been fulfilled due to inefficiency of 
public sector undertakings. On the other hand, this is discouraging the 
industries in the private sector which are already in the business. 

(4.7.6. to 4.7.9) 

265. Government’s res{)onsibility in regard to production and popu¬ 
larisation of agricultural implements and machinery should be to promote 
research, testing standardisation, production of proto-types^ extending 
financial support, quality control, quality marking, demonstration and 
education. Government should confine to these activities. 

(4.7.10) 

266. Although the present licensed capacity for the production of 
power tillers and tractors is enough to meet the current demands, as esti¬ 
mated by the Planning Commission, Government has been trying to 
import large number of foreign tractors. This is having an adverse effect 
on the indigenous tractor industry. Besides, the public sector tractor manu¬ 
facturing industry proposed to be started by the Government with foreign 
collaboration is superfluous and would not promote the growth of efficient 
tractor manufacturing industry in the country. 

267. Government should, therefore, not start the public sector factory, 
for the manufacturing of power tillers and tractors. The Agricultural 
Implements Corporation proposed to be started at the national level is 
superfluous and hence should not be started. 

(4.7.11 to 4.7.13) 

268. The proposal to start the State level and Block level workshops 
with an investment of Rs. 24 crores in the public sector should be dropped. 
Such of the workshops which are already established by Government 
should be converted into commercial entm-prises and should not receive any 
subsidies from Government. 
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269. The proposal of setting up 15 Machinery-cum-Hire Stations with 
the aid of Russian Credit and equipment are also unnecessary and hence 
Government should not proceed with it. On the other hand, the existing 
firms should be strengthened by providing proper facilities. 

270. The Agro-Industries Corporations which have ^een set up in 5 
States and are proposed to be set up in the remaining States, should be 
changed into Agricultural Development Corporations by expanding their 
financial resources and by redefining their objectives and functions. 

(4.7.14) 

271. Government and the Agricultural Development Corporations 
should support the manufacturers and fabricators by offering guarantees to 
loans to be raised by them from the commercial banks, etc. 

(4.7.15) 

272. Procedures for obtaining licences for import of equipments should 
be simplified. Steel should be supfdied at cost price to small scale indus¬ 
tries manufacturing agricultural implements and machinery. This facility 
is already being given to industries producing for export. Agricultural im¬ 
plements and machinery manufacturing industry deserves equal treatment. 

273. Licensing system for the manufacture of these inputs should also 
be abolished forthwith to enable large number of firms manufacturing these 
inputs to come into existence so that prices can get established at a lower 
level in the competitive market. 

(4.7.16) 

274. Research in agricultural engineering should be strengthened. The 
corresponding division of the I.A.R.L at the Centre and the Agricultural 
Universities in the States should play a prominent role in initiating and 
conducting research on various aspects of agricultural engineering. All 
aspects of research in agricultural engineering should be handed over to 
the Agricultural Universities. The 17 Research-cum-Testing Units presently 
administered by the Ministry of F & A should be handed over to the Agri¬ 
cultural Universities in the States. 

275. Government should not recommend any implement or machinery 
to farmers unless these are tested and ensured as to their suitability to local 
cpnditions. Supplies and spares as well as service facilities should also be 
ensured. 

(4.7.17 & 4.7.18) 

276. Standardisation of all improved agricultural implements and 
machinery should be expedited. The quality control, marking and inspec¬ 
tion of agricultural implements and machinery is an urgent necessity. The 
required staff for this purpose in the district should work under the District 
Agricultural Development Officer. The 4th Plan Scheme proposed for this 
purpose should be re-examined to be fitted into the district set up. 

(4.7.19 & 4.7.20) 
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in. Manufacturing and distribution of proto-types conforming to the 
standards prescribed in respect of agricultural implements and machinery 
should be entrusted to the Agricultural Universities or established reliable 
firms. 

’ (4.7.21) 

278. All subsidies presently being given to farmers with a view to 
popularise agricultural implements and machinery should he discontinued. 
On the other hand, prices of agricultural implements and machinery should 
he brought down by promoting efficient working of the inputs manufacturing 
industries, and by abolishing sales-tax and other taxes on these. 

(4.7.22) 

279. Posts in the Agricultural Engineering Divisions should be filled up 
by qualified agricultural engineers. Those who are not qualified at present 
should be gradually replaced by qualified agricultural engineers. 

280. The fear that engineers do not have employment opportunities is 
unfounded. They can start a number of enterprises and the scope is un¬ 
limited, particularly, in mechanising Indian agriculture. Government should 
provide all facilities and incentives for enteipreneurs to start industries 
manufacturing agricultural implements and machinery. 

(4.7.23 & 4.7.24) 

4.8. Organisation for Agricultural Marketing. 

281. While an efficient and reliable marketing system by itself can sti¬ 
mulate increased agricultural production, lack of the same can reduce the 
impact on any number of production programmes. 

(4.8.1) 

282. The pace of progress in building up an efficient marketing 
system has not been satisfactory either in the coverage or in gaining the 
confidence of farmers. 

(4.8.2) 

283. The State Trading on foodgrains which the Government has 
undertaken during recent years has dislocated the normal trade channels in 
the country. Government should not engage itself in buying and selling 
agricultural commodities. In regard to the foodgrains, the F.C.I. should 
act as the sole agent of Government. Regarding other commodities, the 
normal trade channel should be allowed to operate. Government exercising 
control over these to regulate the trade for the benefit of all sections of the 
community. 

284. Government should concentrate on regulation of markets, enforce¬ 
ment of legal provisions, fixing support prices, fixing and inspecting standards 
and grades for agricultural products, fixing and inspecting weights and 
measures, conducting market surveys & intelligence, and extending market 
information for the benefit of producers, traders and consumers. 

(4.8.3) 
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285. Cooperative marketing has not developed inspite of the support 
given to it. The volume of agricultural produce handled by cooperative 
marketing institutions is still very insignificant. They are not protectii^ 
the interests of farmers in ensuring the best possible prices for their pro¬ 
duce. The defects in the cooperative marketing institutions have to be re¬ 
moved and marketing operations conducted on a more realistic basis 
following business principles. 

286. Cooperative Marketing Societies at the primary level should be 
called ‘Farmers’ Marketing Cooperative Societies’. These societies should 
be given Rs. 1 lakh each, of which 50% towards its share capital and the 
remaining 50% as loan repayable in 10 years. These societies should pro¬ 
vide storage, grading and other facilities to farmers. 

287. Farmers Banks (which we have recommended) should simplify 
the procedures and lend money against stocks in the godbwns of farmers, 
provided these satisfy the conditions to be fixed by the banks. 

288. Marketing Societies should issue c«7ificates to farmers on the 
basis of produce brought into the societies. These certificates should be 
valid tender for the Farmers’ Banks or commercial banks to advance loans 
to farmers. 

289. Farmers should be able to get 30% of the current value of the 
produce when they bring it to the marketing societies and enter into a 
contract with diem for sale of their produce. This advance should be 
interest free. They should be entitled to anodier 20% as advance with 
interest. The contract should be tenable for three months, within which the 
farmers should be free to tell the marketing societies when to sell their pro¬ 
duce. If the produce is disposed of at the instance of the farmer during this 
period, he has to pay interest on all the advances he has taken. With a 
view to facilitate this practice, the Federation of Marketing Societies at the 
State level may fix seasonal price at which the marketing societies can 
enter into contract with the fanners. The Federation of Marketing Socie¬ 
ties, in turn, may enter into a contract with the F.C.I. 

290. In the alternative, farmers should have facilities to keep their 
produce with the «>cieties for disposal at the best possible price and on 
advice by farmers. 

(4.8.4 to 4.8.6) 

291. Linking credit with marketing has not progressed much except¬ 
ing in the case of agro-processing industries. In view of this, all possible 
^couragement should be given to the existing agro-processing industries 
and to start new ones. Necessary financial assistance for extending credit 
to farmers and to build storage faciliti^ should be ensured to these indus¬ 
tries. 


(4B.7 & 4.8.8) 
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292. Storage facilities should be deyeloped at various levels including 
farmers’ level. Cold storage should be deliberately introduced in the rural 
areas. Preference should be given to farmers and their organisations in 
establishing these. Agricultural Development Corporation should promote 
the establishment and running of these cold storage. 

(4.8.9 & 4.8.10) 

293. Procedures for getting loans against vrarehouse receipts should 
be simplified. It should be incumbent on the Government and the F.C.I. to 
make use of warehouse facilities to the fullest extent. It is only after ob¬ 
taining a certificate from the warehouses as to want of storage space, other 
accommodation should be arranged. 

294. There should be complete coordination in the construction of new 
storage structures between the Government, the F.C.I. and the Warehous¬ 
ing Corporations, to avoid unnecessary duplications. Preference should be 
given to farmers’ level, market centres, and agro-processing industries in 
the construction of new warehouses. 

(4.8.11) 

295. Warehousing should be made an economic proposition to farmers. 
Its service charges are very high and should be reduced. 

(4.8.11) 

296. The National Cooperative Development Corporation should be 
immediately abolished as it is an unnecessary intermediary between the 
Government of India and the States. The resources of the Government of 
India should be made available to the Agricultural Development Corpora¬ 
tions for promoting various interests in agricultural development on com¬ 
mercial lines. 

(4.8.12 to 4.8.15) 

297. The administrative organisation for agricultural marketing at the 
State level should be integrated with the Department of Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment. A Division of Agricultural Marketing under the Commissioner for 
Agricultural Development should be established. The Commissioner should 
be the Chief Marketing Officer. 

298. The marketing staff in the district including those currently assig¬ 
ned for inspecting weights and measures should be under the District Agri¬ 
cultural Development Officer. 

299. Most of the functions which the Directorate of Marketing and 
Inspection at the Government of India level are performing at present 
should be transferred to I.C.A.R. (Research) and the States. 

300. Excepting the National Laboratories which should continue under 
the control of the Government of India, all regional and branch laborato¬ 
ries and offices of the D.M.I. riiould be handed over to the States. In the 
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Centre, the DiYisrion of Agricnitural Marketing should deal with national 
surveys, fixing grades and standards for agricultural produce, inspection of 
export commodities, international problems and coordination among the 
States. 

301. Fixing the standards and grades for agricultural produce should 
be the re^onsibility of the Division of Agricultural Marketing; there is no 
necessity for this, function to be carried out by the other agencies, such as 
Indian Standards Institute, Export Inspection Council, etc. 

(4.8.17 to 4.8.21) 

4.9. Role of Agro and Agro-Processing Industries in Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment—Vertical Integration of Agriculture. 

302. The problem of large number of uneconomic holdings in India 
can be solved by vertical integration and not by horizontal integration. 
Experience has confirmed this. 

(4.9.1) 

303. Vertical integration of Indian agriculture implies linking farmers 
with agro and agro-processing industries in respect of their requirements, 
such as credit, inputs, marketing and processing, and in turn farmers supply¬ 
ing their agricultural produce to these industries. This is a symbiotic rela¬ 
tionship between the farmers and these industries for their mutual advan¬ 
tage and prosperity 

(4.9.2 to 4.9.6) 

304. Large number of agro and agro-processing industries should be 
started in rural areas and linked up with farmers. If a sizeable segment of 
Indian agriculture is organised in the vertical integration pattern. Govern¬ 
ment will be relieved of many of the functions which it now performs, rather 
poorly. Government will be left free to concentrate on its legitimate acti¬ 
vities and responsibilities. 

(4.9.7) 


305. Where sugar factories are not working profitably, our efforts 
should be to increase the productivity of land, through research, and to 
improve the efficiency of the sugar factories. 

306. Experience in the working of a large number of Dairy Milk 
projects has clearly shown that unless these enterprises are run on business 
principles, it is not possible either to stimulate milk production in tire rural 
areas or to ensure quality milk supply at reasonable price to consumers. 
Government should not run Dairy Milk projects directly. All the Dairy 
Milk projects which are now being run by Government should be converted 
into commercial enterprises in the public sector, or in the private sector 
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wifli Govenunent participation in the capital. The Board of Directors 
should have men with sufficient experi«ice in trade and business, particu¬ 
larly in regard to milk and milk products trade. 

307. Government should stop all subsidies to the Dairy Milk projects. 
Government deputed ^officials working in these projects should be replaced 
by commercially trained personnel. 

308. The experience of Kaira District Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Union should be gainfully utilised in managing the Dairy Milk projects. 

309. The artificial low price of liquid milk should be increased to 
remunerative level and the profit from the project should be used in increa¬ 
sing the milk production in the area. 

(4.9.11 to 4.9.16) 

310. Rice and wheat flour mills ^ould be modernised and cleaning 
and drying units should be added on to these. 

311. Rice and wheat and their products from these units should be 
properly packed and sold after quality control inspection to avoid adulte¬ 
ration by merchants and traders. 

312. The mills should be assisted with adequate financial facilities for 
construction of scientific storage capacity and to advance money to farmers 
against their stored produce. 

313. Mills should act as nulling agents for farmers and merchants. 
Commercial banks and other credit agencies should not finance merchants, 
but should advance money to those miUs who in turn will advance to far- 
ma^. 

(4.9.17 to 4.9.19) 

314. Government should play a more effective role in protecting the 
interests of both the farmers and mills in respect of vegetable oil industry. 
Mills should not be allowed to act as traders, but they should function as 
processers mainly. 

(4.9.20 & 4.9.21) 

315. All encouragement and facilitiat including financial support should 
be given to entreprenuers to start food processing industry in large 
numbers in the country. 

( 4 . 9 . 22 ) 

316. Financial resources which ar^ now being spent on programmes 
like Applied Nutrition Programme and the several schemes in the Horti¬ 
culture Department should be mobilised and used for helping entreprenuers 
in starting a large number of fruit and vegetable industries in rural areas. 
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This can provide a more powerful stimulus to increase fruit and vegetable 
production than by spending any amount of money on the extension of 
Horticulture Departments. 

(4.9.23 & 4.9.24) 

317. Development of fisheries should be stimulated by linking fiidier* 
mmi with fish procesang industries in r^ard to supply of equipment, credit 
and other facilities. 

318. Fish processdng industries dioutd be well dispersed throughout 
die country to cater to the different urban centres without recourse to too 
much of transportation. 

(4.9J6 & 4.9.27) 

319. Government idionld encourage or set up on its own the input 
industries supplying die raw. materials for agricultural input industries; for 
example supply of steel for the manufacture of agricultural implements, etc. 

320. Government must provide the foreign exchange necessary for set¬ 
ting up of these industries and ior their mainteomice’ imports, etc. 

321. The Department of Agricultural Development should play a vital 
role in protecting the interests of both the farmers and consumers, regula¬ 
ting the relationship between the processing industries, farmers and con¬ 
sumers. 

(4.9J8 to 4.9.31) 

5.1. Role of Farmers’ Organisations in stepping up Agricultural Produc¬ 
tion. 

322. Although agriculture constitutes the single largest economic enter¬ 
prise in this country, it is handicapped by the lack of farmers’ organisations, 
representing the different interests of farmers, and powerful enough to 
influence policies and programmes at the Government level. While all 
other sections of the society have been organising themselves for bringing 
pressure on Government to protect their interests, farmers are still largely 
unorganised. 

(5.1.1 and 5.1.2) 

323. The farmer’ organisations which are presratiy working, rather 
mainly at higher levels, are not truly representatives of farmers in the 
villages. Moreover, they are depradent on Government finance for thdr 
activities with the result they have little freedom to operate and to influence 
Government policies affecting farmers and farming profession. 

(5.1.1 & 5.1.2.) 

324. Cooperatives and Panchayati Raj institutions^ have not developed 
in this country as farmers’ orgamsaticms. Vested interests have taken the 
cooperatives away from die actual needs and problems of the m^ority of 
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fanners. Fanners do not have even a voice in the working of cooperatives. 
Panchayati Raj institutions have developed parochial attitude, and their 
interests are mainly in regard to distribution of grants, subsidies, loans and 
scarce materials. Farmers’ interests are largely ignored even h«e. 

(5.1.4 & S.IJ) 

325. Farmers’ organisations should be deliberately encouraged from 
the village level upwards. These should be done not by giving financial 
grants and subsidies, but by entrusting definite functions to fiiese organisa¬ 
tions at each level. 

326. Farmers’ organisations should be represented on the policy making 
bodies at their respective levels. 

327. They should be free to undertake any specific project contribu¬ 
ting to agricultural development and to obtain financial and technical assis¬ 
tance from Government on the same pattern which is available to any other 
organisation. 

{ 5.13 to 5.1.11) 

5.2. Administration of Soil and Water Conservation Programme. 

328. Soil and water erosion has been causing a great deal of damage 
in the country, and this has been one of die major factors impeding our 
efforts to raise agricultural productivity in India. 

(5.2.1 to 5.2.3) 

329. Efforts so far made to check soil and water erosion in the country 
are not at all adequate compared vrith the magnitude of the problem. At 
this rate, it may take another 20 to 25 years before the entire country is 
covered with soil and water conservation measures, that too not in an inten¬ 
sive way. In view of the importance of soil and water conservation to 
increase the productivity of land, it is of paramount importance that top 
most priority should be given to this. 

(5.2.4 to 5.2.8) 

330. The present practice of the different agencies conducting soil sur¬ 
veys in accordance with their ovm mediods should be discontinued, as it 
amounts to wastage of resources. Soil surveys ^ould be standardised. The 
Centre should evolve and prescribe the standard pattern for conducting sur¬ 
veys. The Centre idiould not engage itself in conducting surveys, but 
diould leave it to file States. A small technical review committee should 
be constituted at the Centre and this should review file soil survey work 
undertaken in the States. In respect of river basins extending beyond a 
State, a special board may be constituted for this purpose. 

(5.2.9 to 5.2.11) 

331. Soil and water conservation should be taken up in a comprehen¬ 
sive way including all the measures recommended, and taking a river basin 
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or a watershed as a unit. The present policy of taking up the several 
measures as separate scheme should be discontinued as it amounts to 
wastage of resources without bringing commensurate results. 

(5.2.12 & 5.2.13) 

332. The soil and water conservation administration in die States, 
whidi is presently split up into a separate department, should be integra¬ 
ted and brought under the direct control of the Department of Agricultural 
Development. 

333. The Division of SoU and Water Conservation in the Ministry of 
Agriculture at the Centre should be reorganised, after transferring all 
research work to the I.C.A.R., the 9 R««arch-cum-Training stations to the 
concerned States for being administered by the Agricultural Universities, 
and the other aspects to the States. 

334. Soil science division of the lAJl.I. should be reorganised, 
strengthened and developed as a Soil Scioice Institute. 

335. The Agricultural Depmimaits in the States should not adminis¬ 
ter the non-technical aspects of soil conservation. They should coniine to 
preparation of plans and estimates, supervising the implementation of pro¬ 
jects, and giving technical guidance to the implementing agencies and 
farmers. 

33b. The actual work of implementing the soil and water conservation 
measures should be left to commercial agencies. 

337. The financial resources available to these programmes should be 
increased to ensure that comprehensive soil and water conservation measures 
are undertaken throughout the country within the next 10 to 15 years at 
the most. 

(5.2.17 to 5.2.20) 

338. The existing legislative measures should be reviewed with a view 
to simplify the procedures and to provide for a definite role to the local 
farmers’ organisations which should be actively involved in implementing 
soil and water conservation programmes. 

(5.2.21 and 5.2.22) 

339. Research agencies at the National and State levels should be 
equipped with adequate financial resources and competent staff to concen¬ 
trate more on soil and water conservation measures in rain fed and water- 
logg^ areas. 

(5.2.23) 

5.3. Oiganisation for Live-stock Developmmt 

340. Live-stock development in this country has not received its due 
attention all these years. Instead of suppliers of food, our cattle have been 
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a source of drain on the meagre food supplies in the country. We do not 
have a rational food policy, neitiier a feed grain policy, l^ile the cattle 
at home are starving, cattle feed is exported. While large quantities of 
milk powder and milk products are imported, the dairy mQk projects are 
allowed to run inefiiciently incurring heavy loss and without working to 
their full capacity. Cow in India has become more a sentimental problem 
than an economic one. 

(5.3.1 & 5.3.2) 

341. The organisation for live-stock development has been ‘Veterinary 
dominated’ and ‘disease control’ oriented. It is an indepoident department 
working in isolation of other departments concerned with agricultural pro¬ 
duction. This has led to a number of uncoordinated efforts with wastage of 
financial and technical resources. 

342. The organisation for live-stock development riiould be integrated 
in the Agricultural Development Department proposed. The Veterinary 
section should be separated and the Animal Husbandry section riiould be 
integrated with the Agricultural Development staff. The District Agricul¬ 
tural Development Officer should be in overall charge of the live-stock 
development in the district. 

343. The Animal Husbandry Division in the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture should be abolished by transferring all the research schemes to 
the I.C.A.R. and Agricultural Universities, and by handing over most of 
its functions to the States. Only high level experts in Animal Husbandry 
should be attached to the Production Division of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
tural Development. 

344. Schematic approach to live-stock development should be done 
away with immediately as it amounts to duplication and wastage of funds 
and manpower. The funds proposed for the various schemes in the Fourth 
Plan which amount to Rs. 164 crores should be better utilised by transferr¬ 
ing the funds for research to I.CA.R. and the funds for development to 
stimulate live-stock industry through the Agricultural Development Corpo¬ 
rations in the States. 

345. Most of flie schemes which are being run by semi-government 
organisations, associations and councils, should be dealt with directly by 
the Government. These oiganisations should play only a promotional role, 
and riiould not administer the schemes. 

346. There should be a definite, feed grain policy in the country. Export 
of cattle feed should be banned. 

(5.33. to 53.9) 

347. The live-stock industry should be stimulated all over the country, 
and all encouragement and facilities should be given for starting and managing 
these industries on commercial lines, without discrimination among the 
public, cooperative or public sectors. 
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348. There is no necessaty for the All-India Fisdiery Development Cor¬ 
poration. At best it can continue as a corporation for handling and proces¬ 
sing of fish, and there should not be any Government subsidy or grants. 

349. Instead of handling fishery development programme in a 
haphazard manner, we should allow fishery industry to gain momentum by 
providing it with suitable incentives. There is great scope for private ent«- 
prises in r^ard to production, transporting and marketing of fish and fish 
products. These should be promoted. Government should confine itself 
to research and extension work in regard to fishery development, leaving 
the rest to industries and commercial organisations. 

350. Fishery Extension work being carried out by the Government of 
India agency idiould be handed over to the States imme^ately. 

(5.3.11 to 5.3.13) 

5.4. Agricultural Adnunistration in India—^The Pattern 

351. Agricultural Development has not been considered all along as a 
national problem, and consequently it has not been given the dominant 
place it deserves in the national economy. 

352. Community Development and Panchayati Raj have not substan¬ 
tially contributed to increased agricultural production. The objective of 
coordinating the various services to fanners at local levels have not been 
fulfilled. On the other hand, these programmes have led to frustration. 
Agricultural production is of paramount importance and uigmcy in die 
country, and we cannot afford to play about with fads. The urgrat need 
today in the country is to build up a single line command in agricultural 
administration from village to State level fully responsible for failures and 
successes measured in terms of its contribution to increased agricultural 
(woduction. 

353. The successive strategies in agricultural production, the schematic 
approach followed during the five-year plans, and the target approach have 
not served the purpose of increasing agricultural production quickly in the 
country. What is urgently required is to build up institutions which will 
provide cheap credit to farmers, and which will provide an efficient market¬ 
ing system. An agricultural administrative agency charged wifli the res¬ 
ponsibilities of educating farmers and helping them in getting their require¬ 
ments for agricultural production is die need of the hour. Government 
slmuld concentrate on building up such an infra-structure. The sb'at^ies 
and sch^es should give way to a solid administrative agency backed up 
by realistic policies. 

(5.4.1 to 5.4.18) 

354. Policies in regard to staffing of posts in agricultural administration 
should be immediately changed so that technical experts can occupy key 
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posts and look forward to their professional advancem^t and career pros¬ 
pects. 


355. Staff members in agricultural administration should receive 
remuneration at least equal to that received by personnel in other technical 
departments at their corresponding levels. In view of the importance and 
urgency for increasing agricultural productions there is every justification 
for the staff in the agricultural administration to receive higher scales of 
remuneration. 

356. The sole criteria in filling up posts in agricultural administration 
should be qualification and competence of persons to occupy the respective 
posts and not their seniority alone. This rule should be applied to all posts 
irrespective of the level, including the Secretary in the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
tural Development at the Centre. 

357. The present policies Jn regard to recruitment and promotion of 
staff in agricultural administration stand in the way of their professional 
advancement. Frequent transfers have aggravated this further. 

358. Recruitment to various posts should be done by expert committees 
at various levels, particularly at the district and State levels. Recruitment 
to State level posts should be done by a committee oh which a few out¬ 
standing expats from outside the State should also be represented. 

359. The various posts in agricultural administration should be cat^o- 
rised according to the functions, and the requirements of staff to occupy 
these posts idiould be clearly defined on this basis. There riiould be pro¬ 
vision for direct recruitment to some of these posts. There should also be 
provision for appointing experts, who are known for their valuable contri¬ 
butions in their specialised fields of agricultural production, to key posts 
at all levels. There should not be any bar in recruiting people directly from 
outside the Government service on contractual basis. 

360. There should be provision for supernumerary posts at all levels. 
10 to 15 per cent, of the posts should be reserved for this so that when 
competent persons are promoted and have to shift from their present jobs, 
they could be retained in the same jobs by giving them higher emoluments. 
The Fundamental Rules in regard to promotion, protection of emoluments, 
etc. of staff members in agricultural administration should accordingly be 
changed. 

361. There should be complete decentralisation- of functions and res¬ 
ponsibilities in agricultural administration. The secretariat at the State 
level idiould confine only to policy matters, legislative functions, and servicing 
the Cabinet. The executive departments should be given complete freedom 
to implement the policies. There should not be any interference from the 
secretariat level. The head of the department should have all the powers 
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so he may imt approach the secretariat frequently for sanctions and 
approvals on routine matters including administrative matters. 

362. The agricultural administration should be transformed into a 
sorice orgam'sation. The rules ai^ procedures should be simplified. The 
staS should be given training in this aspect. The lead in riiis should be 
given at higher levels. 

363. The administrative work-load of the staff members in agricultural 
administration should be reduced. The scriptory work-load should be 
rationalised so that it may be reduced to the barest minimum. The person¬ 
nel in agricultural administration should be trained adequately both in the 
subject matter fields and also in agricultural administrative ai^pects. While 
the subject matter training should be the concern of the Agricultural Univer- 
inties, training in agricultural adminMration should be organised by the 
Department of Agricultural Developmeiri in collaboration with the various 
agro-industrial concerns. Agricultural Development Corportriion, Agricul¬ 
tural Universities, and financing banks. The training facilities already avail¬ 
able, particularly in the Orientation and Study Centres, should be made 
use of for this. 

364. Since agricultural administration cannot be reformed in is<datien 
of other branches of administration, it is necessary that streamlining ffie 
administration is initiated forthwith at all levels and in all spheres. Rationa- 
liring the agricultural administration is very urgent in view of the critical 
situation the country is facing in regard to the supplies of food mid ofter 
agriculutral products, and hence this should not be delayed any fuiriier. 

(5.4.19 to 5.433) 

365. The pattern of agricultural administration today is unrealistic md 
is not serving the needs of farmers efficiootly. It is weak at the levels iMaret 
to farmers and stronger at higher Impels. This should be changed. 

366. The large number of personnel working at lower levels in the 
various departmrats concerned with agricultural production are not helpful 
in influencing the farmers to increai^ agricultural production. Gram 
Sevaks, Kamdars, Demonstration Maistries, etc. are examples. These posts 
should be rither abolished or transferred to other departments of wrifare, 
etc. Gram Sevaks can be made use of in the Panchoyati Raj institutions. 
The large number of Gram Sevaks presently administered by the agricul¬ 
tural departments in some States should be transferred to Pancbayati Raj 
Department. They are technically not adequately competent in Ae agri¬ 
cultural field. Moreover, the large number presents a heavy administra¬ 
tive burden to the Departm«at of Agricultural Development. 

367. At the State level, the Departments of Agriculture, Horticulture. 
Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Services, Fisheries and Marketing should 
be integrated. The Department of Cooperation should be aboliriied and 
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the staff utilised elsewhere. There should be a single line of command from 
the State level to the village level. 

(54.34 to 5.4.43) 

368. The Departm^t of Food at the Centre should be closed down 
with the transfer of most of the functions pertaining to procurement and 
distribution of foodgrains to the Food Corporation of India, and offier 
functions to the appropriate agencies and the States. The residuary func¬ 
tions relating to the promotion of production of subsidiary foods, etc. should 
be handled by the Division of Agricultural Production in the Ministry of 
Agricultural Development we have suggested. The Divisions^ of Agricul¬ 
tural Policy and Agricultural Marketing should handle nuatters relating to 
food policy and related matters. This would result in a net savings of about 
Rs. 3| crores on staff pay and allowancesr and the savings should be utilised 
to support the F.C.I. and for investmmt in commercial enterprises. The 
4th Plan schemes with an outlay of Rs. 107.64 crores should be utilised in 
supporting the Food Corporation of India and the commercial enterprises. 

369. The Department of Community Development in the Ministry 
should be closed. This would result in a net savings of Rs. 50 lakhs per 
annum on staff pay and allowances. The National Institute of Communify 
Development should be strengthened, and this Institute should be transferred 
to the Ministry dealing with local self-government affairs. 

370. The Department of Cooperation should also be abolished and 
matters pertaining to cooperative fmance and marketing should be dealt 
with by the appropriate Ministries. 

371. The Department of Agriculture should be reorganised on func¬ 
tional lines. There is no necessity for the many divisions and wings as they 
exist today, since all aspects of research should be transferred to the I.CA.R. 
and other development functions to the States. The Central Department 
of Agriculture should be concerned with international obligations, national 
policies and problems, and inter-Stafe coordination. These functions will 
not require such a huge machinery as it is to-day. The reorganised pattern 
we have suggested would not cost more than Rs. 1 crore at the most on the 
staff pay and allowances. This will result in a net savings of nearly Rs. 4^ 
crores per year which should be invested in Agricultural Development 
Corporations in the States and other commercial enterprises. 

(5.4.44 to 5.4.50) 

372. There should be 3 to 4 Agricultural Assistants in each block. 
They should be agricultural graduates. The number of these Agricultural 
Assistants should be fixed keeping in view the potentiality of work and the 
requirements of the area, etc. 

373. The Block Level Agricultural Extension Officer should be a 
Class n Officer and a technical person qualified in the field of agricultural 
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scioices. His functions should be of advising farmers, solving their problems 
in agricultural production and advising the various agencies supplying 
the farmers’ requirements. 

374. The block seed-cum-demonstration farm should be centre of 
all extension work in each block. The demonstration farm managar idiould 
be a competent man of the rank of a Class II Officer. He should look to 
the technical sub-committee at the district level for guidance, etc. 

375. The District Agricultural Developmeut Officer should be of the 
rank of a Joint Director, and his emoluments should be at least ou par with 
that of the Collector. He should have three Deputy District Agricultural 
Development Officers, each being a Class I Officer of the rank of a Deputy 
Directoiv-one to be in charge of agricultural credit^ inputs, marketing, and 
services to farmers, the second to be in charge of admimstration, regulation 
of acts, certification and other functions, and the third to be in charge of 
seed-cum-demonstration farms, extenrion and training. Representatives of 
Horticulture, Animal Husbandry, Firiimes and other technical fields at the 
district level should be working with him. 

376. We have already recommended about the District Council for 
Agricultural Production. There should be a technical sub-committee of 
this Council presided over by the District Agricultural Development Office, 
and includii^ the subject matter specialists at the district level as members. 
This committee should attend to technical aspects including giving guidance 
to demonstration farms, the technical staff in the district and assessment of 
performances of the staff. 

377. There should be a State Board of Agricultural Developmeirt 
presided over by the Minister for Agricultural Development. Subject to 
the indications to be given by the Government in regard to guidelines, 
priorities and finances, the Board should prepare the plans and programmes 
for agricultural production. The Commissioner for Agricultural Develop- 
n^t riiould be fiie Secretary of this Board. Heads of allied departments 
like Forestry, Public Works and Irrigation should be represented on this 
Board. The Chairman of Agricultural Development Corporation, the Vice- 
Chancellor of flip Agricultural University, the President of-the Farmer^ 
organisation, the President of the Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
representatives of agricultural industry and trade, and representatives of 
various types of farming enterprises should be members of this Board. 

378. The secretariat at the State level should be so designed that one 
department of the secretariat should deal with all aspects of agricultural 
production. The Agricultural Secretariat should confine itself to formula¬ 
tion of policies, servicing the Cabinet, serving the legislature and reviewing 
the performances of the Department of Agricultural Development. 
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379. There should be a Department of Agricultural Development consi- 

srting of the following divisions: 

(i) Agriculutral Planning; 

(ii) Agriculutral Finance; 

(iii) Agriculutral Production; 

(iv) Agricultural Marketing; 

(v) Agricultural Industries; 

(vi) Agricultural Supplies & Services; 

(vii) Agricultural Extension; 

(viii) Agricultural Intelligence; 

(ix) Training in Agricultural Administration ; 

(x) Irrigation (Agricultural aspects); 

(xi) Regulatory work; and 

(xii) A d ministration. 

380. The Commissioner for Agricultural Development should have a 
small committee at headquarters consisting of the heads of divisions and 
subject matter specialists. Tbis committee should meet frequently and take 
decisions on all matters pertaining to the work in the Department. He 
should be responsible for developing the team spirit among all members of 
this committee so that every member could feel that he is intensely invol¬ 
ved in the planning and implem^tation of the programmes. 

381. An expert committee^ should be appointed in each State to work 
out the detailed stafiBng pattern based on our suggestions. 

382. There should be a Ministry of A^icultural Development at the 
Centre with the following Divisions: 

(i) Agricultural Policy ; 

(ii) Agricultural Planning; 

(iii) Agricultural Finance; 

(iv) Agriculutral Production; 

(v) Agricultural Marketing; 

(vi) Agricultural Industries; 

(vii) Agricultural Intelligence; 

(viii) International Collaboration; 

(ix) National Commissions; and 

(x) Administration. 
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383. There should be a committee of experts appointed at the All- 
India level to work out the detailed stalling pattern for the Ministry of 
Agricultural Development based on the suggestions made here. 

(5.4.51 to 5.4.64) 

384. Immediate steps should be taken to constitute the proposed Indian 
Agricultural Service. The Rules framed should provide for the various re¬ 
commendations we have made in r^ard to recruitment, promotion and 
remuneration for the staff, etc. 

(5A.65 and 5.4.66) 

385. The organisation for Agricultural Intelligence should be streng¬ 
thened from the village level opto the national level. This is idl the more 
urgent in view of the fact we are handicapped now for want of correct 
factual basis for planning for formulation of policies. A Division of Agri¬ 
cultural Intelligence has been suggested in the proposed Agricultural Deve¬ 
lopment Department both in the States and at the Central level. 

(5.4.67 and 5.4.68) 

386. Development of special ar^s, such as, desert areas, hilly areas, 
etc. idiould be taken up by the concerned State Governments. The propo¬ 
sal of the Government of India to start all-India Boards for this purpose is 
not a wise move and hence should be given up. 

(5.4.69 and 5.4.70) 
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